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“Two shells —two ducks! 


Peters High Velocity 
sure packs the power” 


Man! With these shells you don’t just go duck hunting— 


you get ducks! Why, we wouldn't have had a chance today 
without the extra wallop they put into Peters High Velocity. Y« 
can always depend upon ’em. Do you know the pellets from thes: 
shells travel 500 miles an hour even 40 yards from the muzzle 
Mister, that’s traveling! And there are... 












2 279 LITTLE CANNON BALLS in a 12-gauge High Velocity 
shell with No. 6 chilled shot, each just as round and true as 
those in the enlargement above, sorted, tested, polished and 
inspected over a battery of machines... each with enough energy 
to lift a pound of dead weight nearly 2% feet. That’s power and 
what’s more, you get more game with these shells. Back of themis... 





MODERN LABORATORY RESEARCH. If you could go through 
the Peters Ballistics Laboratories you’d see a myriad « 
experiments and tests being made. Even the paper for Peters Hig! 
Velocity blue shell bodies must pass rigid tests for stretch an 
other qualities in machines like the one shown here. Years « 
» 2 ‘ research have resulted in many vital improvements, includin;s 
SF a : , speed intensity ignition and Water-Tite shell bodies. These adde 
eer to non-hygroscopic powder, uniform patterns and Rustless prim 
ing make Peters High Velocity shells pack the dependable power 
that gets more ducks, geese and other game. 


ETERS PACKS THE POWER 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn 
Member American Wildlife Institute, ‘For A More Abuadant Game Supply’ 

High Velocity and Rustiess are Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Water-Tite is a trade mark of the Peters Cartridge Division 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


AND THE 


“PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE SHORTAGE 
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THE RAW MATERIALS used in making “Prestone” anti-freeze are first-line defense necessities. 
Thousands of tons of these raw materials which, under normal conditions, would go into “Prestone” 
anti-freeze for the public’s use, are now being diverted to manufacture vital defense equipment of 
many different kinds. In fact, some of the uses to which these materials are being put were born 
in the laboratory but a short time ago. 





IN ADDITION, great demands are being made on the finished product, “Prestone” anti-freeze. 
Liquid-cooled tanks and reconnaissance cars ... fighter planes and gun tractors ... trucks and 
staff cars ... must be protected. The cooling systems of our speedy patrol torpedo boats must be 





a safe from freeze-up and lay-up. 
ay 
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THE ARMY and the Navy...for years large users of “Prestone” anti-freeze ...now need un- 
. . =] 
precedented quantities of this dependable winter protection. Their orders must be filled. 





ALTHOUGH MILLIONS of gallons of “Prestone” anti-freeze will be available to American 
motorists ... although production facilities have been increased to the utmost ... your dealer may 
not be able to supply you in this emergency. 
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TO THE MILLIONS of motorists who every year rely on “Prestone” anti-freeze, we say:—See 
} Ol Soe . 


line your dealer early. Late comers who wait for cold snaps may be disappointed. 
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Game Detectives 


HILE all true sportsmen respect | 
WV came laws as necessary to the 

preservation of hunting as a | 
sport, there are other men who scoff at | 
them, and want not only their share of 
| game but the other fellow’s also. Duck 
| bootlegging still persists, too, and fed- 
| eral game agents have to be detectives | 
as well as conservators. They also must | 
be competent mechanics, be adept in 
the use of firearms, be diplomatic, know 
the law, and know also when and how 
to make arrests. Their efficiency is 
shown by the fact that in 1940-1941 they 
got evidence, either singly or in coodp- 
eration with state agents, in 3,033 cases 
of game-law violations. Convictions 
totaled 2,861—almost 95 percent. 





HERE was the case of the Chicago 

duck-bootlegging ring that for more 
than a year bought and sold wildfowl, 
outwitting the game agents. These boot- 
leggers made use of waterfront down- 
and-outers to carry packages from one 
illegal dealer to another. One night one 
of these derelicts got a package and a 
marked dollar bill from four bootleg- 
gers. Two minutes later the federal 
agents arrested them. In the federal 
court the next day the chief witness was 
the “waterfront derelict,” now sober and 
well-dressed a federal agent. } 

In another case involving a ring of 
duck bootleggers, the bootleggers knew 
the regular federal agent and hid their 
illegal ducks in a concealed ice box, in 
the popular night club through which 
they operated, whenever he was in the | 
vicinity. One night the club’s orchestra | 
had a new drummer. Several days later 
the regular federal agent for the dis- 
trict walked into the night club, went 
directly to the secret ice box, and there 
found wild ducks which were later used | 
as evidence. The new orchestra member 
had once been a “hot” drummer playing 
in swing bands, but became interested 
in game-management work and finally 
had been accepted as a full-time agent. 
It was he who found that ice box. 

In recent years undercover operators | 
have smashed three big duck-bootleg- 
ging rings. One U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service agent worked in the Chesa- 
péake Bay area for six months, during 
which time he gathered evidence result- 
ing in the conviction of 52 wild-duck 
buyers and sellers. The bootlegging ring 
had been selling wildfowl to night clubs 





and restaurants in New York, N. Y., 
Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., Nor- 


} folk, Va., and Washington, D. C. Last 
year a group of small restaurants arid 
night clubs in the San Francisco Bay 
) area sold wild ducks to certain custo- 
mers. A federal agent was one of these 
patrons, with the result that heavy fines 
and jail sentences were meted out. 
Among federal game agents there are 


OSE “Ff 


aviators, engineers, pharmacists, news- 
papermen, salesmen, automobile racers, 
lawyers, skilled mechanics, and musi- 


cians, men who were successful in their 
fields but were drawn to the federal | 
service because of a love of the out- 
‘ doors and an interest in conservation. 
y Their work is often dangerous, and 
they must toil day and night until a case | 





. is closed. W. E. Crouch, chief of the | 
vt Division of Game Management, points to 
4 the percentage of convictions to prove | 
if that his agents do not make needless | 
- arrests, and says that one of the best 
~ makes the fewest arrests—the reason 


d being that he has cleaned up his dis- 
trict and works with its sportsmen. 


— 
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WONDERS OF AMERICA 
see aa oh 


ELECTRONS ARE MYSTERIOUS | 
Nye THAT SHOW UP TINY 
OBJECTS INVISIBLE UNDER THE 
LIGHT OF ORDINARY 1 
MI@ROSCOPES “ 


A) ’ WONDER HOW, 
PRINCE ALBERTS 




















IMAGINE MAGNIFYING OBJECTS UP TO 
100,000 TIMES BIGGER! ELECTRONS 


FLASH THROUGH THIS STARTLING NEW 
MICROSCOPE AT ABOUT 83,000 

Al 
MILES A Wars EVEN FASTER'N 
| CAN LOAD UP MY PIPE 
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WITH PRINCE ALBERT! s 
" ELECTRONS ‘I COOLER-BURNING 
ry IS 77 | | -sef CRIMP CUT LOOKS 
F LIGHT, \ UNDER THAT 
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EVEN UNDER AN ORDINARY “JU 
MAGNIFYING GLASS ITS EASY = 
TO SEE WHY PRINCE ALBERTS CRIMP cur 
UNIQUE CRIMP CUT WOULD (oa ci's Berre 
DRAW BETTER AND 
BURN COOLER 


IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


3 5 DEGREES 
























COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
| TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL! 


























NOW YOULL SEE WHAT PRINCE ALBERTS 
MILDNESS AND FRAGRANCE LOOK LIKE. _/ 

THAT P-A. SMOKE UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE IS MAGNIFIED 
21,000 TIMES 




















ITS THE SAME WITH 
PA. IN ‘MAKIN’S’ 
SMOKES, TOO— 

NO HARSHNESS, YET 
PLENTY OF RICH 

GOODNESS — AND 
EASIER, FASTER 


e— | FIRST TRIED 
4 Sees ALBERT IT 

/ SEEMED TO ME THAT 

| \ SMOKING PLEASURE 
WAS MAGNIFIED A 

THOUSANDFOLD—THAT 

EASY-ON-THE-TONGUE 

















PIPEFULS 
OF FRAGRANT 
TOBACCO IN 
EVERY HANDY 
POCKET TIN OF 









MILDNESS ALONE, ROLLING, TOO, PRINCE 
{ NOT TO SPEAK OF WITHOUT A BIT OF ALBERT 
THE \THE MELLOW, RICH WASTE oe 
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— TASTE! 
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THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 
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uper Crain 
KAYWOODIE °5 


In Kaywoodie’s reserve stock of fine old 
imported briar are certain briars of par- 
ticularly beautiful graining. These are 
called Super-Grain, and the pipes made 
from them rightfully appeal to men who 
have an inherent taste for better things 
The graceful curved stem of the pipe 
illustrated here, a Full Bent, makes smok- 
ing it particularly enjoyable when you 
have donned a lounging coat and slippers 
and you're all set for an evening's reading 
Kaywoodie Super-Grains are five dollars 


} 


Observe the distinctive grain mark 
ings of the specimen briar from 
which Super-Grain pipes 
are made. Only the 
“prime cut’’ from fine 


oldbriarburls yields briar 
of this exceptional beau- 
mm ty. This is the clue to 


REGULAR the sweet-smoking qual 
GRAIN ity of Super-Grain pipes. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
In New York 
630 Fifth Ave. 





New York and London 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


HERE wasn’t 

much choice 
about fishing for 
J. Charles Davis 
2d, author of 
“Tuna on a Fly 
Rod.” If he hadn’t 
taken to the sport 
as a boy he would 
have been the 
black sheep of his 
family. Born near 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
the son of Col. J. 
noted angler, hunter, 





Charles 


Davis, a 
and writer of his day, he learned early 


how to fish, shoot, and conserve game. 

“First thing I can seem to remem- 
ber,” Davis tells us, “is Dad pounding 
home to me the fact that I must never 
take more fish or game than we could 
use in camp. I think that if we all fol- 
lowed that ideal we'd not be bothered 
much with conservation problems.” 

For many years, Davis hunted and 
fished all over the United States, then 
married and settled down in California. 
you might expect, the wife he 
picked is as enthusiastic an angler as 
he—and, he says, a whole lot better 
one. What’s more, the Davises have two 
boys, both great little fishermen. 

As if this weren’t enough, Davis 
varies his work as an advertising man 
by writing a radio fishing column which 


| has been broadcast twice a week for 12 
| years. 


He also conducts a syndicated 
newspaper column on outdoor sports, 
has written a book on the giant black 
sea bass, and another, “Handbook of 
Pacific Coast Fishing,” which will be 
published soon. He’s a veteran contrib- 


utor to OvtTpoor Lirr, and a veteran 
letter-writer too—you may remember 
his blasts against California’s no-size 


trout laws in “What’s on Your Mind?” 


Davis remembers, anyway. He writes 
it.” 


us: “I’m still sore about 


DAKOTA lad 
from start to 
finish is Bert Pop- 
owski. Born in 
Dakota, 
early in the cen- 
tury, he was lured 
over the state line 
by a South Dakota 
gal and—he adds, 
ungallantly—the 
South Dakota 
hunting, and still 
lives there. 
Popowski was slow to get started hunt- 
ing, he relates, because he had to lug his 
father’s big early-model repeater shot- 
gun. When he finally got strong enough 
to swing it, he divided his time between 
prairie chickens and ducks. Then, hav- 
ing put in four years on the gridiron at 
South Dakota State College, he became a 
football coach. He might have been 
fingering pigskins yet, instead of type- 
writer keys, if it hadn't been for a dare 
from a professor of journalism he met. 
Popowski was busy building a summer 
cabin in South Dakota’s Black Hills 
when the professor challenged his ability 
to write a salable magazine article about 
it. Popowski took the dare, and was 








even more surprised than the professor 
when he sold not only a story about 
building the cabin, but other articles on 
planning and decorating it. 

Nowadays Popowski handles adver- 
tising and promotion for a farm-tool 
manufacturer. He’s an Outdoor Lifer of 
long standing, and we wonder whom he’s 
thinking of when he complains 

“A magazine editor used to tell me: 
‘Your writing is O. K., but your pictures 
are awful.’ So I bought a camera and 
got acquainted, and now he tells me 
‘Your pictures are O.K., but your writing 
is terrible.’” 


Obviously we don’t feel that way about 
Pigs?” 


“Have You Heard of Pasture 


B. HOOKER 
- has fulfilled, in 
his lifetime, two of 
the chief ambi- 
tions of most 
American boys: 
he’s run locomo- 
tives and he’s pio- 
neered on the 
lonely northern 
frontier. Even to- 
day his life is far 
from dull; he and 
his sons are guides 
in British Columbia big-game country. 
Indiana born, he helped on his father’s 
farm until he was 21, then took a job on 
the Great Northern Railway and worked 
his way up to locomotive engineer 
Meanwhile he had taken up a homestead 
in British Columbia for the sake of his 
wife’s health, and for a number of years 
worked on the railroad in the winter 
and the homestead in the summer. Then, 
after the world war, he deserted to Brit- 
ish Columbia for good. When not guid- 
ing, he runs a registered trapline and 
has also been an honorary fire warden 
for the last 20 years. His big ambition 
is to get some close-ups of wildlife. 
There's an interesting story connected 
with Hooker’s article, “Grizzlies are Bad 
Actors.” It seems that while out on his 
trapline, he was stranded in a small 
cabin by a spell of ice and snow, and to 
pass the time began writing down his 
experiences with grizzlies, using writing 
paper, backs of old calendar sheets, and 
even some paper targets. When he got 
home, he transcribed his notes onto clean 
paper and sent them off to us. He was 
surprised and pleased when a check—not 
the manuscript—came back! 








y= time flies, all right. It seems only 
a few months since Ray Bergman 
last returned from his annual transcon- 
tinental tour with his daybook packed 
full of priceless fishing lore-yet now 
he’s off exploring again for the future 
benefit of his readers. Among his stop 
ping places this fall are the upper Ri 
Grande country of Colorado, Wyoming’: 
Green River, the Yellowstone Park re 
gion, the Sacramento and Owens Rive! 
valleys and points south in California 
central Texas, and the Mississippi bayou 
country. It’s no wonder that when read- 
ers ask him questions about their local 
angling, Bergman doesn’t have to scram 
ble through reference books; he has the 
cold dope in his head! 
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KéE AMERICA’S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER! 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 15¢ NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send $1.50 for a year's subscrip- 
tion, 12 issues. Your enjoyment is guaranteed 










SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subscribe to Als 
zine NOW and receive absolutely free, a tw 
of ma, 17°"24", giving towns, rivers, mountains, 
Glaciers, roads. etc. It will help you to learn more about 
“The Last Frontier’! You will receive this map, with 
your first magazine, by Return Mai! 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


BOX A-1186, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 











Mexica 
Big Game Hunting 


Puma—Jaguar—Ocelot 
Snow Brothers’ Famous Hounds Used 
Write for further information 
JOSE MARTINEZ GOMEZ 
Club de Casa y Pesca Sta. Engracia 








Tamaulipas, Mexico 





Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 
—No. 272. 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 


Game guaranteed. For full information; write | 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 





Deer+ Bear» Small Game 


RELAX in comfort after a day in the Open. 


THE PENN-WELLS HOTEL 


Headquarters for Hunters in 


PENNSYLVANIA’S CANYON COUNTRY 


Guide Service Good Food Grand Beds | 
Reasonable Rates and Friendly too. } 
on U. S. Route 6 


Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 





Bear, Deer, Goose, Duck, 
Quail and Dove Hunting 
BAYVIEW HOTEL 


Located on Pamlico Sound in the heart of East- 
ern Carolina's famous hunting and fishing sec- 
tion. Special arrangements made with competent 
guides. For rates and reservations write. 

W. Ray Snow, Owner P. O., Bath, N. C. 











: For a “Full Bag” Come to 
LAKE MATTAMUSKEET, N. C. 


Unexcelled Duck & Goose Shooting 
Also Upland Game, Deer, Bass, Perch 
Mattamuskeet always has, in season, one of the biggest 
waterfowl coficentrations in North America. Come and 
ee for yourself. 60-day season opens Nov. 3. A-1 Ac- 

ommodations, meals, guides, boats. Write or wire. 
LESLIE O’NEAL 


Get Your Shells, Tackle, Licenses Here. 








ON FLORIDA’S PERDIDO BAY 


Top-Notch Fresh & Salt Water Fishing 
Hunting, Boating, Bathing, Rest 
Open all year to give sportsmen and their families a 
wonderful time. Ideal climate, accommodations, food 
with complete quiet after 10 p.m. to insure health 
ful rest. Rates only $25 a week, American plan. For 
details and folder, write 
, PARADISE BEACH HOTEL 
F. P. Sadowski Pensacola, 
PRP SRSRE ee eee eee eee ease eeeEe . 


Florida 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


ranger, of Glacier Park, Montana, 
paused when on patrol to fish one 
of the back-country lakes, hoping to 
have fish for supper instead of canned 
beans. Caught two nice rainbows which 


B renver, bear. Fred D. Hodgson, park 


he put in his creel and left on shore 
while he waded out to coax another. 
Heard slobbering sounds and turned 


in time to see large black bear gobbling 
the last of his trout. It was beans for 
Hodgson that night, and for the next 
two days it was bear. The fish-eating 
bruin followed him on his rounds for 
that length of time, hoping that the 
ranger would go fishing again ; 
Battling buck. Theodore Buckman of 
Erie County, N.Y., while fox hunting 
heard incessant barking of a dog. Fol- 
lowed it up and found a cornered buck 
deer, desperately fighting off a large 
police dog which kept leaping at his 
throat. When dog leaped, buck would 
rise on hind legs and strike with slash- 
ing forefeet. Then there came sound 
like a pistol shot, and dog lay still, its 
skull crushed. Deer then picked up dog 
on his antlers, tossed the body for some 
distance, leaped a fence, and was off. 

A too-busy beaver on Barker Creek, 
Crawford County, Mich., just wouldn’t 
stop building a dam that was a nuisance, 
and repeated dam smashings didn’t cool 
his building ardor. Finally a _ local 
sportsman strung a wire over the dam, 


this being hooked up to a spark coil 
and battery. Beaver was quickly 
shocked into submission and left for 


parts unknown... What more thrilling 


“WILD GRAPES = 
ARE SWEETER _ 
OTHER SIDE OF a. 





sound than the roar of a ruffed grouse? 
Expected or not, it never fails to stir 
the blood Squid mystery pops up. 
Robert Butterfield, Ohio game manage- 


ment agent, reports that a squid was 
found recently in Senecaville Lake, 
Ohio. The squid is a salt-water critter 


with a disagreeable countenance simi- 
lar to that of the octopus. Amateur 
naturalists will probably say with glib 
celerity that it either was someone’s 
pet, released for a larger freedom, or 
that a bird brought it from the distant 
ocean. But the little mystery is too deep 
to be solved that way. 

Big-game census in Colorado shows 
that mule deer increased from 50,000 in 
1936 to 70,000 in 1940; elk from 


27,000 to 42,000; and antelope from 


WM. E. GREEN 





Enjoy a trophy that looks as NAT- 
x URAL as your game did when you 
. first glimpsed him over the sights! 


Sculpcturing with NATURE'S materials to 
produce mounts so lifelike they actually seem 
ALIVE is an ART developed by JONAS and 
brought toa peak of perfection in their world- 
famous studios. Send 10c today for your copy 
of “GAME TRAILS''—Memoirs of a Thousand 
Sportsmen. Tells you how to skin, care for aad 
preserve your trophies; pictures and describes 
game from every land and clime; gives famous 
recipes for cooking all kinds, 


JONAS BROS. 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 
DEER-BEAR-DUCK 


H U N PARTRIDGES 


@ UPPER WATERS MOOSE RIVER REGION 


Outside camps on river and other camps in best 








location at Attean Mountain. Open woods, good 
trails, mountains on every side. Rate $3.00 per 
day. Write for information and map. 


ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS Jackman, Maine 


68 Ib. Channel Bass won 
Geo. Ruppert prize $250 1940 
Large % who know us best have 
repeated 10 to 25 yrs. 
Strong points: Fishing, all salt wa- 
ter varieties. Ocean fishing delight- 
ful all Oct., also Nov. until winter 
winds start. Oct. & Nov. best for 
migrating trout, etc. 
- DUCK HUNTING IN 
Good food & beds. 20 
- Boats. Booklets. 


Hotel Wachapreague, A. H. G. Mears(Ownership Mangt) 
Box 2, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 





SEASON 


Fishing 





Attention Duck Shooters 


Finest point shooting on Jersey coast 
in famous Great and Grassy Bays. 
Address 
Cap’t Dan Collamer, Leeds Point, N. J. 
Phone Pleasantville 52R5 














LION HUNTS ON THE MANTI 
NATIONAL FOREST OF UTAH 


After December 1 
and throughout winter months. 
GAME GUARANTEED, Comfortable camps, 
gentile, well broken horses. Wonderful op- 
portunities for pictures. Hunting over the 
my bear hunting 


FAIRLEE, VT. 
AfterDec.1,P.0. 
address—Castle 


same hounds used with 
Dale, Utah. - 


parties here in the East. 


5 











Never was so 
much offered 
for so little. 


Head North this 
Fall . . . to On- 
tario, Canada’s 
most beautiful Province, Fora 
where game is plentiful, ¢/5 52 
and hunting at its best! LICENSE 


Drive right to the hunt- 
ing country on paved 


highways. 
4) 


Choose the 
Ww 











you can hunt 
bear, wolf, fox, 





duck, geese, 
8rouse, pheas- 
...do a bit of lant, wood- 
fishing too ... it’s all 
there, waiting for your 
enjoyments. 








game you want 
cock, snipe, 
squirrel, rabbit, 
and the Euro- 
pean hare. 
Moose and deer 


ih No passport is 
™s needed. Your 
fr U.S. funds give 

. you a handsome 
premium. Come on, now 
«+. get organized and get 
going! Ontario’s so easy 
to reach. 







licenses cost a 






little extra. 









YOUR HUNTING 
GUNS can be 
brought into 
Ontario as free- 
ly as ever. Write 


he 4 for permit ap- 
a 


plication form 













e’5 ote 7/08 | 







Ontario Travel & Publicity Bureau 
132 Parliament Bidgs. , 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Please send me your €@e Booklets ‘‘Ontario | 
Welcomes You”, aad\“ With Rod and Gun in | 
Ontario’, also Oficial Road Map j 


Name _ 
; 1 
_State ! 


Address_ 
NO PASSPORT REQUIRED 


Town 
6 








| 


























2,500 to 4,600 ... Test your memory with 
this teaser. Read just once the follow- 
ing name of an Indian tr ve, ancieatly 
living at the head of the Wisconsin 
River, Wis., then write it down letter for 
letter without further reference to the 
word: Wahsuahgunewininewug ... Did 
this pheasant pay for his wheat? Crop 
of €6-weeks-old cock pheasant examined 
in Ohio in September contained 45 
Japanese beetles, 19 grasshoppers, 19 
snout beetles, 14 kernels of corn, and 9 
seeds of squirrel-tail grass ... Night- 
mare snake; Ranger D. W. Kolb of 
Oklahoma this year killed in Kiamichi 
County, that state, a rattlesnake 6 ft< 1 
in. long, 10% in. in circumference, and 
with 16 rattles. 

About all that Wisconsin fishermen 
can kick about is the weather. That 
state has trout in 51 of its 71 counties, 
bass and wall-eyes in all, muskies are 
native to 24 counties and have been 
established in others, panfish are every- 
where, and lake trout are plentiful in 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan. 
Last year a muskie of 61 lb., 13 oz. was 
caught, as were a brown trout 18 lb., 12 
oz., and a largemouth bass of 11 lb., 3 
Oz. 

In tempo with the times: Warrior, 
Ala., Soldier, Ala., Cannon, Del., Cannon 
Ball, N. D., Rifle, Colo., Battle, La., and 
Peace Valley, Mo.—bless its little heart! 





C. W. Pierce, Omaha sportsman, doesn't have 


| to go outside his state for good duck shooting 


Mattamuskeet’s Waterfowl 


AKE Mattamuskeet is on the coast of 
North Carolina and 7 mi. from Pam- 


| lico Sound. Wild ducks and geese flock 


there in large numbers yearly, and the 
shooting is drawing numbers of hunters 
to the lake each open season. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
bought 50,000 acres of the lake and 
surrounding territory in 1934, and estab- 
lished the Mattamuskeet National Wild- 
life Refuge. In codperation with the 
North Carolina Division of Game and 
Inland Fisheries, about 10 percent of the 
area was set aside as a public hunting 
ground. By scientific planning, the 
planting of waterfowl food plants, con- 
trolling the water levels, and restoration 
of marshes, the Service has made Matta- 
muskeet a waterfowl paradise. 

About 20 years ago a commercial or- 
ganization bought the area and drained 
the lake for agricultural purposes. A 
waterfowl haven dating from time im- 
memorial was thus destroyed. The farm- 
ing venture failing, the rehabilitation of 
the lake and marshes by the federal 
government followed, with great benefit 
to the ducks and geese and also to the 
sportsmen. 

In that part of the area where hunting 
is permitted, the state of North Carolina 
supervises 41 blinds, which hunters may 
use under a system of daily permits. A 





guide is assigned to each blind. Reve- 


nues from the permits are used for law- 
enforcement work in the Mattamuskeet 
area. On the average about 50 hunters 
are on the area each day during the open 
season. 

Accommodations for hunters are avail- 
able at a lodge, operated under a con- 
cession by private individuals. Revenues 
from the lodge are turned over to the 
U.S. Treasury, which refunds one-fourth 
of the amount to local county authori- 
ties. Other accommodations are to be 
found in the near-by community. 





Lugging a deer out of the woods is a tri- 
fling task to a husky New Brunswick guide 


Central Colorado Sport 


T. ELMO, Colo., is in a good fishing 
and hunting country. Located in 
Chaffee County, almost in the center of 
the state, there are 20 mi. of trout 


streams in the vicinity that are open to 


all, and these waters are heavily stocked. 
There are also eight good lakes reachable 
from St. Elmo. Any one of these can be 
reached in an hour’s walk. There are 
also two little-known lakes that are full 
of trout. 

The big game includes deer, bear, and 
mountain lions. Good roads make this 
sport accessible.—Fred W. Kuenzel. 


Wisconsin’s Snowshoe Hares 





HE snowshoe hare is subject to cycles, | 


and may become very abundant every 
seven to 11 years, the hare population 
dropping as low as one to the square 
mile at the bottom of a cycle and rising 
to as high as 10,000 to the square mile at 
its peak. When the top of the cycle has 
been reached, the hares die off rapidly, 
resulting in a scarcity within two or 
three years. Damage to tree plantations 
thus presents a periodic problem to 
public and private owners, says the Wis- 
consin Conservation Bulletin. 

In Wisconsin the snowshoe hares, in 
some areas, doubled in number during 
1940. The peak of the cycle is predicted 
for the fall of either 1942 or 1943 which, 
while bad news for tree nurseries, is 
good news for the hunter. 


North Dakota Bird Kill 


HE excellent upland bird hunting en- 

joyed in North Dakota is shown by 
hunters’ reports in 1940. The averags 
was 13.14 pheasants for each hunter, 7.1( 
Hungarian partridges, and 4.62 grous¢ 
Thus the average hunter killed during 
the open season a total of 24.86 upland 
game birds. Add to that an average of 
4.58 migratory waterfowl, and Joh 
Doe’s bag within the state amounted t 
a total of 29.44 birds, an increase of 11 
percent over 1939. 
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Louisiana’s Hunting Club 


states in running a hunting club of its 
own. The club is known as the Pass-a- 
Loutre Club, and is located near the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, on one 
of the river passes, 90 mi. from New 
Orleans. 

There is excellent waterfowl hunting 


s blue geese concentrate at the mouths 
of the passes of the Mississippi, and 
ducks are abundant. Guests have 66,000 
| acres on which to hunt. 
| The daily charge at the clubhouse is 
$12.50. This includes guide service, duck- 
| boat, decoys, breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
| and sleeping quarters. 
bring their own guns, shells, and cloth- 
ing, of course. A conservation boat 
meets guests at Venice, La., 
2:30 p.m., and takes them to the club- 
house. 





| of the hunting at this club must regis- 
| ter, either by mail or in person, at the 
| office of the Department of Conserva- 
tion, 126 New Orleans Court Building, 
New Orleans, La. A fee of $5 is required 
with the application, 
as part payment of the sportsman’s ac- 


| should the sportsman not take advan- 
tage of his registration. 


eral duck stamp in order to hunt at the 
club, and must agree to live up to all 
state and federal shooting regulations. 

In addition to this state-operated club, 
there are privately owned shooting clubs 
at Lake Charles, Lake Arthur, Crowley, 
and Morgan City, La. These clubs are 
available to nonresident sportsmen un- 
der reasonable conditions and charges. 





Michigan Sharptails 


HARP-TAIL grouse were first ob- 

served in Michigan about 20 years ago, 
in the western end of the upper penin- 
sula, to which they had drifted from 
Wisconsin. The bird has now increased 
its range to Seney, and the state Game 
Department is endeavoring, by means of 
live-trapping and release of birds, to es- 
tablish this grouse in the eastern half 
of the upper peninsula and the northern 
part of the lower peninsula. 

Apparently the sharptail is ready to 
take over new range where food condi- 
tions and cover are favorable. This is a 
bird of open and semi-open country, 
preferring grassy fields partly grown up 
to brush, and uplands not too thickly 
grown. Near-by farms seem to be part 
of a favorable environment, since they 
furnish cleared lands and food. Hunting 
of the bird, therefore, is an open-country 
sport, and a first-class bird dog is needed. 
These grouse are both hardy and wary, 
and often flush far out of range. 


Canadian Tourist Traffic 


ELL-AUTHENTICATED reports 
from several Canadian provinces 
point to a large increase this year in 
tourist travel from the United States. 
It is probable that the Province ef Que- 


bec will show a 38 percent increase for | 


the season, with Montreal claiming 70 | 
percent more American visitors than 
last year. Ontario’s visitors, at a time 
when the season was well advanced, had 
about equaled the figures for 1939, which 
was the best season for tourist traffic 
the province had experienced up to then. 
The fall hunting season will undoubted- 
ly swell the totals considerably. 


OUISIANA is perhaps unique among 


at this club. Nearly all of North Ameri- | 


Hunters must | 
every day at | 


A sportsman wishing to avail himself | 


which is accepted | 
| count at the club. This fee is forfeited | 


Guests must | 
have a state hunting license and a fed- | 
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INSTEAD OF GETTING A BUCK 
HE code PLENTY OF DOUGH... 


1) He's hired cabin and guide for 
one expensive day's sport... 


© Then another tire blows out — 
and blows up his whole day. 


FOR AMAZING PROOF of 2-Way 
Safety, you should see the letters 
Seal-o-matic users send in! 100,000 
miles without changing tires on the 
road. Five years without a flat. And 
the photos!... tires so badly gashed 
you know they would have blown 
out, with ordinary tubes — though 
they never even went flat, with B. F. 
Goodrich Seal-o-matic Inner Tubes. 


FOR ECONOMY, TOOQ—users report 
astounding records. One taxi fleet 
figures 34.6% more tire mileage. 
Another estimates a saving of 90% in 
his repair costs. These and other true 
experiences cited in latest Seal-o- 
matic booklet. Write The B.F. Good- 


rich Company,Akron, Ohio, Dept.O-2. 


trade in your 
present tubes, 
new or old 

balance on 
easy terms, at 
Goodrich Silver- 
town Stores and 
many B.F.Good- 
rich Dealers. 









2) But while the clock ticks off dol- 
lars... he puts on a spare. 





4) All he hunts is a tow-car... and 
he's out still more dough! 
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HUNTING, GET B.F. GOOD- 
RICH SEAL-O-MATICS 
ROTECTION 
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FLATS BOTH! 



























Nail In... 


**Self-Healing’’ 
lining works in to seal punc- 
tures and even big rips while 
you ride 


Seal-o-matic 


For extra blow- 
out protection, tube is 60% 
stronger than ordinary tubes 
—toughened and made 
stant with 
Duramin, like 


extra heat-res 





Goodrich 
Silvertown Tires. Built to 













size like a tire,too—not sold 
flat, to be 
weakened by stretching. 


blown up and 


Sealomean#ric \nnerTubes 


FOR PASSENGER CARS—FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKS 











CONGRESS 


All Wool 


Dlannel Shirts 


You'll be blazing new trails to comfort ina 


Congress All-Wool Flannel Shirt. They’re | 


roomy and rugged and made for men of 
action. Choose from authentic plaids, bold 
checks or plain colors. Sizes 1414 to 18. 
See your dealer or write for booklet and 
sample swatches. Congress Sportswear, 
149 Essex Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


¢ $ 
MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1863 ~ jy tO 


FOR THE GREAT OUTDOORS 
CONGRESS SPORTSWEAR 





IDEAL HUNTING 


Large acreage of posted land and State forest, 
located in the heart of the BEAR and DEER 
country. All kinds of upland game. Guides and 
rabbit hounds available at all times. Comforta- 
ble accommodations, excellent table. Write for 
information or reservations 


PICKWICK LODGE 


Round Top (Tel. Cairo 15F4) New York 


MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, bear and small game. Sixty black bears 
and over one hundred bull moose shot at Meta- 
gama in the past few seasons. General refer- 
ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, 











Que. Descriptive folder. 
BATES CAMPS 
Camp 2 Metagama Via (C.P.R.), Ont., Can. 


NORTH STAR CAMPS & LODGES 


Clay Lake & Big Cannon Lake 
The end of the road. . . the Beginning of 
unsurpassed hunting and fishing. 

Muskie, Trout, Walleye, Northern Pike 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Small Game In Abundance 
Canoe trips arranged. Guides, Boats, canoes, launch, 
motors. Also light housekeeping cabins on Clay Lake. 

Rates & information on request. Write, please, to 
NORTH STAR CAMPS 
QUIBELL 


. Hunting G Fishing | 
PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease 





FOR SALE 


Fine Resort in Wisconsin’s 


Indian Head Country 
10 Cottages, Main Lodge, 40 Guests. All capinped. 
gas, electricity, water. Exceptional chain of lakes. 
MUSKIE, BASS, WALLEYES. Fine deerarea. Win- 
ter sports possibilities. No hay fever. Future for 
young couple. Owner wishes to retire. For de- 
tails, write 


P. O. Box 96 Iron River, Wis. 











ONTARIO, CANADA 














Saskatchewan's Fine Hunting 


HOSE in a position to know say that 

the Province of Saskatchewan in Can- 
ada has the finest upland-bird hunting in 
North America. Whether or not that is 
true, it is certain that for prairie 
chicken, Hungarian partridge, and the 
native partridge the shooting there is 
unexcelled, and an eye opener to sports- 
men accustomed to depleted coverts 
further south. 

Last year the shooting there was the 
best in years, and some doubt was ex- 
pressed that 1941 could be as good, ow- 
ing to the big kill during the 1940 season. 
However, government employees and 
other trained observers agree that there 
was more breeding stock this year than 
in 1940, and that Saskatchewan has, for 
this season, a greater number of prairie 
chickens and partridges than at any 
time during the last 20 years. 

Hunting for ducks and geese also 
promise to be excellent in the province 
this season. More birds arrived from the 
south, and there has been more water in 
potholes and sloughs than in years. An 
additional attraction is ptarmigan, which 
breed in the Arctic in the summer and 
migrate further south in the early au- 
tumn. For these birds it is necessary to 
go farther north than for other game 
mentioned, but in favored sections, such 
as the Lac la Ronge, a hunter who is a 
decent shot ought to be able to get his 
bag limit within an hour. The birds are 
there in millions, with very few hunters 
to hunt them. The best ptarmigan dis- 
tricts are also the best big game dis- 
tricts, with moose and caribou. How- 
ever, facilities for hunters are limited 
in those areas, and the hunter must ex- 
pect to rough it. 

This department will be glad to advise 
American hunters who wish to try this 
fine Saskatchewan hunting. 


New Hampshire Deer 


HERE are five good areas for deer 

hunting within the state of New 
Hampshire. In order of their size they 
are Coos County, within the towns of 
Errol, Dummer, Cambridge, and Pitts- 
burg; Carroll County in the towns of 
Ossipee, Effingham, Freedom, Madison, 
and Tamworth; Cheshire County in the 
towns of Chesterfield, Westmoreland, 
Winchester, Hinsdale, Richmond, and 
Swanzey; Grafton County in the towns 
of Lyme, Dorchester, Orford, Went- 
worth, and Warren; and Rockingham 
County in the towns of Candia, Deer- 
field, Auburn, and Nottingham. These 
areas are points of concentration; the 


remainder of the deer population is 
scattered throughout the rest of the 
state. 

In the 1940 open season the New 


Hampshire deer kill approximated 5,500, 
which exceeded all previous records for 
the state. For the last four years the 
sex ratio of the deer killed in the state 
has been about 59 bucks to 41 does. All 
the best deer areas in the state are easily 
accessible; long wilderness trips are un- 
necessary. 


Wyoming’s Big Game 


HE third nationwide big. game census 
made recently by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service gives Wyoming a“high 
rank among all the states for the 
abundance and variety of its big game 
species, rating first in the number of 


| elk, antelope, mountain sheep, and buf- 


falo, and second in moose and grizzly 
bears. 





However, there is a considerable dif- 
ference between the number of elk as es- 
timated by the federal authorities, and 
that estimated by the Wyoming Game 
and Fish Department. The federal es- 
timate is 57,800, while the state’s is 36,- 
000. Other than that, there is little dif- 
ference between state and federal figures 
on the other game. The Wyoming of- 
ficial department figures include 60,000 
mule deer, 2,000 white-tail deer, 33,000 
antelope, 3,300 moose, 2,500 mountain 
sheep, 1,500 black bears, and 460 grizzly 





bears. About 90 percent of the grizzly 
bears are in Yellowstone Park. 
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This 
Chapin, 


bagged by Ellis 
Idaho 


splendid buck was 


hunting out of Sun Valley, 


Alberta Big Game 


HE country between the Wapiti and 

Porcupine rivers in Alberta is excel- 
lent for grizzly bears, caribou, moose, 
goat, and deer. Outfitting points for this 
area are Hythe and Wembley, Alta., and 
the Northern Alberta R.R. gives access. 

In the Athabaska Forest, to the north 
of the Canadian National R.R., there is 
an abundance of mountain sheep, moun- 
tain goat, caribou, moose, and deer. 
There are also some grizzly and black 
bears. Trails and hunting conditions are 


good, and a 30-day hunt in this area 
should give the hunter his bag limit 


Outfitting points are Entrance, Jasper, 
Luscar, and Mountain Park. 

Moose and elk are abundant, and 
sheep and goats are in fair number 
along the Mountain Park branch, ex- 
tending southwest from the main line of 
the Canadian National Railway at Bick 
erdike. Mule deer are also plentiful in 
some sections. 

The Clearwater Forest is hunted out 
of Rocky Mountain House and different 
places west to Nordegg. There ar 
sheep, goat, moose, and elk in fair num 
bers in that district. West of Calgary, 
on the Canadian Pacific R.R., there are 
outfitters located at points between Cal- 
gary and Banff, with hunting in the Bow 
River Forest. This area offers sheep 
goat, moose, and deer, with some bears 


British Columbia Moose 


OR Moose it would be hard to equal 

the Crooked River section of British 
Columbia, which lies directly north of 
Prince George, B.C. From 30 to 40 mooss 
have been seen in that area in a singl 
day. You might possibly see a mul 
deer, an odd caribou, ‘or a black bear 
there, but it primarily is moose country 

It is an easy country to get into, wit! 
a good automobile road to Summit Lake 
The river itself is a fine, safe river, and 
has plenty of rainbow trout and Dolly 
Vardens beyond the lake.—Thomas Rid 
ler. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Tellico Deer and Boars 


EER, wild boar, and bears all may 
legally be hunted in the Cherokee 
National Forest in southeastern Ten- 
nessee in November of this year. 
is in the 85,000-acre Tellico Game and 
Fish Management Area, where deer have 
so increased that now it has been possi- 
ble to declare an open season on them. 
One section thrown open to deer hunt- 
ing is on the North River. Four hunts 
with 25 hunters each are scheduled for 
a following dates: Nov. 3, 4, and 5; 
Nov. 10, 11, and 12; Nov. 17, 18, 19; and 
Nov. 24, 25, 26. The bag limit is one buck 
with visible antlers, or each hunter may 
kill a wild boar or a bear; but no more 
than one animal. Each deer hunter will 
pay a fee of $5, and $15 extra if he should 
kill a bear; but there will be no extra 
charge if he kills a boar. Local guides 
and packers may be hired at $3 a day. 
In addition 200 hunters will be privi- 
leged to hunt deer in the Ocoee Game 
Management Area in Polk County, Tenn., 
and also in the Cherokee National For- 
est. Four hunts are scheduled there on 


Nov. 17, 18, and 19; Nov. 20, 21, and 22; 
Nov. 24, 25, 26; and Nov. 27, 28, and 29. 


Here, too, no dogs will be allowed, and 
the bag limit is one buck with visible 


antlers. Native wild hogs may also be 
killed in any numbers without extra 
charge. There are no European wild 


boars in this area. The fee for this hunt 
is $5 a day, and local guides and packers 
may be hired for $3 a day. 

All hunters for deer, boar, and bears 
must have a Tennessee license. Bears 
may be hunted only in the Citico River 
section of the Tellico area. Two separate 
hunts of not less than 10 or more than 
15 hunters have been planned for Oct. 
27 and 28, and Nov. 3 and 4. Each party | 
will be allowed two bears; and each 
hunter in these parties may kill a boar 
and take it out by paying $10 extra. Fees 


This | 





for the party hunt are $25 for each party | 
plus $45 for guides and dogs which will 


be provided. 

Three other party hunts for bears are 
scheduled for Oct. 30 and 31, Nov. 6 and 
7, and Nov. 13 and 14. Each party will 
consist of from 10 to 15 hunters, and will 
cost $25 a party, but hunters must pro- 
vide their own guides and dogs subject 
to the approval of the District Ranger. 
The bag limit on these hunts is two 
bears, and one boar for each hunter who 
pays $10 extra. 

Other bear and boar hunts are sched- 
uled for dates in October and November, 
but the general pattern of these is simi- 
lar to the above. 


New Ontario Hunting Area 


COUNTRY that never has been 

hunted, and where Indians have 
never located, has just been opened up 
in Ontario. It is not accessible by motor 
road, covers a large area, and is ap- 
proached by a branch line of the Cana- 
dian National Railway. This area lies 
between Fort William and Sioux Look- 
out. Bears, moose, deer, ducks, and 
small game are abundant, and there also 
is good fishing for wall-eyes, Northern 
pike, and lake trout. 

Unusually good water routes and a 
number of logging roads make hunting 
in that section easier. A sportsman’s 
camp operator of long experience re- 
cently arranged with a lumber company 
to make use of its camps as hunter's 
camps, providing four locations 6 mi. 
apart from which to hunt. This new 
hunting territory is reached either by 
rail or car to Sioux Lookout, and thence 
into the area by railroad. 
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Tis agreed | 


..... For relaxing pause 





or joyous celebration, men 
have a persuasive reason 


to call for Teacher’s ... 
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Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 


[SOLE U. S. AGENTS: | Schieffelin & Co., _NEW YORK CITY » IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


accepts only the most representative 


CAMPS, RESORTS, GUIDES 








A Wendertul Place to 
LIVE? 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


TT The oe groRelis of the Southwest’’ offers a perfect 
and OUTFI ERS climate fo ealth and outdoor life. Brisk business. 
State University Beautiful residential sections. Sur- 

for these columns rounded by forested mountains. Write for FREE BOOK. 


Dept. -s 
ALBUQUERQUE CIVIC COUNCIL 


If you want Real Sport 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


get in touch with them 









































Are you sure you are 
getting TOP prices for YOUR furs? 


Valuable, New Book from Sears Will Help 
You... Mail Coupon Now for FREE Copy! 
With the outlook for HIGHER raw fur prices 
this season, it's all the more vital that you receive 
the very TOP for your pelts. Brand-new 1941-42 “Tips to 


Trappers” book gives valuable hints for putting EXTRA fur-dollars 


in your pocket! Tells about Sears 13th National Fur Show with 
$4,590.00 in cash awards for correct pelt handling! Gives hints that 
may help YOU share in these big awards. All awards are in addi- 
tion to full value for fur that Sears (acting as your agent) get you for 


your pelts. Don’t miss getting your FREE copy. Mail coupon now. 


Mail to point below nearest to you: 
Senay , ROEBUCK and CO. 


Chicag ip his—Dallas— Kansas City— Seattie 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, latest edition of 
**Tips to Trappers,’’ also fur shipping tags. 

(If you haveshipped to Sears within the past two seasons, and still live 
at the same address, you will receive a copy without sending coupon,) 
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Adversity Makes Hunters 


EDITOR HAT kind of a 
Outdoor Life: hunter is this Wil- 

liam A. Miles, who 
wrote the article, “So You Want to Go 
Duck Shooting?” Maybe he knows his 
ducks, but if so it seems that he just 
hasn't been to the right places to get 
them. 

We don’t claim the best hunting in 
the U.S.A. down here at Back Bay and 
Currituck Sound, but we can still take 
a rough, cold day, such as Miles de- 
scribes, and we'll guarantee more than 
two ducks to a person, even if he is the 
worst of shots. 

That article certainly would be dis- 
couraging to a man contemplating his 
first duck hunt. But maybe Miles wants 
to discourage tyros because he figures 
there are already too many shooters 
out.—Leon Dudley, Virginia Beach, Va. 


“aN NAW, THE 
< HUNTIN'S 
TERRIBLE! 






hand to Wil- 
liam A. Miles for 
that piece, No doubt 
it annoyed a lot of people that take their 
mallards and broadbills very, very seri- 
ously ... and that’s just what was good 
about it! Every sport needs its share 
of debunking now and then, in Miles’s 
good-humored fashion, to keep it from 
getting exclusive, closed to new ideas, 
and as complicated in its etiquette as di- 
plomacy. Now how about keeping up 
the good work, with a similar piece on 
dry-fly fishing? There are more hard- 
shelled traditionalists in this field than 
in all others combined—men who take 
their sport so seriously, even reverently, 
that they lose all its simple pleasure. It 
would be fun to see them stirred up a 
bit.—Carlton E. Waters, Miami, Fla. 


“Murder Will Out’’ 


EDITOR T MAY take a long 
Outdoor Life: time, but sooner or 
later “murder will 
out.” Five years ago, while on a big- 
game hunt in western Canada, I had as 
guide a man typical of the best of the 
species—slow talking, quick acting, one 
who knew his stuff, and a real friend if 
you gave him a chance, which I did. He 
had seen many hunters come and go, 
and one evening I asked him, over the 
campfire, how he rated sportsmen as a 
whole. His answer was something like 
this: 
“Pretty nice bunch of fellers, take 'em 
by and large. Most of ’em is pretty soft, 


BIG 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


ain’t accustomed to hard trail work, 
seem to be kinder scared at fust of 
throwin’ their laig over a hawss, but 


they’re pretty game and soon catch on. 
Now’n then we git a lulu. Last year I 
guided fer a feller who could kick loud- 
er 'n oftener than any feller I ever did 
see. He'd kick ef the sun was shinin’ 
an’ kick ef it wan't. Well, sir, we met 
up with a big grizzly, fishin’ salmon out 
of a river. It was an easy shot, but this 
sport was so scared he couldn't even git 
his gun up. I stood by, waitin’. Bimeby, 
he pulls himself together and fires, more 
at the sky than anything else. The bear 
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ran off, at right angles to us, just trying 
to git away, an’ runnin’ in the direction 
he was headed. I waited for the sport 
to fire again, but he didn’t. Just dropped 
his rifle an’ legged it as hard as he 
could. So then I fired an’ got the bear. 

“When the sport heard my rifle he was 
halfway up a tree. You shoulda heard 
him light into me! Said I shoulda seen 
he was in danger long before the bear 
‘charged,’ and fired before it nearly had 
him. The bear was a big one—skin 7 
ft. 1 in. long.” 

Last winter I was invited to the an- 
nual dinner of a certain sportsman’s 
club in another city. The guest of the 
evening was “a prominent sportsman 
and big-game hunter who has hunted 
the best country of the United States 
and Canada, who will talk on some of 
his experiences, and show excellent mo- 
tion pictures of several of his hunts.” 

I went. My interest was ordinary un- 
til I heard the sportsman tell about the 
hunt in which he had killed a big 
grizzly, with hide 7 ft. 1 in. long, in the 
same area I had hunted. Then he went 
on to tell of how he had killed the bear: 

“The bear saw us before I could fire. 
At once he charged, mouth open, and 
showing his terrible fangs. My guide 
raised his rifle to fire, but I told him 
‘Wait!’ The bear came like a thunder- 
bolt. When he was only 50 ft. from us 
I fired. My shot was true. The bear 
fell, and rolled over and over, almost 
to our very feet. I thank my lucky 
stars that in that critical moment I kept 
my nerve. Here are pictures of our 
camp, and on the pole, between the two 
uprights, you’ll see the skin of my bear.” 

Sure enough, there was the camp, 
there was the bear skin 7 ft. 1 in. long, 
and there was my friend the guide. I 
wondered if, while the sport was taking 
the pictures, he was still bawling out 
the guide for not having fired sooner.— 
T. H. G. Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kings Are Scarce 


AVE just finished 
reading J. P. Cue- 
nin’s sad, sad tale, “Get 
the Hook!” about a day of fishing for 
king salmon in the Pacific. Just imag- 


EDITOR 
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ine the bad luck of hooking only two 
salmon, losing one and landing the other 
—a 42-pounder! 

Well, here in Gig Harbor we have a 
run of kings each winter and spring. 


During that time I do a lot of fishing. 
Last year, the day before Christmas, I 
caught a salmon—and then went fishless 
until January 27! In that time I had 
exactly two strikes, little fellows at 
that. The fish caught here run 20 lb. 
or less, few going more than 35. 

But on the other hand, while lots of 
us were having those long spells of poor 
luck, other fellows were getting their 
one or two fish every morning and night. 
You hear them brag of the marvelous 
fishing of Gig Harbor. Not me though! 
—Edgar Best, Anacortes, Wash. 


Lightning Gunman 


HAS. ASKINS JR. 
has drawn quite a 
lot of comment about 
his article, “Wild West Gunmen Were 
Not So Hot!” And I agree 100 percent 
with him and the others that so far as 
accuracy went, the old Westerners 
weren't so good. 
However, a few years ago I witnessed 


EDITOR 
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YEAH, BUT COULD HE 
HIT ANY THING ? 






& 


an exhibition of fast drawing and shoot- 
ing by a man by the name of Texas 
Jack Sullivan. He claimed to be the 
world’s fastest shot. After watching the 
lightning speed with which he drew 
and fired there was little doubt in my 
mind that he’d be a tough fellow to 
face.—W. F. Roberts, Sinclairville, N. Y 


Old Kentucky Killer 


EDITOR OW that Chas. As- 
Outdoor Life: kins Jr. has proved 
those old-time pistols 
just weren’t accurate enough to permit 
the miraculous shooting so popular in 
Deadeye Dick literature, I wish that 
Jack O’Connor or somebody would do 
the same job for the muzzle-loading rifle. 
I've read, and listened to, so many tales 
of Indians being killed at 500 yd., and 
squirrels knocked over at 300, that I’m 
wondering if the old Kentucky rifle was 
accurate enough for such shooting. 
Recently a member of a muzzle-loader 
rifle club and I took issue with an army 
man and a fiction writer on this subject 
We contended that a muzzle-loade: 
couldn’t hit a man at 500 yd. for the 
reason that the front sight would com- 
pletely cover the mark, and furthermor: 
you'd need a stepladder rear sight to off- 
set the tremendous trajectory of the old 
gun. The army man argued that since 
a 500-yd. hit can be made with a servic 
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rifle bearing a high blade front sight, 
the same sight on a muzzle-loader would 
make it a 500-yd. rifle. But I’m skepti- 
cal—there’s a great deal of difference in 
muzzle velocity and trajectory between 
a modern .30/06 and the old black-pow- 
der rifle. 

Also read tales where Daniel Boone 
and others could knock the eye out of a 
squirrel at 100 yd. A neighbor says it’s 
so, too; that he knew a man who could 
hit you in the eye at 500 yd. with his 
muzzle-loader, one equipped with a front 
sight made of half a dime and a rear 
sight that set right down on the barrel. 
Well, maybe—with plenty of luck. 

I, like Askins, do not contend that old- 
time shooters were not potentially fine 
marksmen. But I do say that the old 
rifles—from their nature—just didn’t 
have accuracy enough to permit 500-yd. 
shooting. 

Maybe I’m wrong. But, anyway, let’s 
see another article like Askins’s—this 
time about the muzzle-loader.—F. J. 
Leslie, Indianapolis, Ind. 


- WEE HEE, FEED 
e 'EM WORMS AN’ 
THEN COMPLAIN 
ABOUT worms! 









Yellowstone Trout 


RECENT issue car- 

ried this statement, 
on the Game Gim- 
micks page of Gus Mager: “Trout of 
Yellowstone Lake are mostly all in- 
fested, too, with worms in both viscera 
and flesh.” In justice to our trout, and 
for the information of anglers who 
might be led to pass up the trout fish- 
ing here in Yellowstone Lake, I'd like 
to point out that icthyologists agree that 
practically every fish that swims car- 
ries parasitic worms, and one book says 

. in this respect the Yellowstone fish 
do not appear to be worse than fish of 
many other lakes in the country.” And 
it should be pointed out that such worms 
do not affect the eating qualities of the 
fish. 

Yellowstone Lake has provided many 
enjoyable hours of fishing for sports- 
men from all over the world. Anglers 
seldom find better water or cleaner fish. 
—N. J. Croney, Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 
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Our Biggest Deer 


RECENT short 

article, “Elk in 
Minnesota,”’ stated 
that wapiti are the largest American 
deer. Surely the moose is the largest of 
American deer, and I imagine the article 
will start a lot of argument among 
sportsmen.—Ivor C. Guest, Alberta. 


EDITOR 
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e Indeed moose are the largest of Amer- 
ican deer—those found in Alaska are 
bigger than any found elsewhere in the 
world. In our article the wapiti was 
wrongly credited—two important words 
being inadvertently dropped. The sen- 
tence should have read, “The American 
wapiti ... are the largest of American 
round-antlered deer.”’—ED. 


Light Rod at Sea 


HE old question— 

What is a Game 
Fish?—was settled by 
me this last season, at least to my own 
satisfaction. The answer? Any or all 
fish that are taken on light tackle. For 
years I have experimented with extra- 
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light gear, and feel that I can state with 
complete authority that a 3-lb. croaker 
will leave nothing to be desired if you 
fight him on cotton thread and a 3-oz. 
rod. The same fish, taken on a broom- 
stick with guides, will put up no fight 
at all, but neither would a rainbow on 
a surf rod. 

Recently I was a member of a party 
on Chesapeake Bay. The other boys all 
used the usual Bay rod and heavy reel, 
so I took plenty of kidding about my 
toothpick. But before the day was over 
all hands were won over to the light 
stick. Why, even a lowly carp will give 
you an argument if you allow him half 
a chance, and while we'd all prefer trout 
or bass, these scaled rascals won’t al- 
ways cooperate. So we sharpen up on 
old man carp. 

To my mind, the best rig for light 
salt-water fish, such as flounder, sea 
trout, croaker, etc., is a 4-0z. split-bam- 
boo bass rod and a 12-lb.-test silk line. 
With such a rig the writer has landed 
all the lesser salt-water fighters, some 
up to 30 lb. With game fish growing 
scarce due to netting, the use of ultra- 
light tackle will double the sport of 
those who go down to the sea these 
days to fish.—Sherman Lee Pruitt, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Soldiers Are Barred 


EDITOR ROM a statement by 
Outdoor Life: Frank Dufrensne, 

Executive Officer, the 
Alaska Game Commission, contained in 
a letter dated July 15, 1941, it appears 
that soldiers, sailors, and coast guards- 
men stationed in Alaska will be barred 
from hunting this fall. 

Dufrensne passed the buck to a So- 
licitor of the Department of the Interior, 
quoting the latter as saying that the 
Alaska Game Commission had no right 
to issue resident hunting licenses to any 
member of the army, navy, or coast 
guard, for the reason that an applicant 
for such a license must have lived in the 
territory for one year, for the purpose 
of making his permanent home there, 
and that members of the armed forces 
do not come under this category. 

The civilian residents aren’t against 
giving soldiers resident licenses; the few 
that object at first soon switch over 
when they learn that soldiers are sports- 
men. In the end it boils down to a 
question of money: if a uniformed man 
can pay $50 for a nonresident license he 
can hunt; otherwise—no! 

Lots of service men have been sta- 
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tioned here for a year or more. And 
last year I had no trouble getting a 
resident license. But now we must go 
without; for it stands to reason that a 
man drawing a soldier’s pay can’t lay 
out $50 for a license. As sportsmen 
why not give us a sporting chance?— 
Donald O. Spaulding, P.F.C., Ladd Field, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Trout Sanctuaries 


EDITOR HAT article, “Can 
Outdoor Life: We Save Our Trout 
Fishing?” by Allen 


Parsons, is particularly valuable and 
timely, dealing with the chief problem 
now facing trout fishermen. However, 
the article suggests the creation of sanc- 


tuaries but doesn’t develop the idea. 
There may be good arguments for and 
against closing some trout streams for 
a while; I do not know, but feel that 
such a plan might aid trout fishing. 

I urge you to follow up with another 
article specifically on the idea of form- 
ing trout sanctuaries, giving the opin- 
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ions of expert trout-hatchery and fish- 
commission men; also get the attitude 
of veteran anglers. All this would prove 
interesting reading, and might be a big 
step toward solving the problem of sav- 
ing our trout, a problem which is get- 
ting rapidly worse in many areas.— 
Ralph 8S. Doud, Boulder, Colo. 


Turning the Tables 


EDITOR HILE on my va- 
Outdoor Life: cation this sum- 

mer I got acquainted 
with an old Catskill Mountain bear 
hunter, a man who has lived 75 years 
within a hundred miles of New York 
city—and has never seen it. But al- 
though he’s never been “outside” he 
keeps up with modern ideas. 

“You needn’t ever get hurt,” he told 
me, “if a bear, for instance, ketches you 
unarmed. You run into a mama bear 
with cubs, maybe, and she’ll go for you. 
But I always use this-here psychology 
on ’em. Naturally, when the old bear 
starts for me, and I ain’t got a gun, I 
takes to my legs and runs. Of course, 
I know that the bear can ketch me 
sooner or later, so the fust big tree I 
comes to I start runnin’ round, and the 
bear after me. 

“Now, here’s the psychology. When we 
start runnin’ round the tree the bear 
is after me, but in a little while, I put 
on a sprint and get behind the bear. 
Then she figures I must be chasin’ her 
and she ups and runs off. 

“Yep, that-there psychology never 
fails!"——-Gregory Auberg, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Likes Variable Angles 


EDITOR EADING what Wm. 
Outdoor Life: Harnden_ Foster, 
your skeet editor, has 
to say about variable-angle skeet I am 
somewhat surprised at his attitude. 
He says that he is against anything 
that will transform skeet “from a game 
of skill into a circus.” Now, I fail to 
see where less skill is required in vari- 
able skeet than in the regular game. 
Certainly the scores produced in it by 
some of the greatest shots would indi- 
cate that more skill is needed. He’s 
right about the circus though: variable- 
angle skeet is more fun than a circus. 
It’s my opinion that the innovation 
will broaden out the game of skeet to 
include a lot of good field shots, men 
who never could compete in regulation 
skeet because they couldn’t afford to 
practice. And when the little fellows in 
skeet think that they stand a chance 
in big-time competition, you can be 
sure that they’ll get in there and try. 
More hunters would shoot skeet for 
practice if they weren’t so badly out- 
classed by ‘groove shooters;” their 15's 
and 17’s look pretty awful against 
“straights.” But in variable-angle skeet 
the regulars get 15’s and 17’s and the 
hunters are right in there with them.— 
Harry Sumner, Rochester, N. Y. 
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AST winter at the annual dinner of a 
large sportsman’s club the toast- 
master read a report of the number 
of predators that club members had 

shot or trapped during the year. It 
made an impressive showing; so many 
foxes, sO many owls, a considerable 
number of hawks, weasels—even a 
shrike or two. There was considerable 
applause, but the man who sat next to 
me, a widely known sportsman and con- 
servationist, did not join in. Instead he 
snorted, and turned to me. 

“Not a word about house cats,” he 
commented. ‘“There’s no telling how 
many beneficial hawks and owls were 
killed by these well-meaning but unin- 
formed men. Foxes, coyotes, hawks, 
owls, and all the rest are blamed for 
killing off our game birds and song 
birds. But the house cat does more 
harm than any or all of them!” 

I probably looked surprised. 

“Don’t tell me you don’t know that 
is true? You get around. Don’t you 
know what’s going on?” 

“Frankly I haven't given the matter 
much thought,’’ I parried. “But if it’s 
so, why don’t these hunters here come 
right out in meeting and say so? Why 
don’t they do something beside killing 
hawks and owls?” 

“Half of these men here are farmers. 
If anybody started a campaign against 
cats, you'd see some of them walk out, 
never to return. They feel that cats 
are a necessity on the farm to keep 
down rats and mice. The other half are 
men who value the privilege of hunting 
on farms. They will do nothing to for- 
feit that privilege. Besides, like you, they 
probably ‘haven't given it thought.’ ” 

Obviously, if what this man said were 
true, the facts should be brought out 
and laid before the sportsmen of the 
country. But where could such facts be 
obtained? While the standing of the 
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sportsman was such as to warrant re- 
spect for his opinion, it was still only 
opinion—and that may be based on in- 
complete observation or on unconscious 
prejudice. _ : . _ 

So I set out as a reporter to get facts, 
and I went to men in key positions 
throughout the country—heads of state 
conservation commissions, ornitholo- 
gists, naturalists, and other scientists. 
Of each I asked this question: 

“What is the truth about the house 
cat? Is it an economically useful pet, 
or is it a pernicious predator among 
song birds, game birds, and small 
game?” 

Almost instantly I discovered that I'd 
opened up a subject that is as explosive 
as a shipful of T.N.T. If the common 
cat numbers its enemies by the millions 
it also can count on other millions of 
stanch friends. Farmers believe that 
cats are absolutely necessary to keep 
down rats and mice, and usually keep 
two or three—even more. Many women 
love cats as pets and, like the farmers, 
can believe no evil of them. Various 
attempts have been made to reduce the 
number of surplus and useless 
cats by some form of licensing, 
such as is required of dogs. 
Then there is inevitably an up- 
roar, and the question may as- 
sume some minor political im- 
portance. 

This hot, blazing difference 
of opinion is well illustrated by 
the reception given to a single 
book. That study—still the 
foremost on the cat as a preda- 
tor—was “The Domestic Cat, 
Bird Killer, Mouser, and De- 
stroyer of Wildlife,” by E. H. 
Forbush, noted ornithologist. 
Originally the study was 
backed by T. Gilbert Pearson, 
then president of the National 
Audubon Society, who wrote a 
bulletin about it. The study, of 
course was intended as a scien- 


tific one, its ultimate aim being to aid 
in the protection of bird life. But even 
at that there was such a storm of pro- 
test, accompanied by resignations from 
the society, about “the cruel crusade 
against cats,” that it was found advis- 
able to have Forbush’s work published 
under state auspices, although the so- 
ciety paid the entire cost of publication, 
as well as the postage bill for distri- 
buting it. 

That was twenty-five years ago, and 
Forbush estimated then that about 700,- 
000 birds were being killed annually in 
Massachusetts by farm cats. In a later 
letter to the state Division of Fisheries 
and Game, he stated that stray cats in 

“the state killed approximately two mil- 
lion birds a year—among them quail, 
ruffed grouse, pheasants, woodcock, and 
many other game birds! 

Max Hart, for many years Executive 
Secretary of the Virginia Commission 
of Game and Inland Fisheries, on three 
separate occasions has tried to have his 
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State Assembly pass a bill making the 
abandonment of any living house cat 
or kitten a misdemeanor, and providing 
that any such cat, running at large 
anywhere in the state outside of the 
limits of an incorporated town or city, 
shall be deemed a public nuisance. 
Hart’s bills were just laughed down. 
The same has been true of similar con- 
trol bills in Oregon, Utah, and Missouri. 

Hart, a close observer of wildlife, told 
me that on his many hunting trips he 
has seen more cat tracks than the 
tracks of any other animal—even far 
away from any human habitation. Just 
before I consulted him, while he was 
trout fishing in the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, he saw a house cat as wild 
as any bobcat. Hart says that the com- 
mon habit of abandoning unwanted cats 
along highways and in the woods is a 
curse to wildlife. He is a strong advo- 
cate of a licensing law. 

Guy D. Josserand, Director of the 
Forestry, Fish, and Game Commission 
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of Kansas, last winter attempted to re- 
duce the number of vagrant cats and 
predatory crows in his state by initiating 
a contest to encourage sportsmen to 
kill them. The newspapers of the state 
played up the story. The contest was 
withdrawn under heavy fire. Yet Joss- 
erand and his men estimate that there 
are ten surplus house cats to every sec- 
tion of land in the state, with a total 
vagrant cat population of somewhere 
between 750,000 and 1,000,000. Touch 
a Kansas cat, wild or semiwild, and the 
fur flies, but it’s not 
cat fur. 
Significantly, not 
one scientist of those 
consulted defends the 
cat. Frank M. Chap- 
man, ornithological 
authority and author, 
Curator of Ornitholo- 
gy, the American Mu- 
seum of Natural His- 
tory, spoke-of the 
large proportion of 
cats that are essen- 
tially wild, and said 
— that it is obvious that 
they must destroy a 
great number of birds, 
“a form of life which 
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is particularly attractive to them.” He 
also called the cat ar introduced enemy 
of birds and not a native one, and stated 
that there is no provision in the econo- 
my of bird life for loss due to cats. Dr. 
C. E. Cummings, Director of the Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., Museum of Science, told me 
there is no possible doubt that the pre- 
datory cat is a definite menace to bird 
life; and that it is pretty well estab- 
lished that the only way to cure them 
of this depredation is “to cut off their 
tails right behind the ears.’’ Cornelius 
Denslow, Science Curator, Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum, Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Brooklyn, N.Y., advo- 
cates reduction of the number of cats 
by licensing, saying it would make a 
great difference in our song and game- 
bird population. He regards the house 
cat as one of the worst enemies of our 
song birds, and said: “It is not neces- 
sarily lack of food which causes cats to 
hunt birds, but a deep-seated instinct 
which cannot be trained out of them. If 
people would keep their cats confined 
to the house during the nesting season, 
it would undoubtedly help a great deal.” 

Clifford C. Gregg, Director, Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Chicago, 
quoted the Curator of Birds of that 
museum to the effect that a large ma- 
jority of cats on farms and in suburban 
areas are allowed to roam at will. 
From this, and the practice of abandon- 
ing unwanted kittens, the ‘‘wild’”’ house 
cat develops. 

“These animals,” he pointed out, 
“many of which are as wild as any true 
wild animal, take a large toll of nest- 
ing birds. Any hunter, finding a house 
cat in the woods or fields, far from any 
habitation, should dispatch it as quickly 
and as painlessly as possible.” 

Lee S. Crandall, Curator of Birds, 
N. Y. Zodlogical Society, believes that 
from the point of view of total birds 
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Through no fault of its own, the cat—urban or 
rural—is actually a Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


killed by predators, the proportion 
chargeable to cats would be large. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, Chairman of the 
Pan American section, International 
Committee for Bird Preservation, and 
president emeritus, National Audubon 
Society, told me that domestic cats are 
great destroyers of bird life, and that 
many persons do not realize the de- 
struction inflicted upon the bird popu- 
lation because the killing is done largely 
during the hours of darkness and in 
the early morning. He advocates con- 
trol over the cat population, and “ar- 
rangements for humanely destroying 
vagrant and unwanted cats, the num- 
bers of which are exceedingly great.” 

Lieut. Col. Walter B. Jones, Director 
of the Aiabama Museum of Natural 
History, gave it as his opinion that any 
cat which leaves its owner’s home 
should be destroyed, for “it most cer- 
tainly is looking for something and that 
something is apt to be a song or game 
bird. If we are to perpetuate bird life— 
and we must—the house cat must be 
kept indoors or close to the house. Few 
of us realize that our occupation of the 
land has introduced many circumstan- 
ces quite detrimental to natural biologi- 
cal combinations. The house cat stands 
high on the list. It has no fear of man, 
yet all the cunning of its wild brethren.” 


FEW years ago Col. Jones was quail 
A hunting with a friend on a fine 
preserve in Barbour County, Alabama. 
The dogs came to a point in a clover 
patch. A single quail flushed. The gun- 
ners held their fire, waiting for the rest 
of the covey. Theirs was the first hunt 
of the season, and all the coveys had 
been large ones. No more birds came 
out, but they did flush a large house cat, 
stalking the last bird in the covey. The 
nearest house was at least a mile away. 
They killed the cat, and were convinced 
that this cat had destroyed the whole 
covey with the exception of that one 
bird. Similar observations were re- 
ported by others interviewed. 

Of the forty-eight directors of state 
conservation commissions, twenty-eight 
unqualifiedly damned the cat as a pest 
of the worst type; seven conceded its 
destructiveness but blamed largely cats 
which are “escapes,” and live in a 
state of nature; four were unwilling to 
give an opinion, and nine were not in- 
terviewed. Obviously, in order to get all 
the facts, a nationwide study, involving 
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hundreds of investigators and examina- 
tion of millions of cat stomachs, would 
have to be made. No such study has 
been or perhaps could be conducted. 
But here is informed opinion, based 
upon the observations of hundreds of 
wardens and conservation agents, and 
covering every section of the United 
States. As in the case of the scientists 
it is significant that not one of these 
state officials came out in defense of the 
cat. The best that was said of the cat 
was that it has some value around farm 
buildings. 

What Harold N. Gibbs, Administra- 
tor, Dept. of Fish and Game, Rhode 
Island, told me was typical of many 
statements which, because of space 
limitations, cannot be quoted here. He 
said: “The house cat, as a predator, 
should be brought to the attention of 
everyone interested in conservation— 
the farmer, the sportsman, and the na- 
ture lover. We hear enough of the 
depredations of foxes, hawks, and owls, 
and crows, but mention of cats as de- 
stroyers of small game and song birds 
seems to be taboo. For the last two 
years all pheasants and quail released 
in Rhode Island have been banded, and 
the sex, date, and locality where liber- 
ated were carefully recorded. Each 
year over 500 quail have been stocked 
in pairs, expensive birds, all locally 
raised from certified stock. The areas 
where they were released were care- 
fully chosen. The results have been 
rather discouraging and, in my opinion, 
the common house cat is responsible. 


“Fr OR the first week or so quail are 

easy prey to cats. Our records 
show this to be a fact. Bands are re- 
turned to us with the explanation that 
they were taken from quail ‘brought 
home by kitty’! How many birds are 
killed and left in the field will never be 
known and the destruction of young 
rabbits must be appalling. The destruc- 
tion of young song birds is common 
knowledge. I believe there is a definite 
place for foxes, hawks, and owls—I 
don’t go so far as to include crows—and 
I am equally convinced that there is 
absolutely no place for cats; the only 
good cat is a dead one.” 

F. B. Wire, Supervisor, Oregon State 
Game Commission, told me that he per- 
sonally knew of one case where a cat 
followed a hen pheasant with a brood 
of young birds, and killed them, one at 
a time, until seven had been destroyed. 
The seven birds were found by back 
tracking the cat from its last kill. This 
cat was not killing to eat, but from 
love of the chase. Wire also spoke of 
large cats killing full-grown pheasants. 
In one instance he could have prevented 
the killing, but thought, since the pheas- 
ant was a large cock, that it could take 
care of itself. The pheasant, too, was 
prepared to give battle. But the cat 
knew its job, made a leap, bit the pheas- 
ant in the neck, and killed it. Wire 
pointed out the difficulty of instituting 
control over the cat because of ranch- 
ers who keep cats as rodent catchers, 
and so oppose any definite measures of 
restriction. 

The manager of a pheasant refuge in 
Onio told George A. Montgomery, asso- 
ciate editor of “Capper’s Farmer,” that 





he was losing a large number of young 
pheasants to predators. He.was uncer- 
tain as to what animal was doing the 
damage. He obtained a number of steel 
traps and set them at all holes that 
might be used by foxes, raccoons, 
skunks, weasels, and other wild preda- 
tors. He caught only cats, the first 
night getting five. The position of the 
foot in the trap showed that four cats 
had been caught coming out of the hole, 
and one while going in. One hollow tree 
where he had expected to catch a rac- 
coon yielded four or five cats. Mont- 
gomery, who is much interested in con- 
servation, told me about farmers and 
ranchers near Matador, Tex., who have 
organized a cooperative association to 
increase the amount of wild game on 
their farms. They found that the cat 
was one of the worst enemies of quail. 


HEY set aside a day for killing stray 

cats, advertised that a drive was 
to be made on that day, and asked ail 
persons who had cats which they prized 
to pen them up for the day. During the 
day more than twenty cats were killed 
on the ranch of Elbert Reeves, secretary 
of the association, alone. A mother cat 
and litter of kittens were found in a 
raven’s nest in a mesquite tree, six 
miles from the nearest habitation. The 
mother cat was as wild as any wildcat. 

J. W. Cluett, Director, Department of 
Game and Fish of South Dakota, re- 
ported an instance where a group of 
sportsmen in that state put on a cam- 
paign against stray cats along a twelve- 
mile stretch of one of their highways. 
In the game-bird nesting season fifty 
cats were killed in that one stretch, and 
the increase of pheasants that followed 
was very noticeable. Cluett believes 
that there should be a widespread edu- 
cational campaign against the stray 
cat, starting with farmers, because it 
is from farms that the large majority 
of wild and semiwild house cats origi- 
nally come. 

Gardiner Bump, Superintendent of 
Game, New York, quoted to me the re- 
port of one state-game-farm foreman, 
who spoke of cats as predators that 





Destruction inflicted upon the bird popu- 
lation is done largely during the dark hours 
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have to be battled with the year around. 
In the spring they prey upon the chick- 
ens, in summer upon the young pheas- 
ants, and in winter upon the breeding 
pheasants. The foreman estimated the 
farm’s summer loss of young pheasants 
as at least 250 birds. Another foreman 
reported losing in December four or five 
birds. Snow was on the ground and he 
tracked the cat, which was dragging a 
pheasant, to a fence which it had 
climbed. The trail then continued down 
a road for a quarter of a mile, disap- 
pearing under an old barn. There the 
foreman found the bird, a mature hen 
pheasant, intact. Traps were placed by 
the dead bird and the cat caught. 
Weighing 1014 pounds, it had carried a 
214-pound pheasant over a fence eight 
feet high. This same foreman reported 
that on two nights there had been kills 
of birds in breeding pens. The dead 
birds were lying on the hover, and it 
appeared that cats, working through 
the wire, had killed and partially eaten 
them, which was proved later, when the 
night watchman shot a cat on the out- 
side of the pen, with paws through the 
wire, holding and eating a pheasant. 
Four adult birds had been killed in that 
manner. 


UMP also spoke of the recent experi- 

ence of Clarence Eddy, of Messenger 
Bay, on Oneida Lake, N.Y. Driving 
home at night along a dirt road the 
lights of his car showed a fawn being 
closely pursued by another animal re- 
sembling a bobcat. The car struck this 
latter animal and killed it. Examina- 
tion by the district wildlife manager 
showed that the creature was a wild 
house cat, with part of its tail missing. 
The cat was judged to have been wild 
for years and, though lean, weighed 
1014 pounds. 

Elliott S. Barker, State Game War- 
den of New Mexico, told about a trap- 
per employed by the game department 
to trap predators in an area where at- 
tempts were being made to reintroduce 
the masked quail. Visiting this trapper, 
Barker noticed that he had a very large 
cat at his place, and suggested to him 
that this cat might be wandering out 
into the game area and doing damage. 
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The foreman caught a cat at 
the rearing pens, with its paws 
through the wire, holding and 
eating a pheasant; four other 
birds had been killed in the 
same way. The mystery of the 
nightly raids was cleared up! 


The employee assured him that the cat 
never got away from the house. But 
later the trapper was surprised to find 
this same cat in one of his traps, nearly 
two miles away! 

E. Lee LeCompte, State Game War- 
den of Maryland, is convinced that the 
cat is one of the worst enemies of wild- 
life, hunting 365 days and nights 
throughout the year, stealing up on 
game unheard, and with keen instinct 
for killing. He personally has seen 
cats carrying half-grown rabbits which 
they have killed, climbing trees and 
killing mother birds and their young in 
the nest. It was because of many such 
observations by him and his men that 
the Maryland game code authorizes 
game wardens and other state officers 
to kill hunting cats, and protects them 
from any action for damages as the 
result of such killing. 

Nils H. Nilsson, a biologist 
now with the Texas Game, 
Fish, and Oyster Commission, 
made a study of the hunting 
house cat in Oregon. He tells 
me that as a result of this 
study he is convinced that the 
cat’s hunting ability and in- 
stinct is as highly developed 
today as when the animal was 
first domesticated ages ago. 
“Within a few minutes’ time 
a tame cat may be both a 
highly prized pet and a vi- 
cious predator of small mam- 
mals and birds,” he said. ‘“‘The 
cat, urban or rural, is— 
through no fault of its own— 
actually a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.” 

W. F. Dearman, Director, 
Mississippi Game and Fish 
Commission, summed up the 
opinion of most men holding 
similar office when he told me: “I would 
say that except for the person who 
turns cats loose in the woods to shift 
for themselves, the house cat can easily 
be classed as Enemy No. 1.” 

Thus the opinions of men who have 
spent years in the work of conservation. 
While wide factual surveys of the cat 
problem are not, as I’ve said, easy to 
make, the personal observations of men 


Young quail are easy prey. Bands have been 
returned with the explanation that they had 
been found on quail “taken home by kitty" 


in the field—thousands of them—are 
accurately reflected in the considered 
judgment of their superiors. Of course, 
it must be conceded that conservation- 
ists are primarily interested in the pres- 
ervation of wildlife, and that, ipso facto, 
any enemy of wildlife is their enemy 
too. Conversely, lovers of cats will con- 
sider any foe of the cat as their foe, and 
thus we have two great groups (each of 
unimpeachable integrity) at daggers’ 
points. 

In any event, summing up the opin- 
ions of the conservationists, this is what 
we find: 

The house cat does a vast amount of 
damage to useful bird life as well as 
small game. That depredation is par- 
ticularly great in nesting months, but it 
continues throughout the year. Thought- 
less and inhumane people swell the tide 
of slaughter by releasing in the woods 
or along roads cats they no longer want. 
Less culpable are the cat owners who 
permit their pets to wander in nesting 
season—often putting them out each 
night to continue their reign of terror. 
Farmers are likely to harbor more 
mousers than they need, and even when 
such cats are well fed, they are likely 
to become predators. 

Conservationists further maintain 
that the public is apathetic to the cat 
killer simply because most people sel- 
dom see a stalking cat, and perhaps 
never come upon the remains of a 
slaughtered bird or rabbit. But field 
men of the commissions do see these 
things. Thus, they and their superiors, 
as well as most naturalists in general, 
come inevitably to one conclusion: That 
the roaming cat is a wholly destructive 
nuisance. 

As for the feline’s vaunted ability 
with rats, it is interesting to note For- 
bush’s claim that this useful trait ap- 
pears only in a minority, say one third 


—with perhaps one fifth really efficient. 
With mice, a greater efficiency exists, 
but even at that, Forbush wrote, one 
fifth of the country cats, selected for 
ability, could kill just as many rats and 
mice as all cats now do. 

Between the two extremes of “Kill all 
cats!” and ‘Don’t touch a single one!” 
what measures are being considered to 
control this (Continued on page 75) 
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UR elk hunting started 
at dawn, with a sharp 
wind keening eternally 
over the ridges, and 
cold-numbed hands 
holding field glasses to 
watery, wind-seared 
eyes. So this was the Big Horns! 

We had dismounted back in the shel- 
ter of the timber, tied the horses, and 
crept out on the rock to the edge of 
nothing. Below us, this awesome north- 
ern Wyoming country fell away in a 
series of terraced benches, each wide 
enough to hide an ordinary county, drop- 
ping away in Gargantuan steps to the 
canyon of the Dry Fork of the Little 
Horn. From the gloomy depths of that 
canyon the tumbled ranges of the Big 
Horn Mountains climbed swiftly upward 
through the wooded ridges and open 
meadows of a vast game refuge. In the 
clear, frosty air our naked eyes could 
see hundreds of elk grazing in these 
tabooed meadows—six miles away as 
the crow flies, yet actually a hard day’s 
journey for a good horseman. 

But plenty of other elk must have 
been driven down from their private 
grazing lands by the snow, and Charlie 
Miller was searching for them. He 
gazed steadily for a long moment, then 
gestured toward a patch of Christmas 
trees stuck on the steep slope of a bench 
half a mile away. “You ride to that 
clump of spruce down there and wait. 
Chris and Bill are off there to the east, 
Gusty and Buck to the north; there’s a 
big herd in that heavy timber beyond, 
off the reservation, and the boys have 
already spotted them. When the run 
starts, the herd will come right close to 
that clump of spruce. You be there. I'll 
go help the drive.” 

I watched Charlie's practiced swing 
into the saddle, then looked at the near 
precipice he had ordered me to descend. 
I wondered if any horse could keep his 
footing on that steep downward slope. 
And as I untied the Cisco Kid and took 
my time about getting aboard, I re- 
flected that all this had really started 
when a crusty old Dutchman and I had 
got to feuding over who could do the 
mostest and the bestest shoot- 
ing at different kinds of game 

starting with antelope. 

The crusty Dutchman, alias 
Chris Schroeder, had not done 
so well on his antelope, and 
so naturaily had turned the 
talk to elk and deer. “Up in 
my country,” he'd said, “we'll 
find out about your shootin’, 
you wall-eyed symptom of a 
four-card draw... .” 

In his region, he had prom- 
ised, elk, deer, bears, pheas- 
ants, ducks, bobcats, coyotes, 
antelopes, and trout could all 
be taken legally in a ten-day 
trip. And besides, he had con- 
tinued, there were other vari- 
eties of game, such as blue 
grouse, willow grouse, ruffed 
grouse, Hungarian partridges, 
Chukars—and a grizzled, 78- 
year-old cook named Daddy 
Ed Powers. With the excep- 
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tion of the ‘‘Huns,”’ Chris had said, these 


argue with the way he cooks deer liver, 





A BIG TIME in the 
BIG HORNS 
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Dick Bard's little 
buck gets an anxious 
eye from old Paint; 
like most horses he 
hates toting a deer 
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ELK, DEER, DUCKS, AND TROUT MAKE 
WYOMING HILLS WORTH HEADING FOR 
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The author gloats over his big } 
deer's handsome spread as Buck 
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elk tongue, and cottage pudding with 
rum sauce—though I don’t think you'll 
want to.” And he’d also made some 
mention of fish chowder, pancakes, fried 
eggs, and deep-dish apple pie with a 
crust as thin as a politician’s conscience. 

“A hunter’s paradise,” the Dutchman 
had said. Now, this is a phrase I’ve 
heard all my life, but I never believed 
there was any such place any more than 
I believe jack rabbits lay pink Easter 
eggs with pictures of George Washing- 
ton on them, so I had come into these 
mountains in a skeptical frame of mind, 
with a warm sun shining on the back of 
my neck and a keen eye out for bear 
sign in the chokecherry patches. I was 
to come out in a howling blizzard, rid- 
ing mountain trails on the back of the 
Cisco Kid, with a nine-horse pack train 
loaded with meat and a scary-eyed 
brone faunching under the head, hide, 
and quarters of the biggest buck I ever 
hope to get a shot at. But that was 
SNCET. s0 

To complete the picture, Chris and I 
had persuaded Dick Bard to join us on 
the hunt. After a bit we’d added Bill 
Harwood, a native son, and, of course, 
Charlie Miller. ‘‘We’ll use my line cabin 
up on the head of Pass Creek,’’ Charlie 
had said. “‘She’s a dry camp, and snug.” 

With this trio, and a bunch of wran- 
glers, guides, and all-around top hands 
named respectively Buck, Slim, Gusty, 
Swede, Bill, and Two-Spade Pete, plus 
that grizzled old cook I mentioned, we’d 
lined out for Charlie’s cabin. A passel 
of supplies and ammunition had come 
with us, diamond-hitched on the backs 
of a dozen pack horses. 

On an average-size map that part of 
the Big Horns we were to hunt looks 
about as big as a postage stamp, but 
from that place on the rim rock where 
Charlie spotted elk, a man can stand 
and see four counties clothed in timber, 
and beyond to the south the rolling 








humps and brush-clad draws of the 
broad Tongue River country, where 50,- 
000-acre cattle ranches exist almost un- 
noticed. 

Reflecting on these things as I untied 
the Kid from a tree there by the rim 
rock, I reluctantly mounted, nerving 
myself to ride down the drop-off over 
which Charlie had disappeared. I could 
see Chris and Bill closing in from the 
east, while Gusty and Buck rode hard 
from the north. Their shrill yells came 
across the frozen distance as clear and 
sharp as the treble notes of a concert 
piano. They were turning the herd and 
bringing it back into the timber. It 
was time to get going. 

3ut the Cisco Kid didn’t want to try 
that slope. Charlie and Old Sock had 
taken it at a running walk, but the Kid 
made an issue of it. As I dismounted 
and slid down the hill with the horse on 
my shoulders, I could see Charlie al- 
ready out on the bench, riding after the 


Yes, that's actually 
a smile on Daddy Ed 
Powers's face as he 
offers Bill Harwood 
a mess of trout. But 
one word of criticism 
and the terrible-tem- 
pered cook will live 
up to his reputation 


Antlers, hides, and 
meat make an impres- 
sive showing as the 
pack train heads out 
of camp in charge of 
Charlie Miller, the 
author's wild-riding, 
elk-hunting partner 


herd. Presently I saw elk running spas- 
modically through the timber, and knew 
that in a moment they'd break out— 
though I was still 300 yards from the 
place Charlie had told me to make for. 
A shot cracked and echoed across the 
benches now, and the herd boiled out of 
the timber. They were running fast, an 
old cow in the lead, calves, spike bulls, 
and young heifers following, while a 
huge, antlered bull brought up the rear. 
Little puffs of powdered snow exploded 
in the air as their hoofs broke through 
the crust. 

In this region it is legal to kill either 
a bull, cow, or calf, so most hunters pick 
their game for the quality of the meat, 
leaving the big heads for those who like 
trophies. Old bulls with fifty-inch heads 
are not uncommon, but they are usually 
hard to come up on, and as Gusty put 
it, their meat is “tougher’n a boot.” 
Cows are smart, and yearlings just as 
fast, so they’re (Continued on page 70) 
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YOU HAVE TO BE CRAZY TO FISH FOR TROUT 
IN MID-AUTUMN=YES, CRAZY LIKE A FOX! 
By ELDON ROBBINS 












































CCORDING to the grizzled old-timers who spend their 

lives tramping the wooded northern hills of lower Mich- 

igan, the full moon of October is the Mad Moon. Im- 

patiently it pushes its red face above the eastern hills 

while faint streaks of light still linger in the western sky. Then, 

when the last ray of the setting sun is gone, it rises higher and 

higher, changing from red to gold—a gold that shimmers across 

the dark lakes, that glows in the shining mist of the waterfall, 

and trickles like rivulets into the purple sea of the darkened 
forest depths. 

Perhaps it is a mad moon. Certainly 
your pulse quickens as you walk beneath 
it, following the curving shoreline of a 
sandy beach. The sharp bark of a coyote 
drifts across the waters from the hills be- 
yond, making your spine tingle and stif- 
fening the short hairs at the back of your 
neck. A ruffed grouse clucks sleepily from 
his perch high in a poplar tree. Tomorrow, 
in his madness, he may plunge wildly 
through the window of that cottage down 
the beach, or perhaps hang himself in the 
maze of telephone wires along the high- 
way near by. 

It was during such a stroll in the moon- 
light that a perfectly normal June desire 
cual swelled into an October obsession. I craved 

to go trout fishing. Now in the Wolverene 
State, the trout season ends on Labor Day 


Every worm has its day. 
: , —for most anglers. Should you come un- 


Substituting a crawler 


for his fly, the author der the influence of the Mad Moon, though, 
finally took a rainbow you will find that the Michigan Depart- 

ment of Conservation has provided a few 
Mrs. Tharr hadn't had stretches of trout water where you may 
trout for so long she'd fish until the snow flies in December. I 
forgotten its taste— scurried back to my hotel room to locate 
but not how to cook it! the nearest of these streams. 


A footnote in fine print at the bottom 
Jim's idea of eating—a of a page in the fishing laws explained: 
nice mess of |2-inchers 
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“Rainbow or steelhead trout may also 
be taken with hook and line during 
September, October, and November 
from. ...” I scanned the brief list and 
my eyes halted at: “... from the Stur- 
geon River, down from the dam at Wol- 
verine.” Then a chance remark of a 
fishing partner during a trouting foray 
of the past summer flashed through my 
mind. 

“Don’t miss fishing the Sturgeon this 
fall,” he had suggested. “Go to Jim 
Tharr’s place between Indian River and 
Wolverine. Jim will tell you he’s too 
busy to go fishing, but don’t let that 
stop you. Just stick around and talk 
trout for fifteen or twenty minutes.” 

The sun was high in the blue October 
sky the following morning when I 
turned a curve in the highway and 
caught sight of Jim Tharr’s place. A 
row of neat cabins nestled at the foot of 
a protecting hillside that was ablaze 
with autumn colors. Jim was puttering 
about his combination filling station, 
grocery store, tackle emporium, res- 
taurant, and general lounging place for 
anglers. For the proprietor of a fishing 
resort, he gave an amazing answer to 
my inevitable question. ‘‘Nope,” he re- 
plied, “they ain’t biting. Fact is, they 
haven’t been doing much all summer. 
It’s been a bad season.” 

“What about the spawners?” I in- 
quired. ‘“Haven’t they started upstream 
yet?” 

“Oh, they’re catching one now and 
then,” he said carelessly. ‘Fellow 
brought in a five-pounder yesterday.” 

“Yes, and if he doesn’t come and get 
it pretty quick, I’m thinking of eating 
it myself.’’ This came from inside the 
store, and Jim’s wife stepped to the 
door. “It’s been so long since I’ve had 
a trout to eat, I’ve just about forgotten 
how they taste.” 

Here was my opportunity. “Let’s go 
over and throw a few flies at 'em,” I 
suggested eagerly. “I could go for a 
mess of trout myself.” 

But Jim failed to rise to this one. 
“You'll probably be wasting your time,” 
was his pessimistic reply. “But if you’re 
dead set on going, better take along 
some night crawlers and a good stout 
leader. You might tie into one of those 
big spawner rainbows.”’ 

I didn’t have any heavy leaders, so 
Jim dug some out of his tackle counter 

five-foot leaders, of fine braided wire. 
I didn’t have any hooks, so Jim sorted 
out half a dozen long-shanked No. 2 
Carlisles. Then came the question of 
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how far my split shot 
should be placed above 
the hook. And should 
one fish the deep holes - 
or the riffles? 


“Oh shucks!” sighed . 


Jim resignedly. “Git 

your outfit rigged up 

and I'll go along with 

you. I might as well ae 
waste one more after- 
noon on that river.” 

Half an hour later 
we halted at the crest 
of a hill overlooking 
the Sturgeon, and Jim 
pointed to a log jam 
flung helter-skelter 
across the river at a 
bend downstream. 
Here was where we 
were to begin fishing. 
I knotted a medium- 
size streamer fly tomy 
leader, and dropped it 
alongside a log forty 
feet away. It darted 
downstream toward 
the jam, then strug- 
gled through the gur- 
gling water along the 
edge of the tangled 
mass of logs. But 
nothing happened. 
Another cast was equally fruitless. 

I turned to my partner. “Let’s see 
what you can do with your night crawl- 
ers,” I suggested. 

Jim stepped into the river and sent 
the bundle of worms flying across the 
stream to plop into the water alongside 
a half-sunken log. A silver streak 
flashed out of the depths beneath the 
log and Jim’s line snapped taut. He 
set the hook with a flick of his wrist 
and a husky rainbow trout leaped into 
the air. 

“Well, I'll be a monkey’s uncle!”’ sput- 
tered my companion. “A trout on the 
first cast.” He grinned sheepishly as 
he dropped the fish into his creel. 
“Looks like I’m being made out a liar. 


They wasn’t this hungry last time I 
was here.” 

“Maybe I’d better get rid of this 
streamer fly and rig myself a bait-fish- 
ing line,”” was my rejoinder. “That 


trout went after those night crawlers 
as if he meant business.” 

But it wasn’t until three bends later 
that I actually snipped off the fly and 
untied the tapered leader. Jim had 
added two more trout to his creel while 


aes 


"Well, I'll be!” 






Jim sputtered, "A trout on the first cast!" 


I had accomplished only one _ half- 
hearted rise. 

My first cast with worms splashed 
clumsily in midstream, ten yards short 
of the swirling eddy at which it was 
aimed. The second attempt was better. 
The rod tip dipped as the current swept 
the bait into a deep hole below the rif- 
fles. The line was slicing through the 
water, swinging with the eddies in the 
pool, when suddenly it stopped. That 
meant but one of two things—a snag or 
a big trout. 

It was then that a lesson of many 
years before was recalled—a lesson 
learned by a boy in knee breeches with 
a great trout fisherman as his teacher. 
Little trout snap at the bait, while the 
big fellows usually take their own sweet 
time in making off with it, Dad had ex- 
plained. You don’t tighten the line on 


the big ones until after they start 
moving. 
So I curbed my impatience and 


waited, leaving just enough slack in the 
line so that there would be no telltale 
drag from the current. At last the yel- 
low silk swung steadily toward mid- 
stream. My (Continued on page 52) 
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Eustace takes advantage of the North Dakota regulation which permits the shooting of vermin from a car 







P=" USTACE is just naturally cantan- 
kerous. His method of getting on 
the right side of people is to direct 
ee &2n abusive stream of sarcasm at 
any opinion at odds with his own. I’ve 
seen him jar pillow-plump bank presi- 
dents back on their heels with one 
steaming sentence, set a lantern-jawed 
matron into flight with another, and 
half-mast the stub tail of a belligerent 
bulldog with four curt words. When I 
tried them I came away with a six- 
inch rip in my pants. Same dog too. 
“Useless,"’ I've heard him called, in 
unkind parody of his given name. My 
wife doesn’t like him. There are reasons. 
One of them has to do with the pungent 
Slice of profanity her brown-eyed nine- 
year-old acquired on a prairie-dog hunt. 
The first she knew of it came just after 
a neighborhood Bobby Feller threw a 
strike with a very ripe tomato. When I 
got home the boy was in bed—after a 
stint with a toothbrush and a cake of 
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By 
BERT 
POPOWSKI 


Popowski's expres- 
sion tells its own 
story: fine ‘scope 
sight, superb rifle 
—and a clean miss 


soap—foaming at the mouth like a dog 
with rabies. ... 

But let’s start at the beginning. 

Joaquin Wilson is a grand shot and 
owns one of the finest assortments of 
rifles you ever saw—in a sporting-goods 
store or out of it. Woodchucks, prairie 
dogs, crows, and the like are wise to 
postpone even the necessities of life 
when he’s around. What’s more, he 
knows the address of every one of the 
varmints and can tell you what each 
of them'll be doing during any given 
minute of daylight. 

I didn’t know that a back pasture of 
Eustace’s housed a prairie-dog town. 
But Joaquin did, and there we hied one 
sunny Sunday. Nor did I know Eustace 
then, or that he and Joaquin were cut 
from the same cloth when it came to 
fine rifles. But I suspected something 
when Joaquin drove through the yard 
and onto a knoll just beyond the barn, 
without making his usual courteous re- 





quest of the tall figure that lounged out 
of the barn. 

Joaquin slapped a rubber-and-felt pad 
on the car window sill, uncased a wal- 
nut and blue-steel darling, and handed 
me a bag of loads. I drew the bolt, 
glanced through the barrel, snicked a 
load into the chamber, and squirmed 
into place for a shot at a portly grand- 
pappy of Dogtown. A gout of yellow 
dirt almost covered him as he half- 
tumbled, half-rolled into his funnel- 
shaped doorway. An audible sniff at 
my elbow drew my attention to the tall 
figure I’d seen in the farmyard—Eus- 
tace. 

Without a word he reached for the 
rifle. Joaquin handed him a load as he 
cocked the rifle and tested the trigger 
pull. Negligently he leaned against the 
car and picked up a portly doggie on the 
very edge of the Jim River bank. When 
the rifle cracked that pooch departed 
this life with a sound like an exploding 
balloon. Eustace handed back the rifle. 

“Not bad,” commented Joaquin. 

“That’s the best blankety-blank off- 
hand shot you'll ever see fired out of 
this rifle,” gritted Eustace. Then he 
grinned; Joaquin had his number. 

It was late in the summer that John, 
the nine-year-old, joined us on a jaunt 
after prairie dogs. That’s when he ac- 
quired the cussword. We got a few 
dogs and had a lot of fun and I had no 
inkling of the vocal dynamite that had 
taken root in the youngster’s memory. 
But a couple of days later I learned of 
it! 

All of us were in the doghouse for 
months thereafter. Luckily the bird- 
hunting season kept us reasonably occu- 
pied, and the crop of succulent pheasants 
we harvested somewhat tempered ma- 
ternal ire. Too, it gave me time to indeli- 
bly impress the boy with one of life’s 
major lessons: that many, many male 
foibles pass feminine understanding. 

Then came a Saturday when the 
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The hunter's visit to Dog- 
town can be made a 
mighty satisfying pce 
he takes along a goo 


rifle and a ‘scope sight 


potatoes were already frozen in their 
hills, so it was useless to dig them. A 
neighbor boy with a yen to get ahead in 
life had persuaded my wife that he 
needed the. money for putting on the 
storm windows more than I needed the 
exercise. (I like that kid!) An Armi- 
stice Day storm had driven the mallards 
through nonstop, and I was at my wit’s 
end for an outing excuse. 

“Suppose the jacks are out in the 
plowing yet?’”’ I wondered. “Let’s drive 
out a way and see,” I suggested to 
John. . 

“You two go alone,’”’ she warned. 
“Not with Useless.” 

“Wasn’t going with Eustace,” I dis- 
claimed indignantly. She threw me a 
suspicious glance, but I made my bluff 
stick. John and I put rifle and kodak 
in the car and sought out the huge 
plains hares. Two of the four we found 
came home with us, their heads shat- 
tered like ripe melons by the 100-grain 
slugs we used in the Winchester 54. 
But the boy wasn’t satisfied. 

“Bet Eustace coulda got ’em all,” he 
said. 

But Eustace’s rabbit harvest was 
light indeed that winter. First it was 
rheumatism. Then a wisdom tooth gave 
him alittle hell-fire and brimstone be- 
fore he finally allowed a dentist to 
chisel it out. By the time the wound 
healed, the robins were busily scouring 
lawns that were still wormless. 

But there came a day when country 
roads were dry enough for us to get to 
whatever green pastures lured us. A 
warm sun shone and an occasional 
zephyr brought the rich odor of freshly 
turned earth. The phone rang, as I 
knew it would, and there was Eustace, 
a Eustace fully as sick of four walls as 
I was. 

Within the hour John and I pulled up 
at his house. The door was open to the 
warm spring air and in a moment Eus- 
tace came down the walk. Under one 
arm he carried a cased rifle; in the op- 
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A cautious doggie appeared, hitching higher and higher on the threshold as his fear wore off 


posite hand a worn brown hunting bag 
that clinked with the brassy note of 
fresh loads. John climbed into the back 
seat and in a moment we were heading 
for the open countryside. 

“Prairie dogs*®” I queried as we 
stopped on an old dirt road, Eustace 
nodded and uncased his Model 70 Swift. 
Next he removed the bolt, checked the 
bore, set his ’scope for 100 yards, and 
was ready for any furred or feathered 
varmint that might show its incautious 
self. 

South Dakota is one of the eastern- 
most of the plains states that permit 
the use of a firearm directly from a 
car, and then only for jacks, crows, 
foxes, and prairie dogs. As a result, 
many a crow whose education in fire- 
arms was acquired in another state, 
falls easy prey to a cautious muzzle 
eased out of a car window and rested 
on a specially made pad of rubber and 
felting. It approximates rest shooting 
and makes for superb accuracy; with 
proper windage allowance it results in 
many exceptional kills of varmint birds 
and animals. But before you try shoot- 
ing from your car make sure that the 
state game laws permit it. 

Eustace was a past master at calcu- 
lating windage, for all of his life had 
been spent in the plains country, where 
the wind is never entirely still. Too, 
the Swift is a caliber that must be 
handled with far more attention to wind 
velocity and resultant drift than to 
trajectory. The load travels in excess 
of 4,000 feet a second and we frequently 
heard the sound of the bullet striking 
its target as a continuation of the muz- 
zle blast instead of as a separate sound. 

When he laid a hand on my arm I 
automatically eased up on the accelera- 
tor and turned to follow his glance. 
Four crows were feeding in a cornfield. 
At its edge, a fifth sat alertly atop a 
cedar fence post. The range was nearly 
200 yards, and as I gave the car a twist 
toward the target I heard Eustace run- 








ge 


ning on additional clicks of elevation. 

The pad slapped on the window ledge 
and the wicked black muzzle of that 
rifle poked out. Eustace ducked his 
head to the stock and snicked a load 
into the chamber in the same motion. 
One moment that crow crouched in 
watchful readiness and in the next a 
dismembered wing flew up in the air, 
even as the muzzle blast filled my ears. 

“Ataboy,”” commended John, chuck- 
ling happily. ‘I told Daddy you'd hit 
‘em all.” I grinned at Eustace’s obvious 
embarrassment at praise of his prowess. 

“He was right underfoot,” he dis- 
claimed. ‘Anyone could have hit him!” 

Just then I saw another target and 
grinned wickedly. 

“There’s one that isn’t underfoot,” I 
suggested. Eustace brightened alertly 
at the challenge. The crow sat in in- 
different immobility across the breadth 
of a pasture, and down in a valley, 
where we could see it from only one 
point on the trail, so far away that the 
black never moved as Eustace climbed 
out and tossed a handful of dry grass 
aloft to test the direction and velocity 
of the wind. 

“Mighty lucky it’s almost straight 
downwind,” he admitted. ‘‘Don’t know 
just how much I'd hold off at that dis- 
tance in this fifteen-mile wind.” 

The pad went down, the forearm upon 
it and Eustace squinted at the crow 
through the ‘scope, then ran on two 
clicks—-another minute of elevation. He 
leaned into his gun and crooned to it. 
Things weren’t just right and he came 
up for a naked-eye look at his bird. 
Satisfied, he bent over again. This, I 
knew, was to be the payoff. 

I blinked at the report and when I 
looked again the crow was nowhere in 
sight. Eustace was still looking through 
his ‘’scope. 

“Just about right,” he mumbled. “Fell 
right in behind the post and that means 
a centered shot.’’ I shook my head in 
amazement. (Continued on page 66) 
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Davis's 6'/2-ounce “toothpick” be 
avi 


HE whole thing started down at 

the unofficial club where Los An- 
geles fishermen gather whenever 
they have any time to spare. Like 
many another ‘club,”’ this one is a 
sportsng-goods store, and its head man 
rates high with the gang. Larry 
Spooner has more friends among fish- 
ermen than most people meet in their 
entire lives. Daily he dishes out sage 
advice along with an assorted line of 
fishing gear, and plenty of us listen. 
When I dropped in around noon, that 
fateful day, I found the gang solving 
as usual all the problems of the pisca- 
torial world. The talk concentrated on 
tuna, which had been giving us all a 
lot of trouble. Even back in 1931 when 
the bluefin of southern California wa- 
ters first showed an interest in live bait 
he was hard to catch, but with the 
years he’s become educated to a point 
where even hooking one is a feat hard- 
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The Centinela Anglers gave the au- 
thor, an honorary life member, this 
gold trophy to commemorate his feat 


ped the bluefin to the surface 


er than fooling the elusive trout 
with a dry fly. Hooks have 
grown smaller and smaller, un- 
til the boys are down to No. 7’s 
and 8's; leaders have diminished 
until they begin to live up to 
their name of invisible. Six- 
thread line and a regulation 3/6 
rod completes the average out- 
fit of the school-tuna bug these 
days, and still catches remain 
far from satisfactory. 

The discussion was heated as 
I entered, and I added fuel to 
the conflagration by remarking that 
we'd be using fly rods pretty soon. 
Now, while school tuna may not be 
behemoths of the deep, these bluefins 
of southern California are no push- 
overs. They are fighting fools, rang- 
ing from around fifteen pounds up to 
thirty—and sometimes more—which is 
a lot of dynamite on a 6-thread line. 
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It couldn't be done, but here's 19 pounds of proof! 


So jeers greeted the fly-rod sugges- 
tion. And in a moment I found myself 
proclaiming rashly that it could be 
done and that, by the shades of old 
Izaak Walton, I would do it! 

To my utter astonishment Larry 
chimed in and agreed with me! Bets 
were promptly made that it could not 
be done and the fat was in the fire. 
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I thought of the fish 
which remarked sad- 
ly that if it had kept 
its mouth shut it 
would never have 
been caught, but it 
was too late. I 
walked over and 
picked out an elev- 
en-foot fly rod, 
weight six and one-half ounces, for the 
experiment, then wended my way 
homeward pursued by the insulting re- 
marks of my friends. 

When I got home that afternoon, my 
better nine-tenths inspected the fly rod 
and asked if we were going up to the 
Rogue River to do some fresh-water 
fishing. Yet when I explained the ob- 
ject of the fly rod she did not seem in 
the least astonished. “Of course you 
can do it,’’ she of-coursed. ‘Just be- 
cause nobody has done it doesn’t mean 
that it can’t be done. Matter of fact, 
you ought to kill your fish a lot quick- 
er on that rod than a 3/6.” Then she 
sort of grinned. “My, but won’t you 
have a lot of fun pumping a tuna up 
with that, though.” 

Middle of the following week found 
Mary and me with headlights splitting 
the night as we rolled towards San 
Pedro and Buster Heider’s boat, which 
left at the ungodly hour of 2 a.m. in 
rder to be on the grounds near Cata- 
lina Island by daybreak. Those tuna 
were temperamental—or did I men- 
tion that? Of late they had been hit- 
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The Davises climbed aboard early to get an extra nap below during the run out to Catalina 


Another award—this one from the Los 
Angeles Junior Chamber of Commerce 


The skipper (below) lost no time in 
announcing Davis's triumph to his 
friends ashore over the radio phone 






ting for only the first hour or so after 
daybreak—that is, when they conde- 
scended to hit at all. The early start 
was not so bad as it sounds, however. 
The boat was big, fast, and clean, 
equipped with a good galley and ex- 
cellent bunks, so the two-hour run to 
the island was not hard to take. 

We stowed our tackle away, being 
careful not to mention the fly rod, and 
went below to climb into comfortable 
bunks. Over our heads were the usual 
sounds of a fishing boat at leaving time 
—the inevitable last-minute straggler 
rushing madly down the runway; the 
toot-toot of the whistle, and the sud- 
den vibration of the big Diesel engine 
as it started. 

I don’t remember having closed my 
eyes, but somebody was shaking me by 
the shoulder. 

“Half an hour, Charlie. Better start 


getting ready. Those tuna—either they 
hit when we first get there or they 
don’t hit at all. You wanna be in on 
the first break.” 

I crawled out. Buster’s advice had 
already caused Mary to tumble out, 
and we went on deck. It was still dark, 
but ahead of us loomed Catalina, big 
and black. Familiar faces appeared 
here and there. Greetings were ex- 
changed, and the inevitable questions 
and answers that are always so much 
a part of these trips. 

By the time I had my tackle together 
we were at the grounds. The first false 
dawn had turned the night to a pale 
silver. From astern came the eerie 
cries of gulls, hopeful of picking up the 
chum our bait man was throwing out. 
Buster leaned far out of the cabin, 
steering the boat in a wide, slow cir- 
cle, while all eyes focused on the water 
withi. that circle, watching for the first 
sign of a boil. 

A boil, of course, is not something 
that you get on the back of your neck, 
but the fisherman’s very apt descrip- 
tion of the way the water is affected by 
a tuna coming up to take the chum. 
It looks exactly the way water does 
when first coming to a boil. 

Then we all saw it. From a dozen 
throats the shout went up: “Boil!” 

Buster had seen it. The engine was 
cut, the chummer “poured it to ’em,” 
increasing his production of ground 
fish in a frantic effort to raise the 
school. Here, there, everywhere they 
came now, like a big bubble rising from 
below and breaking when it reached 
the surface. 

Mary had a bait out there while the 
rest were still arguing about it. ‘“‘Hook- 
up!” sang out the chummer, but Mary’s 
little 3/6 already had nodded and her 
reel hummed, purring like a contented 
cat as the line sped out. The anchor 
dropped, and we were fishing. 

I took up a position on the starboard 
side, selected a good-size anchovy, the 
bait that day, and cast experimentally. 
Buster stood beside me, intently watch- 
ing my rod and we—that is I—talked. 
Buster just stood there fascinated, 
watching that slender eleven feet of 
split bamboo. 

The tip nodded, ever so slightly. 
“Strike!” whispered Buster. 

But tuna don’t usually take a bait 
that way. They hit “wide open” and 
go places. ‘Bass,’ I said in disgust, 
without relaxing my vigilance. 

Then my line moved off slowly, oh, 
so slowly! I let him run until reason- 
ably sure he had the bait, and then 
socked it to him—struck him as I would 
a salmon or big steelhead. The hook 
went home, and that tuna suddenly 
discovered he had an immediate and 
pressing engagement in China! Boy, 
how he took off! But that strike—the 
way the fiy rod handled—gave me a 
lot of confidence. It behaved beauti- 
fully and that was that. 

The line went out like greased light- 
ning, for the (Continued on page 85) 


A CALIFORNIAN’S RECORD FEAT OPENS 
UP A NEW REALM OF SALT-WATER SPORT 
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Fred and his roadside buck—first kill in three seasons of hunting. Golly got credit for an assist 


IS full name was Goliath, and 
he was a big wild black duck 
that had had an unlucky en- 
counter with a charge of chilled 
6's earlier in the fall. Just enough to 
ground him for a while. 

But that’s getting ahead of the story. 

Our deer-hunting trip had _ been 
planned for a year. Dave and I had 
come off Beaver Island the fall before, 
with a buck on each front fender of the 
car. We'd had a great trip, including 
two smooth, fair-weather crossings of 
the stormy St. James-Charlevoix chan- 
nel, good fun at Vesty McDonough’s 
farmhouse, a grand hunt with Matt 
Melville. There was only one place we 
wanted to go for the next deer season. 
Beaver Island, ninety years ago a Mor- 
mon stronghold in northern Lake Mich- 
igan, is isolated and a bit hard to get to. 
But as deer country goes in the mid- 
western United States it’s also hard to 
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beat. Fifty square miles of hunting ter- 
ritory with a thriving herd of white- 
tails and never a no-trespass sign, and 
not more than seventy-five or eighty 
hunters to cover it. That’s an ideal 
combination, and that’s where we'd be 
when November rolled around again, 
Dave and I agreed. 

In the year that followed the party 
grew to five. There was to be Margaret 
and Eleanor to cook and keep camp, 
Dave and Fred and I to hunt. By the 
end of October our plans were complete 
down to the last can of beans. 

Then, four days before the deer sea- 
son was due to open, an Armistice Day 
storm swept across Lake Michigan. It 
howled out of the west, one of the worst 
fail gales in the history of that stormy 
lake, with snow and bitter winds and 
mountainous seas that pounded ships 
into battered hulks and took the lives 
of nearly seventy men in an afternoon 





David held Goliath while Fred and 


| debated his fate—mascot or meal 


By 
BEN EAST 


and a night of concentrated violence. 

You don’t cross to Beaver Island in 
such weather as that. For three days 
we marked time at home, while ship- 
ping lay storm-bound in whatever shel- 
ter it could find. By the time the storm 
blew itself out, late on Wednesday, it 
began to seem that we might not make 
Beaver Island at all. But the island 
mail boat that had lain in the snug har- 
bor of St. James since Monday, came 
home to Charlevoix that night, and 
word reached us that she would go back 
to the island the next afternoon if good 
weather held. 

It was Thursday forenoon, while we 
were wheeling north to our rendezvous 
at Charlevoix, that we found Goliath. 

He crossed the road in front of our 
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car, in no great hurry and with as much 
dignity as a duck ever musters on dry 
land, and walked up a snowy bank into 
a little patch of woods. The nearest 
water was in the ice-rimmed Manistee 
River, a mile or so to the east. 

Dave saw him first and bugled his 
discovery. There, we decided in unison, 
was the makings of a duck dinner for 
the first night in camp. 

We went back and took the trail on 
foot. Three of us overtook the duck in 
the middle of the woods, and in the next 
five minutes I revised completely my 
opinion of a black duck’s agility out 
of his native element. 

He couldn’t fly but he could run with 
his wings outspread, turn on a dime, 
cut figure 8’s, and make vertical banks. 
We ran him around the woods until our 
tongues hung out, cornering him a 
dozen times. Each time his footwork 
pulled him clear and he flapped his 
wings and went away on a fresh tack. 
But his legs played out finally and he 
dropped anchor in a little thicket. Dave 
dived in after him and he wobbled weak- 
ly out and surrendered to me. 

I was looking the duck over, with 
open admiration for his footwork, when 
I saw Dave grinning at me. “How you 
gonna kill him?” he panted. 

I looked at the duck again, and then 
back at Dave. “No dice,’ I said flatly. 
“If you want him killed you can do it 
yourself. A duck that can run like that 
ought to live and leave descendants!” 

Fred came through with a convenient 


solution. “Every deer camp needs a 
mascot,” he suggested. “‘We could keep 
him for that—if we don’t get too hun- 
gry.” 


The question of a suitable name came 


up next. “David saw him first,’’ Mar- 
garet pointed out. “Why not call him 
Goliath ?” 


“Golly for short,” 
in. 

So we got a mascot and Golly got a 
name. He rode north with us, tucked in 
a warm corner between guns and blan- 
kets on the floor of the car. He made the 
three-hour crossing from Charlevoix to 
St. James still in his corner, probably 
the only hitch-hiking black mallard 
that ever crossed that channel. 

We tied up at the St. James dock in 
the gathering dark of a snowy Novem- 
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Luck or marksmanship? Fred fired from the spot where the photo was taken, and his deer was in the background where the hunters stand 


ber night, and when we heard Matt Mel- 
ville’s voice hail us out of a little knot 
of friends gathered on the dock we 
knew we were ready to open the deer 
season. 

We established Golly in a box at camp 
with a liberal supply of shelled corn, 











the bill—or the skillet 


Luck piled upon luck! We 
had to drag the buck only 
a short way to the car 


When you give a hitch-hiking 
wild drake a lift, and adopt 
him as hunting mascot, you can 


reasonably expect him to fill 
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and pinned high hopes on his powers as 
a mascot. 

Daybreak the next morning found us 
down in the French Bay district, where 
luck had smiled on Dave in the first 
thirty minutes of his hunt the fall before. 

He sat down on his favorite stump 
and pretty soon two 
deer went pounding 
past. But they were 
both does. Fred and 
Matt surprised one in 
its bed and crept with- 
in fifty feet of it. (Con- 
tinued on page 683) 
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Better than grousing about the bad hunting! His labors 
brought the author aches and pains—but ducks aplenty! 


EHIND the eight ball—that’s where 

I was. I wanted to be a good fel- 

low and go in with the boys, but 

my better judgment was against 

it. It was one of those cases where sen- 

timent and sound reason were not in 

harmony. I was skeptical about the 

whole thing. And when I took my first 

look at that maze of rushes, I was more 

than ever convinced that my judgment 
was good. 

I had accepted Sisco and Gil’s invita- 
tion to “take a look at it, anyway.” And 
as I stood on a little knoll looking out 
over that field of reeds and rushes, both 
the boys were at my side. 








“What do you think of it, 
Shep ?” 

The reply that out of 
sentiment I wanted to make 
rushed to my lips, but 
again judgment stepped in. 
“‘Where’s the water ?”’ I par- 
ried, with a grin. 

“All through there.” Gil’s 
arm made a sweep to in- 
clude the whole area. “The 
rushes are pretty thick here 
and you can’t see much of 
the water, but it’s there— 
several feet deep. Here, let 
me show you.” 

He led us along the shore 
for a short distance, then 
pointed ahead. A strip of 
water about ten feet wide 
flashed into view. Taking a 
long pole, Gil stuck it into 
the water. Down it went— 
three, four, five feet. 

“This is one of the main 
channels. There’s plenty of 
water all through these 
rushes.” 

“So what?” I asked. 

“All we have to do is to cut out some 
of those reeds and rushes and make 
some potholes.” 

“All?” The question leaped out. 

“It'll be work,” Sisco cut in, “but it 
can be done. And what’s a little work 
if you’re sure of good hunting? If more 
people who call themselves hunters 
would get out and really do something 
to make hunting better, instead of 
grumbling about how poor it is, duck 
hunting would be vastly improved.” 

“Bravely spoken,” I grinned, “but 
back to this case. As I understand it, 


what you want to do is to get ten fel- 
lows to form a ‘gun club,’ so to speak. 





tdomemade Duel 


They chip in and lease this spot. Then 
they get down here and somehow clear 
out big patches of those rushes to make 
open water. Then what? Send en- 
graved invitations to the ducks?” 

“We'll have the ducks, if we get a 
spot like this built up. With Storm 
Lake west of here, Black Hawk to the 
south, and Okoboji and the other lakes 
north of us, this will be right in the line 
of flight. And you know mallards! 
They like these small, sheltered places. 
This’ll be an ideal set-up for them.” 

“And another thing,” Gil interrupted. 
“This’ll be an interesting experiment. 
If it pans out as it should, and we prove 
that hunters can make their own hunt- 
ing, fellows in other places may follow 
our lead.” 

I had to admit he was right—f this 
proved successful—but I was doubtful. 
How an old dammed-up dredge ditch 
that had spread over several acres of 
land and was now a veritable mass of 
rushes and reeds could be made into 
a hunting spot was hard to imagine. 
Even if we should be able to clear some 
good-sized holes, I was still uncertain 
whether any ducks would find this spot 
when there were so many familiar, 
tried-and-true places. But I made the 
venture. Sentiment won over reason. 

This was September, with the season 
opening in the middle of October. 
There was plenty of work ahead of us. 
The following Sunday, we loaded two 
or three boats on our cars, armed our- 
selves with boots, rakes, scythes, and 
pitchforks, and set out. That weed 
patch looked more formidable than 
ever when we arrived, but undaunted 
we set to work. 

Dividing ‘ourselves into groups, we 
piled into the boats, and by following 


the narrow channels poled our way 
out into our “lake.” 
Lindy, Carlyn, and I 


tackled one spot. I had 
my waders, so the boys 
dumped me out and 
moved on a little far- 
ther. 

Scythe in hand, and 
in water up to my 
waist, I went at it, the 
other boys’ working 
from the boat, since 
their boots were too 
short for the depth of 
the water. Now I had 
done a little scything 
in my day, but never 
under circumstances 
like this. It was diffi- 
cult to swing, standing 
hip deep, especially 
since the idea was to 
cut the rushes off a 


One blind was constructed 
on shore from reeds woven 
into wire; the other pair 
held four boats offshore 
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Gil pointed. "There's plenty of water in among those reeds. All 
we have to do is cut some of them down and make potholes.” 


few inches below the surface of the 
water. But I hacked and slashed away, 
and was surprised to find that I was 
making a little headway. 

As time wore on, I could see that 
the boys in the boats, by doing a little 
balancing act, were also making pro- 
gress. It was slow work but we kept 
at it. After we had cut down a small 
area, we raked the rushes together 
and either floated them to the shore or 
loaded them on the boat and carried 
them away. 

“Whose idea was this?” Lindy 
growled as he staggered under a load 
of rushes. No reply. But we were all 
thinking the same thing. Aching mus- 
cles, blistered hands, soaked clothes— 
all bore evidence that this job was go- 
ing to demand its toll. And six hours 
later, when we quit for the day, each 
of us knew that our imagination had 
not exaggerated. We were all in. 

But a note of optimism had crept 
into us; at least, I felt a little better 
about it all. For just in the spot where 


It was difficult to swing 
the scythes, especially a 
few inches under the water 


my group had been working, we had 
cleared a space more than fifty yards 
square, and the other groups had done 
equally well. We had found out that 
this was in no means an impossible 
task. 

And that was the story. For five 
days we worked, and at the end of the 
fifth we gazed out, not upon a mass of 
reeds and tangled rushes, but upon 
several open bodies of water, each 
fringed with tall rushes and joined by 
narrow passageways. 

The making of our artificial blinds 
was fairly simple. At the edge of each 
pothole, well surrounded by rushes, we 
drove nine willow poles firmly. These 
were placed three in a row with enough 
space left to take two boats between 
rows. Down each row we fastened fine 
woven wire, into which we threaded 
some of the long rushes we had cut 
down. The result was three parallel 














ARE YOU SICK OF TRAVELING LONG DISTANCES FOR 
YOUR WATERFOWL SHOOTING—AND THEN NOT AL- 
WAYS GETTING IT? READ THIS ACCOUNT OF HOW AN 
ENTERPRISING GROUP OF 
OWN GUNNING PRESERVE CLOSE TO HOME BY A FEW 
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When a small area had been cleared, the workers raked the rushes 
together and floated them ashore, and open water began to appear 














rush fences, blending perfectly with the 
natural reeds all about—an ideal blind. 

There were two of these two-boat 
water blinds, and a third blind of simi- 
lar construction was set up on the 
shore, where no boat was needed. 

“It looks like a natural!” Gil couldn’t 
keep the excitement out of his voice. 
“This should be a hunter’s paradise!” 

“Just so the ducks think so,” I 
slipped in, with still a tiny trace of 
doubt in my voice. “Anyway, we've 
done our part.” 

As the ten of us—-Sisco, Gil, Buckley, 
Harry, Al, Carlyn, Carl, Verne, Lindy, 
and the writer—looked out over that 
completed task, I am certain we all had 
the same feeling—-hope, but not cer- 
tainty. 

Then came opening day. Five o’clock 
found all ten of us huddled together at 
our shack. Even under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, opening day brings tingles 
to any hunter who hasn’t breathed the 
smell of gunpowder since the last hunt- 
ing season. But with the gambling ele- 
ment involved, this day was a little 
more exciting than most. On all our 
minds was the thought that we might 
turn out to be “suckers.” I could al- 
ready hear some of the boys back home 
chuckle: “I told you so-——competing 
against muskrats.” 

We paired off, and prepared to work 
our way into the blinds in readiness fur 
shooting time. 

“Now listen, fellows,” Sisco gave in 
parting. ‘Let’s remember that we’re 
all in the same bunch. No one else will 
be here. So (Continued on page 69) 
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HAT will a grizzly do if he 
suddenly meets up with a 
man on his own stamping 
grounds? You can get 
plenty of opinions on that, most of them 
different, from men who have had some 
experience hunting the big beast. Some 
years ago I read a magazine article in 
which the writer claimed he could 
chase all the animals in North Ameri- 
ca with a buggy whip and a tin whistle. 

I have reason to doubt that state- 
ment—not because it may be difficult, 
in this automobile age, to obtain a good 
buggy whip—but because I’ve spent 
practically 365 days a year in grizzly 
country for the last twenty-seven 
years. And I know of several occa- 
sions when the best buggy whips would 
have been a poor line of defense. 

Take the case of Tom Meanie. In the 
late winter of 1925 Tom was working 
his trapline about twenty miles north 
of my place in British Columbia. He 
shot a moose for meat, and then left 
it for a week. Later he and a helper 
returned to spring the traps, and Tom 
sent his friend down a side line to pick 
up traps while he went over to the car- 
cass to get meat. Never expecting a 
bear to be out that early, he took only 
an ax to chop off the frozen flesh. 

From what we could reconstruct 
from his tracks later, he got within 
thirty-five yards of the moose carcass 
when a large grizzly ran out to meet 
him. That’s the place where Tom’s 
body was found. The bear had struck 
him and driven him down through the 
snowshoe trail to his knees; then he had 
fallen backward. The first blow seemed 
to have taken off half his skull and 
practically all his face; the second sav- 
age swipe removed the rest of the scalp. 

The bear ran away and never re- 
turned directly to the body, although 
it came back and circled it several 
times before the police came in a week 
later. 

I and my son Edward have had meet- 
ups with grizzlies, when tin whistles 
would have been pretty poor weapons. 
Back in 1933 Edward, also working a 
trapline, was on his way home for 
Christmas, when about a mile and a 
half from the house he saw an animal 
moving in the twilight. At first he 
thought it was a wolverene, but when 
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What happens when an unarmed man finds 
himself face to face with sudden death? Will 
it be an overpowering rush, a deadly, ripping 
blow of the great, daggerlike claws—or will 
the silvertip turn tail? The author, who has spent 
a lifetime in bear country, brings you an absorbing 


account of his adventures—and miraculous escapes 








he came within 150 yards he discovered 
it was a young grizzly. He started to 
whistle to scare it away, but the whistle 
had no terrors for the bear. Getting 
his scent, it started for him on the 
jump. Ed hollered and banged on a tree 
with a stick he carried to knock snow 
from his snowshoes, but the little bat- 
tler came on with increased speed. 


Ed decided it was time to clear the 
decks for action, so he unslung his 
.30/30 and when the bear was twelve 
feet way, he fired. The bullet struck 
the grizzly in the chest, passed through 
its heart, and killed it instantly. 

From these incidents you might come 
to the conclusion that grizzlies will in- 
variably charge a man. That wouldn't 
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By J. B. 


be correct either. The truth is, or so 
I've found it, you never can tell just 
what the big bears will do. They seem 
to be very temperamental, to act on 
the spur of the moment. If they de- 
cide to run, then the whistle gets credit; 
but if one makes up his mind to charge, 
you’d better be ready with a rifle. 


EARS agoI was trapping beaver and 
had just finished springing traps 
before setting out for home. Loading 
my boat I heard some walruses howl 
south of the cabin, so I paddled quickly 
across the river and started out to see 
if I could get a shot. Just entering the 
timber I got a whiff of decayed flesh, as 
I turned to face the wind, and there 
about thirty feet away I saw the head 
of a large bear over the alders and 
small spruce. I swung my .300 and 
fired, then moved out into the open. I 
soon found the bear, down and bleeding 
from the ears—finished. The bullet had 
struck him squarely in the mouth and 
blown up in the base of the brain. What 
might have happened, had I missed, no 
one knows, but from the look I got as 
he towered over the low growth I sus- 
pect it wouldn’t have been pleasant. 
I took Herb Rondall of Minot, N.D., 


While the doctor kept them cov- 
ered with his rifle, mother and cub 
came slowly down toward the men 
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out for bear in the spring of 1925. Well 
on the way, our boat got into trouble, 
and filled. Most of the duffel was lost 
or ruined, so I had to go back afoot for 
replacements. Since Herb was going to 
use my gun in shooting, we only had 
that one along—and I left it with him 
for protection. Well, about two miles 
downriver I came on a large silvertip 
feeding on the remains of a cow moose 
and two calves which had been walrus- 
killed some time during the preceding 
winter. 

The bodies were in a little clump of 
spruce, so I didn’t see the bear until I 
was less than twenty yards away from 
him. He was chewing on a strip of skin 
that he’d torn from a moose leg. All I 
had was a hunting knife—no buggy 
whip or whistle—so I stood still and 
watched Mr. Grizzly. He chewed away 
on his moose skin, came out about five 
yards to look me over, walked off to 
tthe side for ten yards for a second once- 
over, and then ambled away, never 
looking back. 

I beat it on downriver, deciding that 
I’d been born to be hanged. 

In the fall of 1931 James Butler and 
Charles Husler of Saskatgon, Sask., 
went out with me for their fourth con- 








Armed only with an ax, Tom never had even a 
fighting chance. Then the grizzly closed in 


secutive hunt. Each of them carried a 
rifle, while I toted a fishing pole, and 
a pack sack with grub. I was in the 
lead, following a game trail back a lit- 
tle way from the river, when we came 
into a little meadow. There I saw a large ~ 
pile of earth and grass, a grizzky cache, 
and beside it the grizzly himself. He 
sniffed, got our scent, and raised up on 
his hind legs. 

Something warned me he was going 
to charge and I told the boys to get 
ready, dropping to the ground as I did 
so as to give them a fair shot. Without 
a pause the silvertip started for us, 
like a big silver ball bouncing down the 
slope. Visions of Tom Meanie flashed 
through my mind; then one of the 
hunters fired. Not so good—a hit in 
the left front leg. But the grizzly 
turned and went for a clump of spruce. 
The other rifle blasted out and I got 
up and ran out to see the result. The 
bear was heading for the timber and 
not wasting time. Later on we discov- 
ered that he came back every night 
after that to finish his moose carcass. 


ATER I took out a party made up 
of Dr. E. M. Stanton, of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and his son Don. Don and 
my son Ed went up to the mountains 
for caribou, and after they’d gone the 
doctor got a moose about half a mile 
above the cabin. When we went back, 
the day after, we found that the car- 
cass had been covered up by a grizzly, 
so we fixed up a seat and waited. 
About 6 p.m. the old boy came down 
for his feed, and the doctor got him, 
first shot. We straightened the bear 
out for skinning and returned to the 
cabin. Next morning we went back to 
do the skinning. Here’s what hap- 
pened, quoting from the doctor’s diary: 
“We reached the carcass about 8 
a.m. A casual glance showed that two 
bears, a large grizzly and a smaller one, 
had left the (Continued on page 67) 
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Git That Deer 





To down a deer is an achievement, but that's only the beginning 


AST month, you'll remember, I out- 
lined the things to think about be- 
fore you get that deer. Now here’s 
the rest of the story, and take my 

word for it, it’s important. What 
amazes me, more than the number of 
deer killed every year, is the bewilder- 
ment of many hunters over what to do 
with their venison once they have it. To 
down a deer is no mean achievement, 
notwithstanding the “bull luck’”’ some- 
times involved. But that is only the be- 
ginning. The carcass must be bled and 
dressed, packed out, hung, skinned, and 
butchered before it can be cooked. 
Moreover, practically every part of a 
deer but the last jump can be used by 
the hunter to prolong his enjoyment of 
the event. 

I didn’t realize all this when I shot 
my own first buck. Even if I had had 
the impossible luck of killing him in the 
parlor, it would have taken me the rest 
of the day with all the help I could mus- 
ter to get that animal to the kitchen. 
As it happened, the 160-pound spike- 
horn surrendered halfway down a rocky, 
logged-off New England hillside, some 
two miles from the nearest highway. 
From early morning until nearly 
dusk, I wrestled the carcass slowly 
toward the road. By the time we 
made it, I was about willing to 
change places with my victim. 
Then and there it was that I re- 
solved to learn what to make of a 
deer—and I did. So here goes: 

Once the deer is down and dead 
—be sure of this!—he should be 
bled. Lay him on a slope so that 
the blood will flow away from him 
and not stain the hide, then locate 
the sticking-point, which is the pre- 
cise spot where neck joins breast 
and thrust into the opening to the 
chest cavity, at the same time cut- 
ting upward against the spine to 
sever the blood vessels. This drains 
the chest and circulatory system at 
the same time. 

A word here about knives. The 
traditional sheath knife illustrated 
on the opposite page is as good as 
any, if medium size and not too 
wide or thick in the blade. A pock- 
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etknife with folding blades is all right, 
too, if it’s the sturdy type meant for 
outdoor use. The thing to avoid is a 
large knife of any kind. Impressive as 
it seems on your belt, it will be a nui- 
sance when you try to skin hard-to-get- 
at parts. 

If you plan to dress the deer at once, 
sticking it first is not necessary, as 
dressing bleeds it completely. If pos- 
sible, place the carcass so that the head 
and back are highest (or, if you hoist 
the deer to dress it, hang it securely by 
the head) to afford better drainage and 
keep the hide clean. Locate the lower 
end of the breastbone, enter the point 
of your knife here, and open a way 
downward to just short of the base of 
the tail, cutting around genitals and 
anus on both sides to free them from 
the adjoining skin. Throughout this 
cut, be careful merely to slit the skin 
and the abdominal wall beneath with- 
out gouging deep, so that the entrails 
are left undamaged. 

Reaching inside, down between the 
hip bones, grasp the large intestine and 
pull it through the body and out. The 





Once the deer is dead—be sure of this!—lay him on 
a slope head downward and stick him with your knife 


anus will come with it, and the genitals 
can be pulled out the same way. Now, 
returning to the starting point at the 
breastbone, cut away the upper end of 
the intestinal tract at the diaphragm 
and work it out of the body. Now cut 
upward, slicing through the center of 
the breastbone as far as the sticking 
point. Cut through the windpipe, blood 
vessels, and other attachments at the 
latter point, and work the contents of 
the chest cavity downward and out. 
Swab out any remaining free blood, and 
your deer is dressed. 

The heart, liver (which has no gall 
bladder attached), the pancreas, or 
sweetbread, and the kidneys are eaten 
by most hunters. These should be thor- 
oughly cleaned of blood and, if properly 
cooled, can be used for the next meal if 
desired. The carcass requires hanging, 
as explained later. 

Dressed, your deer is now ready to be 
lugged home. If you know the grips, 
packing out a deer comes under the 
heading of an all-too-rare pleasure. The 
last method to employ is to sling the 
carcass to a pole—even if you have a 

partner present to bear up the other 
end. The only one ever known to 
enjoy this procedure is the deer 
himself. Since most hunters, espe- 
cially Eastern ones, have neither a 
horse nor a toboggan with them at 
a time like this, that leaves the deer 
to be carried out or dragged. Either 
way can be made fairly swift, sim- 
ple, and painless for the hunter. 

The best dragging method (see 
A, in the drawings of packing-out 
styles) requires about three feet of 
strong, light rope (or a belt) fitted 
at one end with a crossbar handle. 
Slit through the animal’s lower jaw, 
inside the bone (A-1), and make 
fast the free end of the rope around 
the front bend of the bone. The 
deer, being streamline from the 
point of his nose backward, will 
then pull easily over snow, forest 
floor, or anywhere you may wish to 
take him. 

A variation of this drag is to lash 
the head and forelegs together (B) 
and then drag. This requires more 
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rope and gives the hunter more weight 
to bear up and balance, although it 
should save the neck skin from some 
wear and tear. 

If you want to save the skin, how- 
ever, you'd better carry. At the mention 
of “carry” most hunters probably smile 
doubtfully, yet there is a way by which 
all but the biggest deer can be carried 
by all but the smallest of bearers—by 
slinging it around your neck (C), and 
shoulders. Help in loading simplifies 
matters, but any smart hunter can work 
the deer onto his back alone if neces- 
sary. Gripping an ear with one hand 
and the tail with the other, the deer’s 
backbone should be pulled high onto the 
bearer’s meck and held there. Unless 
frozen stiff, the spine forms a comfort- 
able padded yoke which may be carried 
evenly or shifted from shoulder to shoul- 
der as rest is required. Carried high, 
the full weight does not seem to be 
there. Furthermore, there is no part of 
the deer which cannot be brushed past 
impeding limbs or saplings. 

Another arrangement for carrying 
(D) is made by lashing together the 
fore and hind legs on each side and 
wearing the carcass like a ponderous 
fur jerkin. Slit behind the tendon at 
each hock (D-1), and put the forelegs 
through, then slit the tendon on the 
lower joint of each foreleg and lock with 
a notched stick as illustrated. 

In the interest of keeping your own 
hide free of shot holes when carrying a 
deer during the hunting season, don’t be 
bashful. Make known your exact loca- 
tion at all times. Sing songs or whistle. 
If you have companions with you, have 





Dragging or carrying 
in your buck isn't so 
hard as it seems, if 
you do it right. Here 
are the four methods 
described in the text 
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Deer hunter's knife—sharp and not too big 


them act as your bodyguard. Cover the 
deer as much as possible with red 
bandanas, hunting capes, or other red 
insignia—but no white! Some of the 
boys even carry little bells, muffled, 
when they hunt, then unmuffle them and 
attach them to the load to announce 
their path and their desire not to be 
taken for a bounding buck. 

The carcass should have a chance to 
cool thoroughly after dressing. As soon 
as you've lugged it back to camp, prop 
open the cavity with several short 
sticks, or, if you must leave it overnight 
to be picked up the next day, do this 
before you leave. Meat spoils more 
quickly from its own body heat than it 
does even from the sun, and will keep 
better, especially in warm weather, if 
it’s thoroughly cooled before shipping. 

After the deer has arrived at its final 
destination, it should be hung in a cold, 
well-ventilated place for ten days or 
two weeks, to remove the toughness and 
improve the flavor. The body should 
hang free, with the cavity propped open 
so the venison will mellow cleanly. A 
surface mold may form, but this is 
harmless if wiped away. Although some 
hunters skin the carcass and cut it up, 
then refrigerate, the usual procedure is 
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to hang the deer with the hide on. 

Now for the skinning and butchering. 
Learn the difference between “butch- 
ery” and real butchering, for after the 
trouble you had getting him your deer 
deserves the latter. If you plan to have 
the antlers, head, and neck mounted, 
you'll want to follow the special pro- 
cedure for saving these parts which is 
discussed later in the article. But let’s 
suppose here that you want only hide 
and meat. 

A table or the floor may be used for 
these operations, and the skinning may 
be done most quickly and well by hang- 
ing the deer securely by the head over 
this work space. First, sever the legs 
at the knees and hocks—the forelegs by 
cutting into the knee joint from the 
front, the hind ones by severing the big 
tendon from behind and then working 
down into the joint proper. 

Now pinch up the loose hide at the 
back of the neck, enter the knife here, 
and circle the neck close to the base of 
the skull. From the center point under 
the throat, cut down to meet the incision 
at the sticking point, and pull the skin 
off and down as far as this. Now make 
cuts from the edges of the chest open- 
ing down the inside of each leg to the 
severed joint. Pull the skin down and 
off, loosening it from body attachments 
with touches of the knife or the fingers. 
Remove the tail. If you plan to tan the 
hide later yourself, or intend to sell it, 
rub the flesh side generously with com- 
mon salt and fold this side in. 

Now feel for the axis joint, which is 
perceptible to touch, on the side of the 
neck below the bottom of the ear. Enter 








Proper packing, dressing, skinning, and butchering of your buck 
are vital parts of hunting, too—here are all the facts you need 
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the knife here between the bones and 
cut around the neck, severing the head. 
The carcass is now ready for butcher- 
ing. With the point of your knife, score 
the entire distance along the center line 
of the back as deep as the vertebrae. 
Remove the neck portion, cutting as in- 
dictated in the butchering chart; then 
saw through the spinal column length- 
wise from end to end. This halves the 
carcass, Which may now be worked into 
the various cuts indicated. 

The fillets, the choicest part of the 
deer to those who know, are located 
toward the back of the loin. The saddle 
makes excellent roasts if properly 
cooked; so does the neck, which may 
also be used for venison pasty, stew, or 
mincemeat. The haunch provides the 
traditional roast and steaks, or it may 
be cured as venison ham, a rare deli- 
cacy. The shoulder and chuck roast 
well, while chops, fillets, and cutlets 
come from the loin, haunch, and tail- 
piece. The flanks and spareribs, or any 
parts not used other ways, may be 
broiled or stewed, ground into hambur- 
ger meat, or used in a ragout with to- 
matoes. 


ND now back to the skin. Except 
for the expenditure of a little “‘el- 
bow grease,”’ tanning a deerskin with 
the hair on is neither difficult nor ex- 
pensive. Scrape the flesh side free of 
all fat and surplus tissue. Trim the 
edges of the hide, and then smear over 
the inner side an even coating of a paste 
made as follows: Dissolve ‘4 Ib. of yel- 
low soap in 3 pt. hot water, then add 
and dissolve ‘4 lb. powdered alum (to 
fix the hair) and '2 oz. powdered borax, 
and stir into this mixture enough raw 
oatmeal to serve as a carrier. 

After this has been applied, fold the 
skin in half, paste side innermost, lay it 
away in a cool, dark place, and forget 
it for two weeks. At the end of this 
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time, scrape off what remains of the 
paste and wash the flesh surface of the 
hide with warm, soapy water. Let it 
dry, then rub about two ounces of min- 
eral oil into the surface just dried. Tak- 
ing the skin in both hands, bend it 
sharply all over a little at a time to 
break the fibers. This requires patience 
and exertion, but the result will be a 
chamoislike finish to the inside of the 
hide. 

If buckskin is desired, the hair must 
be removed. This may be done naturally 
by keeping the hide in a warm condition 
for several days; the first stages of 
putrefaction loosen the hair, which 
should be scraped loose, working in the 
direction the hair lies. The hide, after 
being fleshed and trimmed, should be 
tawed as follows: In 3 gallons of water 
dissolve 3 oz. alum, 2 oz. potassium ni- 
trate, 1 oz. salt, and 3 oz. carbolic acid. 
Steep the skin in this bath for 36 hours, 
moving it about now and again. Re- 
move it, stretch it on a flat surface to 
dry, then rub in a little mineral oil. Rub 
the skin on the flesh side with a pumice 
stone. 

A hide may be dehaired also by 
leaving it in a bath of slaked lime 
(Ca(OH):) and water until the hair 
slips, and then dehairing and washing the 
hide in a mild solution of boric acid to 
remove the lime left in the hide. There’s 
no danger of making the lime solution 
too strong, as only a certain amount 
will dissolve in a given amount of wa- 
ter. As to the boric acid, no more than 
a fraction of an ounce is required, but it 
should be dissolved in hot water and 
then added to a water bath in which the 
limed hide is rinsed. 

Another method of dehairing a hide 
is to dip it in a strong solution made 
with crystallized sodium sulphide 


(Na.S), or to brush it over on the hair 
side with a solution of the same chemical 
thickened with lime, then fold the hair 





side on itself for half a day. The hair 
may then be brushed away, as it will be 
completely pulped by the chemical ac- 
tion. 


ot yar aa rawhide, as the In- 


dians made it, is produced after the 
hide has been scraped and dehaired by 
rubbing it nearly dry and then working 
and rubbing the brains of the deer into 
the skin until it takes on a soft, spongy 
feel. The skin is then washed in strong 
soapsuds and rubbed dry, after which it 
should be hung over a smudge from 
burning punky wood until thoroughly 
impregnated with smoke. This keeps 
the rawhide from stiffening after wet- 
ting. 

So much for the meat and hide. But 
if you want to have the head and neck 
mounted for your mantel, in the tradi- 
tional way, you'll have to do the skin- 
ning differently in order to save the 
“cape’’—the skin of the neck and fore 
chest. Cuts are made from between the 
shoulders down around each side to 
meet at the chest, some distance back 
of the sticking point, then from between 
the shoulders up the back of the neck to 
the base of the skull, branching there to 
run out to the base of each horn, form- 
ing a V on the back of the skull. The 
hide is now pulled up and off at the nose, 
with especial care to free the skin with- 
out slitting at the horns, ears, eyes, and 
lips. Ears are cut off close to the skull, 
and the flesh at their bases cleaned out 
later. Eyelids and insides of lips are 
preserved, the latter by passing the 
knife between the outer skin and the 
inner mucous lining, then dressing with 
salt. When removed, turn the cape in- 
side out, scrape off all surplus flesh and 
fat, and (unless your taxidermist has 
recommended other treatment) salt the 
entire flesh side, turning the ears inside 
out if you can and covering liberally. 
Roll the skin (Continued on page 75) 
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Supreme thrill of duck hunting — 
a rising bird fights for altitude, 
wings winnowing madly, its breast 
a broad, clear mark for a load of 
6's. A female California pintail 
provided this perfect action shot 





WILDLIFE CAMERA | 


It's skill and daring that “bring 
down” rare trophies with the lens 


't8@ UCK,” Ed Harrison and Frances Roberts call it, but 

it can't be luck alone that makes them two of the 

country’s most proficient photographers of wild 

birds and game. Technical skill, ingenuity in 
solving tough problems, knowledge of wildlife habits, 
willingness to risk their necks on soaring cliffs and trees, 
plus just plain patience and persistence—all these play 
a part. And they've brought rich rewards to the two 
Californians, too, for in ten years’ partnership they’ve 
recorded, often in dazzling color, the life histories of 
humming birds, golden and bald eagles, condors, owls, 
hawks, shore and sea birds, prairie chickens, opossums, 
prairie dogs, and sea elephants—a collection hard to Frances Roberts makes long shots short with a 35-mm. 
match. camera and 20-inch lens aimed by surveyor’s transit 

As you might expect, their equipment is of the best. 
They have huge telephoto lenses, dwarfing the tiny 
35-mm. cameras they’re mounted on, fine long-range 
movie cameras, surveyors’ transits for close aiming, and 
a specially built reflex device that’s probably the only 
one of its kind in the world. For all their advantages, 
you see, ordinary reflex cameras have one shortcoming: 
they show the subject upside down in the view finder. 
And when you're focusing on a nest 200 yards away, try- 
ing to catch the mother eagle at the exact moment she 
drops food into her baby’s mouth, having to gauge the 
shot upside down is just too much. So the partners went 
to a well-known camera technician and with his help 
evolved a gadget of their own—a sort of intermediate 
“camera” which fits between the telephoto lens and the 
regular camera. Through it they can get a right-side-up Barrage! Harrison gets movies from his station wagon 
image of the subject, large and clear, right up to the mo- as his partner shoots the reflex camera from in back 
ment the shutter is clicked. It prevents wasting film, but 
more important it prevents muffing chances of once-in-a- 
lifetime shots. 
Another Harrison-Roberts gadget—and one that can 

be imitated by any camera hunter who’s handy at making 
things, is the folding blind they devised. Made from wa- 
terproof brown canvas that merges with wild back- 
grounds and doesn’t show shadows through, it’s held in 
position, umbrella fashion, by eight steel ribs. There’s 
room inside for both photographers to work at the same 
time, and a number of flap-covered openings through 
which long lenses can be thrust unobtrusively. With the 
ald of platforms and guy ropes, the blind can be set high 
in tress for nesting shots. And that feature introduced a 
new problem—-easier tree climbing. Harrison is an adept 
at climbing with lineman’s spurs on his feet, but his part- 
ner wanted something better than that. She finally dug 
up some short lengths of aluminum tubing and some air- 
plane cable, and put together the light, tremendously The blind in action. With only lenses showing, birds 
strong ‘rope ladder’ shown on this page. Harrison uses and animals probably take the brown mass for a rock 
it, too, dropping it over the edge of perilous cliffs and 
clinging to it for an hour or more at a time while he 
takes movies of cliff-nesting birds. 























HE partners have another collection: nearly 13,000 

eggs with carefully noted data on each, by which they 
perfect their knowledge of ornithology. And they have a 
pressing ambition along scientific lines. Before they’re 
through, they hope to assemble a complete photographic 
story of nature’s economic cycle at work, showing how 
birds and animals prey upon smaller creatures and then 
in turn are prey to larger ones. But they’re not too busy 
to give advice to other camera hunters. “Take what you 
can get,” they say, “and don’t worry if your subject won't 
pose in a certain way for you.” In other words, keep at 
it. If you do, you may some day have a collection of wild- 
life photos as remarkable as these Californians have as- 
sembled—-not a few good shots, but a picture museum! 


Bird pictures come high! Frances Roberts reaches the 


34 blind, set in a tree top yy her unique rope ladder 
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California murres, sea birds, present a complete life cycle in one picture 
odd, cone-shape eggs roll in small circles so that they seldom fall 
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Ostrich act. Trapped in the open, this 
opossum hides his eyes behind a branch 
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A rare prize. The California condor 
or vulture, as large as the famous condor of the Andes, is little known and almost unphotographed, 
but Harrison and his partner aided science by .locating a nest and recording the growth of a single 
specimen, first in the egg (center), then at five weeks (left), and finally (right) at a year, maturing fast 
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Discovered in her cavelike nest, this barn 
owl conveniently backed away and allowed a 


fine view of her eggs. If possible, the cam- 
era hunters try not to disturb nesting birds 
before the hatching, since most species will 
desert eggs if frightened, although once the 





babies are hatched they will stick by them 
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Useful tools: A peavey, for rolling logs, 
a heavy ax, a small model for light camp- 
ing, and a hand ax for brush and kindling 
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MASTER THE SIMPLE TRICKS OF 
USING THIS FINE WOODS TOOL 
AND YOU WILL MAKE CAMP 
LIFE FAR SAFER AND EASIER 


O MANY an outdoorsman, swinging an ax is about 

the hardest, most unpleasant job going. Yet it 

needn't be! Learn the most efficient strokes for 
different operations, practice the woodsman’s easy, ef- 
fortless rhythm, and you'll avoid 99 percent of the back- 
aches, strained muscles, and mangled toes that come 
from bad chopping. Using an ax is always exercise—-good, 
hard exercise—but so are hiking and paddling a canoe. 
The trick is to make it healthful, interesting exercise. 

Part of good axmanship is to have the proper tools 

a man-size ax, either single or double blade, for heavy 
work, or a smaller ax or hatchet for light camping-—-and 
to keep them well sharpened, with a sturdy edge rather 
than a razorlike, hollow-ground one that will chip away 
easily. The rest is “‘know-how.”’ To show 
you how to fell a tree, cut up logs, and 
trim off branches the best and easiest 
way, we had Paul W. Gartner make these 
photographs of a North Woods expert at 


work. Learn how he does it, and when Kas © ii. « 
you win the camp chopping assignment one) and well spread, 
next time you can take it with a grin! with body in balance 


and eyes on the mark 





The “flying cut’ severs logs. Left to right: First stroke is high, with upper corner of blade free, the second low, the third centered—followed 
by three similar backhand strokes, the first of which is pictured at far right. When halfway through, the axman turns and makes a flying cut from 
the back to meet this one. Novices make flying cuts too narrow, and bury all strokes in the center so that the ax must be yanked loose each time 


Trimming branches carelessly is a good way ... and here's the wrong way. A lusty blow inside 
the fork makes the branch come spinning up at you 


to lose an eye. The right way is shown here 


Log-chopping stance: 
feet set squarely on 
the log (or just be- 
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Squaring timber for a log cabin isn't hard 
if you work from above with an easy swing ) 


































DUCK-HUNTING DRAMA 
IN TWO BRIEF ACTS 





A page of pictures couldn't express more than do 
these two. Above: "Ho hum, morning flight's over. 
Might as well eat a... wait a minute! What's 
that?" Left: "Well! Two pintails! Now for that 
sendwich. Maybe | can eat it in peace this time!’ 





Pictures like these can bring you 





cash! Look over your outdoor pho- 


Judy, a young springer, eager- 
GO-GETTER ly hustles back a California tographs and see if there aren’‘t 
quail to her owner, J. R. Noble of Santa Monica 


some that might fit this section; 
then send them along to our Pic- 
THIS RATES A ture Editor, with return stamps 
SPECIAL PRIZE and brief captions telling what, 


a a how, who, when, where. If we use 


angler, landed this bi ’ : 
eid tes than to them, you'll be paid good rates! 
Getting into the fish's 
mouth somehow, the 
, leader was snagged just 
— back of the dorsal fin by 
; — the barb of the hook, 
making an effective slip 
ey “ k noose. It took Tarr al- 
‘ most two hours to boat 
Sy, j his prize. Here's Thomas 
= 7 2 Bouchey, official weigh- 
er of the Balboa An- 


Se FT \y gling Club, inspecting it 
rs ‘Wate 


FIRST AID FOR FISH Ever hear of a fish getting medical treat- 


ment? That's what's happening to the Wash- 
ington steelheads below. Cut off from spawning grounds by new dams, they're 
caught and trucked to hatcheries, stripped of eggs, and released. To prevent 
handling injuries ‘rom causing fungus growths, the fish are painted with anti- 
septic (left), sometimes even put to sleep with ether (right) before treatment 
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UNICORN The one-horned beast of ancient 


legend comes to life in this de- 
formed antelope found in the Black Hills, S. D. 










DR. DRENNEN —_ a wild fighter on his heavy 


carrying a 90-pound-test 
line, wire leader, and gang hook. At left, played to a 
standstill, the gar is peppered with arrows by an archery 
fan who came along for some novel sport, then hauled 
aboard and killed. Dr. Drennen's record is a 162-pounder 








ARKANSAS ANGLER GETS 
SPORT FROM HUGE GARS 


HERE are giants in Arkansas's White River- 
Teen alligator gars that run close to 200 
pounds and prey mercilessly on smaller fish. To 
rid the river of predators—and for the fun of 
it—Dr. Sherod A. Drennen, president of the Ar- 
kansas Wildlife Federation, catches these bat- 
tlers on hook and line. Watch how he does it. 
















IF YOU CAN'T BUY IT, INVENT IT! 


cumbersome to handle, hard to adjust. But set in the socket of this device, the pole can be swung 
out overside at any angle and held there firmly by the big screw clamp. When not in use, the 
whole affair folds back neatly and locks against the cockpit canopy, leaving the deck clear 


A fine example of ingenuity—and WHAT A SURPRISE! A young 


a tip to other ocean fishermen—is raccoon 
the outrigger mounting below, thought up by a Brielle, N. J., big-game angler. Outriggers, the snoops around the side of his protecting 
long poles from which lines are trolled to keep bait out of the wake of the boat, generally are tree and runs right into the photographer 











A TRUE TALE, TOLD PICTURES ADVENTURES 
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BIG TIMBER ON THE RAMPAGE nea 
By L. C. McKINNON, Deerledge, Mont. | 
y brother and |, 4 ; . a ——~ 

hunting near SX “ iZ ; 
Eagle Pass in i = 2 
western Montana we AS 
one November day, / ; 

/LOOKS LIKE 





were rounding a 
steep slope of 

Goat Mountain, 
homeward bound. 
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GUESS OLD MOTHER 
NATURE WAS OUT 
GUNNING FOR US 
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ARTHUR GRAHAME 


HE first time I ever heard of 

those aquatic tigers was one night 

last summer when “Chief’’ Setter- 

gren and I were swatting mosqui- 
toes in front of the fire at our camping 
place on the shore of Oyster Lake, up 
in northern Minnesota’s border-lake 
country. 

Often, Chief told me, those fish up in 
Tiger Bay weigh in for the battle in the 
neighborhood of twenty pounds. They 
hit your lure with a viciously solid 
smash, and sometimes they come half 
their length out of the water to do it. 
They bend rapier-steel rods almost dou- 
ble and give you a lame wrist in slash- 
ing underwater battle until you’ve 
worked them alongside your boat—and 
then they set your heart to hammering 
in your throat by a series of spectacular 
aérial acrobatics when you try to slip 
a landing net under them. 

I reached for the flashlight with one 
hand and for Chief’s large-scale map of 
the Superior National Forest with the 
other. “Where is this Tiger Bay?” I 
demanded. 

“You won't find its name on that map 
or any other map,” he said. “It’s one of 
the hundreds of little bays up on Lac 
La Croix, where we’re going—that’s in 
northeast Minnesota, on the Ontario 
border. We'll have some good fishing 
on the way—but when we get to Tiger 
3ay we'll have what I call real fishing. 
I've never ion 

Just then it started to rain—and since 
we'd made camp late, and the night was 
so warm and fine, we hadn’t bothered 
to put up the tent! 

After we struggled with it in the 
dark, got it up, and closed its flaps to 
keep out the ravenous mosquitoes, and 
had sprawled out comfortably on top of 
our sleeping bags, my mind went back 
to Tiger Bay. “Say, Chief,” I said, 
“what kind of fish are those big ones up 
there?” 

Chief’s voice came drowsily through 
the dark. “Huh?” he said. ‘‘Oh—they’re 
tigers, that’s what they are, tigers.” 
There was a long pause, and then a 
gentle snore. Chief had been doing a lot 
more than his fair share of the work, so 
I didn’t bother him any more. 

There are easy ways and hard ways 
of getting to the dreams-come-true wil- 
derness fishing offered by the Superic>’s 
roadless areas. We were taking the 
hardest way—canoe and portage over a 
seldom-used route. Chief, whose job is 
the protection of the Forest against the 
fire devils, wanted to get a close-up of 
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Untouched Minnesota waters, big, savage 


fighters that have never seen a lure— 


that's what awaits you at Lac La Croix! 


some of the three-million acres of pine, 
spruce, and birch timber in his care, we 
both wanted to do some fishing on the 
way, and I wanted to see as much as I 
could of the last real wilderness canoe 
country left in the U.S.A. 

Our outfit consisted of a nineteen-foot 
canoe; two pack sacks heavily loaded 
with grub, cooking pots, a light tent, 
and a change of clothes in case we had 
a spill; two bed rolls; and our fishing 
tackle. About noon that day we had 
left the car at a CCC camp near where 
the Echo Trail crosses the Moose River 
twenty-five miles out of Ely, Minn., and 
had started our trip with a three-quar- 
ter-mile hike to the portage landing 
where the canoe had been left for us. It 
had been a warm afternoon, and I 
hadn’t carried a pack for so long that 
I'd forgotten how the straps cut into 
your shoulders. Chief, who had casual- 


ly picked up the heavier of the pack 
sacks and both bed rolls, strolled along 
telling me how you could get into a sea- 
plane in Ely and—without sweating a 
single salty drop—within an hour be 
rigging up your rod on the dock of one 
of the fishing camps on Basswood Lake. 
I said manfully that that was a heck of 
a way to travel, away up in the air 
where you couldn’t see any more of the 
country than you could on a good map 
—and wished that we had gone that 
way. But after we had got to the land- 
ing, stowed our duffel in the canoe, and 
shoved off, I was glad that we hadn’t. 
There’s only one way to get the full 
flavor of North Woods travel. That’s 
in a canoe. 

There are plenty of lake trout in Oys- 
ter Lake, and next morning we had a 
go at them. In the spring and fall these 
fish come into shallow water over rock 
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reefs and can be taken by casting or 
stillfishing, but during the summer 
they stay down where the water is al- 
ways cold, and to get them you have to 
troll deep. To do that we used the usual 
rig of short steel rod, braided-wire line, 
and heavy five-inch copper spoon, and 
trolled with the spoon a few inches 
above the bottom, which often was 
more than a hundred feet below our 
keel. This is a variety of fishing which 

if the thousands of anglers who like 
it will pardon me for saying so—never 
has been able to keep me interested for 
more than ten minutes. As he paddled 


There were plenty of lakers to be taken on the journey 
north—but | can take my trolling or leave it alone! 


mile or so. Mother mallards 
shooed their ducklings into 
cover and then skittered 
along the water ahead of us, 
faking a broken wing to lure 
us away from their broods. 
Beady-eyed porcupines bland- 
ly ignored our canoe as they 
fished from logs or munched 
lily-pad salad in midstream. 
It was real woods travel— 
and the grandest thing about 
it was that it will be just the 
same ten and twenty years 
from now. No man may cut 
timber in the roadless areas 
of the Forest, and since they 
are game refuges, hunting is 
barred. 

In camp that night I asked 
Chief if he thought that the 
little lakes we traversed ever 
had been fished before. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” he said. 
“But maybe not for quite a 
few years. Up in this part of 
the Forest there is so much 
water and so few fishermen 
that there’s always a good 
chance that your spoon or 
plug will be the first artificial 
lure a fish ever has seen.... 
Now, up in Tiger Bay——” 

“Now, wait a minute,” I 
interrupted. ‘“‘Answer that 
question I’ve asked you a 
half dozen times, will you? 
What kind of fish do you 
catch in Tiger Bay? Lake trout or 

Chief grinned at me. “Tigers, I told 
you,” he said. “Only they have spots 
on ’em instead of stripes.” 

That being the last word about Tiger 
Bay that I was able to pry out of him, 
I asked him how people who weren't 
lucky enough to have a Forest Service 
chaperon could get into this marvelous 
Superior fishing country. 

“That’s easy,” he told me. “Ely is 
the most convenient jumping-off place. 
From there you can get to the Bass- 





wood Lake fishing camps either by 
plane or by launch and automobile por- 
tage. Or you can drive on along Echo 
Trail to Crane Lake and get a launch 
to one of the resort camps on Crane 
Lake or Little Vermillion Lake or at 
the western end of Lac La Croix. Or 
you can take the North Shore road out 
of Duluth to Grand Marais, and then 
the old Gunflint Trail—it’s an automo- 
bile road now—to Saganaga Lake, 
where there are several camps.” 

“That’s all right for people who like 
resort camps,’ I said. “But what if you 
want to canoe and camp where the fish 
haven’t gone even to primary school?” 

“There are over 1,100 miles of canoe 
routes in the Forest,”’ Chief said. ‘Some 
of them are easy and some of them are 
pretty near as tough as this one we’re 
on, but all of them go through country 
where a man doesn’t feel crowded. If 
you can read a map and use a compass, 
and have had some experience with 
canoes and woods travel, you'll do all 
right without a guide—if you're up to 
doing the portaging. If you want a 
guide to do the packing and other hard 
work, a good one will cost you some- 
where between $6 and $8 a day and his 
keep. You can bring along your own 
canoe, or you can rent one for $1.25 a 
day in Ely or at Crane Lake or Lake 
Saganaga. You can rent a complete 
camping outfit, if you want to.” 

“Suppose you like to travel by canoe, 
but you don’t want to do any portag- 
ing?” I persisted. 

“Then your best bet,” Chief explained, 
“is to start from Crane Lake and take 
the Dawson Portage—that’s a motor- 
truck portage on the Canadian side of 
the border—into the western end of Lac 
La Croix. That means only nineteen 
miles of paddling, and once you are in 
La Croix you can canoe all summer 
without having to do any portaging. 
Or, if you're too lazy to paddle or want 


That mysterious fish, fried in 
butter by Chief Settergren, was 
to give me the jolt of my life 


slowly along Chief tried to pump some 
enthusiasm into me by telling me about 
catches running all the way up to forty 
pounds—but the big boys weren't in a 
striking mood that morning. The only 
lake trout we hooked weighed a scanty 
four pounds, and the heavy tackle took 
all the fun out of catching it. 

“Just wait until we get to Tiger Bay,” 
Chief consoled me. “Those babies up 
there will give you all the excitement 
you want!” 

After that we paddled northward 
through streams and lonely lakes whose 
waters eventually flow into Hudson 
Bay. We were in a part of the Superior 
which seldom is penetrated except by 
firewardens and other Forest Service 
men. The farther we went the rougher 
the portages became—one of them was 
a trail, so overgrown that we lost it 
twice, over a ridge which was mostly 
outcroppings of jagged and slippery 
rock. Spike bucks, dark red in their 
summer coats and with horns in the 
velvet, watched us from marshy stream 
banks until we were close, then bounded 
into the brush and followed us, blowing 
indignantly every little while, for a 
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to make fast time, you can rent an out- 
board motor at Crane Lake.” 

He lighted his good-night cigarette 
and puffed reflectively. “Why,” he 
summed up, “this Superior country 
isn't hard to get to—not for Middle 
Westerners, anyway. Ely is about 120 
miles from Duluth—and Duluth is only 
a day’s drive from Chicago or Des 
Moines, and an easy two-day drive from 
Omaha, Kansas City, or St. Louis.” 

Late the next afternoon the stream 
we had been following widened to a 
fair-size river, and turned so that the 
sun was on the back of our necks. In 
another half hour we paddled out on 
the big water of Lac La Croix. 

We landed on a rocky little island 
where you could reach down and grab 
off whole handfuls of luscious blueber- 
ries. While we were cooking our sup- 
per we heard the drone of a high-pow- 
ered gas engine, and in a few minutes 
a mahogany-hulled speedboat with a 
bone in its teeth came into sight. It 
was a Forest Service patrol boat, and 
aboard were Jack Valentine, a ranger, 
and Urho Salmainen, the boss of the 
CCC side camp at Lac La Croix Cabin, 
who had been on the lookout for us. 
They were the first people we had seen 
since we’d shouldered our packs back 
on Echo Trail three days earlier. They 
tempted us with promises of warm 
showers and bunks with springs in 
them—and we fell. 

“Solly” Salmainen is a Finn who, like 
thousands of his countrymen, feels at 
home in northern Minnesota because 
it’s so much like his native land. So far 
as fish are concerned he’s 
interested in only two 
aspects of the question— 
catching ’em and eating 
"em. 

At breakfast Solly fin- 
ished off his tenth pan- 
cake and said that the 
fishing wasn’t so good just 
then, and we couldn’t go 
very far from camp that 
morning because he had a 


Right: Chief called it a “tiger,” 
but it was spotted like a leopard 
and had the disposition of a cor- 
nered cat, Below: Eleven pounds of 
fury burst from the water in a des- 
perate attempt to shake that hook 
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job to attend to, but that he’d do his 
best for us. ‘We'll take the scow,” he 
added. “I don’t like to fish from a ca- 
noe. You might get too big a one.” 
Taking that for a joke, I grinned. “No, 
I mean it,” Solly said seriously. 

The scow was an ungraceful craft 
used for ferrying camp supplies, but an 
outboard kicked it along all right. In 
half an hour we were off the mouth of 
Bottle River, a narrow stream in which 
you can hook a fish in the United States 
and land it in Canada—the interna- 
tional line runs down its middle. 

Solly stopped the outboard and let 
the scow drift as he made up some 
Dowagiac sandwiches—a half dozen 
small minnows hooked through their 
middles. ‘All wall-eyes here,” he told 
me. 

We dropped our Dowagiac sand- 
wiches overboard and waited for some- 
thing to happen. It soon did. Chief 
caught the first fish. It was a perch, 
and it measured all of six inches from 
head to tail. 

Then nothing at all happened for a 
while. Finally, the sandwiches not 
seeming to be popular, we went in 
closer to shore and began to cast. Solly 
caught the first wall-eye—a nice two- 
pounder—on a shiny spoon decorated 
with bright red-glass eyes. After that 
we caught a lot of them, keeping only 
the larger ones, before it was time to 
put back to camp for dinner. 

After we started eating, Solly said 
that he was going to take the afternoon 
off. “We'll go to Tiger Bay and catch 
some real fish,” he said. “‘Big fighters.” 




















Mostly the canoe runs were made through open water, but 
once in a while we'd come upon a stretch of rough going 





An airplane gets you there more quickly, but 
for real anglers there's nothing like a canoe 


I looked at Chief, and Chief looked 
down at his plate. “What kind of fish 
do you get in Tiger Bay?” I asked 
Solly. 

“Why, great northerns,” he answered. 
“Didn't Chief tell you that?” 

I hope that I didn’t look the way I 
felt—-which was just about the way you 
feel when someone invites you to a ball 
game and when you get to the park you 
find that you’ve got to watch the St. 
Louis Browns and the Washington Sen- 
ators battling desperately for last place. 
The great northern pike, ichthyologists 
assure us, is a member in good stand- 
ing of the pickerel family—and I’ve 
been pestered too often by pickerel, 
while trying to hook smallmouths in 
Eastern rivers, (Continued on page 84) 
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The silhovette 


By 
HARTWELL GREEN 


OR three long weeks I had carried 
twenty goose decoys around in 
the trunk of my car, waiting fora 
break in the weather. (It seems 

we are always waiting for a break in 
the weather during the duck-and-goose 
season down on the Texas gulf coast.) 
The wind would move into the north oc- 
casionally and hope would go soaring. 
Then it would fizzle out into a weak 
little zephyr, pushing the mercury down 
probably no lower than 60 at night and 
75 in the daytime. Always the sun was 
shining, smiling down with a smile that 
was growing pretty tiresome to Dave 
and me. 

Now, it takes goose weather to fur- 
nish goose shooting. A little chill in the 
air, a driving north wind with an over- 
cast sky, and maybe an occasional 
drizzle. I know such weather is hard 
on the man in the pit, sitting there 
shivering and shaking. But we prayed 
for it—and finally three weeks after 
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s he placed on the 


‘staring at the 





ith twigs: 
d, pinning them down with 
ground, 


the opening of the season, our break in 
the weather hove into view. The wind 
swung into the northeast, and there was 
that gentle little mist along with it— 
just enough drizzle to make visibility 
bad, just enough cold to make geese 
fidget and get up to fly, once in a while, 
to get their circulation stepped up. 

So Dave and I set out for the goose 
flats. It was 3:30 in the morning—a 
dirty, chilly, wet 3:30—-when we 
strapped the little green kayak on top 
of my car. 

Miles of paved highway, miles of 
fairly good dirt road, and then miles of 
slippery, winding trail through the salt 
flats, brought us finally to the edge of 
the Boca Chica back bay, where we un- 
loaded the frail little boat, and slid it 
into the water. 

I went back to the rear of the car and 
fingered my keys to get the one that 
opened the trunk. Then I stood there, 
keys—-just staring at 
them. I stood for a long time, and said 
nothing. 

Dave came around the car and took a 
look at me. He saw at once that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“I've got the wrong keys,” I told him. 

“What do you mean, wrong keys?” 

“I have my wife’s keys to the car— 
there's no trunk key on this ring.” 


the odd 


jeces went here and there on th 
pie 





heart. 
“Man, you've fixed things up for us 


Dave groaned, from the 
beautifully! Twenty-one days we wait 
for a break in the weather, and here we 
are with the decoys locked up. Can’t 
we break the handle?” 

I fished a jack lever from under the 
front cushion and tried to pry the han- 
dle open, but it wouldn’t pry. Finally I 
succeeded in breaking the handle off 
clean, but the decoys still lay snug in 
the trunk, and there was nothing we 
could do about it. 

“Well, what now?’ I asked Dave. 
“We can’t do much without decoys.” 

“It's too far to go back,” he replied. 
“We've got to try it.” 

In a dejected mood, sharply contrast- 
ing to our enthusiasm of a few minutes 
before, Dave and I pushed off in the 
little boat. We didn’t even bother to 
watch for the oyster reefs which at 
times come near the top of the shallow 
bay, reefs which could rip a side cut 
of the kayak. 

Glumly we paddled across a half mile 
of water, carried the kayak another 
hundred yards, and then slid it into a 
cluster of sweet-bay bushes. We turned 
the boat over and covered it with bushes 
which we cut with a machete. 

Then we settled down into the cold 
muddy, watery mass at the bottom of 
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Rags-to-riches ending: three that fell for the laundry lure 


our pits, and started the old game of 
waiting. 

Specklebellies: came over. at times. 
They settled on a flat a quarter mile 
away, and started feeding, talking, and 
getting up—while I slowly froze. 

An hour passed. The sky began to 
clear, but the wind blew harder and 
colder than ever, keeping the geese on 
the move. 

Then Dave got up out of his pit and 
started-toward me. “I have an idea,” 
he said, as he neared my blind. 

“Praise be to Allah. Let’s have it.” 

“How many shirts are you wearing?” 
he asked. 

“Three,” I said. “Why?” 

“Is one of them white?” 

“a 14.” 

“Well, shed it, and we'll get some 
geese.” 

“What do you mean, shed it? It’s 
too cold.” 

“Do youwant to getany geese or not?” 

“Sure I do. But I don’t want to 
freeze.” 

“Well, suit yourself. Shed the shirt, 
and I'll get you some geese.” 

“How about your own shirt ?” I asked. 

“T have only one, and it’s not white.” 
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He put on a strip tease 
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I worked my way 
through three layers 
of coats, took off my 
sweater, and then be- 
gan shedding shirts. 
I got down to the 
white one at the bot- 
tom, and stood shiver- 
ing in that biting wind 
as I removed it. Dave 
gave a gleeful shout. 

“Boy, boy! Is this 
luck! You got on a 
white undershirt too! 
Get it off and we'll really get some 
game. Quick, give it to me.” 

“Nothing doing! I'll not freeze for 
any goose that ever flapped a wing.”’ 

“A fine hunter,’”’ he said with scorn. 
“You still have two shirts, a sweater, 
and a dozen coats left. Give me the 
undershirt.” 

So I turned over the shirt and under- 
shirt, quickly putting my other clothes 
back on as I shivered from the rising 
wind. But Dave wasn’t through with 
me yet. 

“Now give me your handkerchief,” 
he said. 

I fished it out and Dave went quickly 
to work. Handling his knife in expert 
fashion, he carved a goose silhouette 
out of the back of my shirt, and two 
more out of the front. Then he carved 
two out of the underslirt. 

He took the remaining pieces and cut 
them in various shapes, and quickly 
started spreading them out on the 
ground. The silhouettes he placed fiat, 
pinning them down with little twigs. 
The odd pieces he fastened on little 
scrubby sweet-bay bushes. When he 
was through I had to admit that he had 
done a good job. At least they’d fool a 


Dave quickly arranged the dead snows as decoys, propping up their heads with small sticks 
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snow goose, which isn't a hard goose to 
fool at times. 

“Pretty slim chance of getting a 
honker, though, with that layout,’’ Dave 
said, as we parted and returned to our 
pits. I huddled down to the cold mud, 
trying to get out of the breeze and stay 
warm. I pulled the sweet-bay branches 
closer to check the wind, thanking my 
luck for the sun which was breaking 
through occasionally and sending a 
little ray of warmth down my frozen 
back. 

The geese had seen us when we 
moved around, and they started milling 
more than ever, but they didn’t fly far, 
just to another feeding spot near by, 
then back to the first place. They were 
definitely on the move. 

Other geese began to arrive. Great 
flocks of those beautiful gray fellows, 
lesser Canadas, would wing noisily in 
and settle down to feed. But most of 
the geese were lesser snows, and they 
talked furiously as they came in to 
feed; here and there a blue would stand 
out in a flock. Sometimes there'd be 
seven or eight blues in a big flock; in 
this part of the country they usually 
fly with the snows. 

Our patience finally began to get re- 
sults, for a flock of three snows started 
toward us. I could barely see them 
througi. the little openings~in the 
bushes, «nd then I had to look behind 
me, No mntter how I sit in a pit, geese 
always sneak up on me from behind. 

They came in low and did no talking, 
and that’s usually a fine sign: they’ll 
come right on in and squat among the 
decoys if they aren’t disturbed. 

I waited, waited, and waited as the 
three snows drew nearer. On they 
came. I let (Continued on page 79) 
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ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Coyote, Wolver- 
ine, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Deer (3) 
open until 15th only east of long. 138 degrees 
in southeastern Alaska; rest of territory closed 
entire month. Caribou (res. 3, nonres. 2), Moose 
(1), open entire month. Mountain Sheep (des- 
ignated portion of Kenai Peninsula 1, rest of 
territory 2), Mountain Goat (2), open until 15th. 
Large Brown and Grizzly Bear (Res. on Admir- 
alty Island 1; Ist and 3rd Judicial Divisions, 
aggregate 2; rest of territory, no limits. Non- 
res. on Admiralty Island 1; rest of territory, 2). 
Black Bear (lst Judicial Division, res. 3, non- 
res. 2; 3rd Judicial Division, res. and nonres. 
3; rest of territory, res. no limit, nonres. 3). 
Grouse, Ptarmigan (aggregate 10). Fishing: 
Rainbow, Steelhead, Cutthroat, and Eastern 
Brook Trout, Grayling (no size-aggregate 25, 
or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Dolly Varden Trout (no 
limits). Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1, nonres. 
$50. Fishing: Not required. 


ALABAMA 


Hunting: Deer (1) opens 20th in Baldwin, 
Butler, Choctaw, Clarke, Conecuh, Covington, 
Escambia, Greene, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, 
Pickens, Sumter, Washington, and Wilcox 
Counties, and parts of Hale, Tuscaloosa, Perry, 
and Bibb Counties; rest of state closed. 
Squirrel (10). Opossum, Raccoon, Rabbit (no 
limits). Wild Turkey (1) opens 20th in Bald- 
win, Barbour, Butler, Choctaw, Clarke, Conecuh, 
Coosa, Covington, Escambia, Greene, Henry, 
Houston, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, Pickens, 
Sumter, Washington, Wilcox, and Shelby Coun- 
ties, and parts of Bibb, Hale, and Tuscaloosa 
Counties; rest of state closed. Note: There will 
be short open seasons on deer and turkey in 
part of Jefferson County, and open seasons des- 
ignated by U. S. Forest Service and State Con- 
servation Dept. in the Black Warrior National 
Forest; consult authorities for dates. Fishing: 
Black Bass (11”-10). White Lake Bass (10’- 
15). Rock Bass (4%4"-15). Bream (4'4"-25). 
Crappie (8"-15). Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). (Ag- 
gregate all game fish, 35.) Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, state, $3, county of res. $1; rod-and- 
reel fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $25, l-week 
$5; fishing $5, 7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit, Raccoon, Opossum (no limits), 
Cottontail Rabbit (6), open entire month. Open 
until 15th: Deer (1), Bear (1), Wild Turkey 
(2). Note: Yavapai County and part of Coco- 
nino County closed to turkey hunting. Part of 
the state south of line running from New Mexico 
line along Gila River to Coolidge Dam, thence 
along U.S. Highway 70 to Superior, thence 
south along Superior-Kelvin road to Gila River, 
thence along Gila River to California line, 
closed to bear, and turkey hunting. Opens on 
18th: Elk (1) under special permit only. Quail 
(10), Apache, Navajo, and Coconino Counties 
closed entire month: rest of state opens 16th. 
Fishing: Black Bass (10”-10, but not more than 
15 lb. and 1 fish). Channel Catfish (10”-10, but 
not more than 15 Ib. and 1 fish). Crappie, Blue- 
gill, Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no 
size-aggregate 20, but not more than 20 lb. and 
1 fish). Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting 
$3.50, hunting $2.50, fishing $1.75. Nonres.: 
Fishing and hunting $25; small game and fish- 
ing $10; fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit), Squirrel (8) open 
entire month. Deer (1) Bradley County closed, 


rest of state open 11th to 15th only. Special 
archery season open 4th to 10th only. Fishing: 
Black and Kentucky Bass (10”-15). Crappie, 
White Bass (8-15). Wall-eyed Pike (14”-6). 
Warmouth Bass, Sunfish, Rock Bass, Perch (no 
size-25). (Aggregate of above, 25.) Channel 
Catfish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$1.50—not required for rabbit or squirrel. Fish- 
ing $1.50—required only for artificial bait. Non- 
res.: Hunting, all game except fur bearers $25; 
all game except deer, turkey, and fur bearers 
$15; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, Raccoon, 
Cougar, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail 
and Brush Rabbit (15) Districts 4, 4%, 434, and 
19 open entire month; rest of state opens 15th. 
Bear (2) Districts 4, 4%, and 434 closed; rest 
of state open entire month. Valley, Desert, and 
Mountain Quail (aggregate 10) District 1% open 
entire month; rest of state opens 15th. Pheas- 
ant (2) open 15th to 20th only. Fishing: Steel- 
head and all trout except golden trout (no size— 
10 lb. and 1 fish, but not more than 25 fish; many 
local size and catch regulations); Whitefish (no 
limits), only Districts 2%; in 1%, and 5, Klamath 
and Trinity Rivers (but not their tributaries) ; 
Russian, Napa, Navarro, and Eel Rivers in Dis- 
tricts 2 and 234; District 12A, tidewater in Dis- 
tricts 2, 3, and 15, Santa Yuez to Buellton 
Bridge; Sacramento River (and tributaries 5 mi. 
from mouth) to Middle Creek in Shasta County 
open. Note: San Lorenzo River and its tribu- 
taries closed for all trout. Salmon (local regu- 
lations). Black Bass, only Clear Lake (9”—5) 
and District 434 (9”-10) open. Calico Bass, 
Crappie, only Clear Lake (no size-10) and Dis- 
trict 434 (no size-15) open. Sunfish (no size-25; 
District 454 no size-15); District 4A ciosed; rest 
of state open entire month. Sacramento Perch 
(no size-25; Clear Lake no size-10). Striped 
Bass (12”-5). Shad (no size-5). Catfish (no 
size-50 lb.; Lake County 9”-50 lb.); District 4 
closed; rest of state open entire month. Licen- 
ses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $2. Nonres.: 
Hunting $10, fishing $3. License required for 
jack rabbit but not for predators. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Bear (1). Cottontail 
Rabbit (8). Elk (antlered 1) only Routt, Grant, 
Summit, Pitkin, Gunnison, Ouray, Saguache, 
Mineral, Hinsdale, and Dolores Counties; the 
parts of Eagle and Garfield Counties south and 
east of Colorado River; the part of Delta Coun- 
ty east of U.S. Highway 50 and State Highway 
65; the part of Mesa County east and north of 
State Highway 65 and east of U.S. Highways 6 
and 24; the part of San Miguel County south 
and west of State Highway 145; the part of 
Montezuma, La Plata, and Archuleta Counties 
north of U. S. Highway 160 open until 10th; rest 
of state closed entire month. Elk (antlerless 1) 
under special license in Areas 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and 
7 open only from Ist to 10th; Area 3 closed en- 
tire month. Note: For detailed information con- 
cerning the areas open for the hunting of antler- 
less elk and for regulations regarding permits 
consult Game and Fish Comm., Denver. Scale 
Quail (8), Pheasant (3), Las Animas County 
only open 18th to 20th; rest of state closed en- 
tire month. Licenses: Res.: Hunting, elk $5 (1 
bear may be taken on this license); small game 
and fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting, elk $25 (1 bear 
may be taken on this license); small game and 
birds $5. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hunting: Raccoon (no limit), Rabbit, Wild 
Hare (3), open entire month. Open until 29th 


only: Ruffed Grouse (2), Pheasant (2), Gray 
Squirrel (5). Quail, open season to be set by 
Board. Fishing: Striped Bass, inland waters 
(12”-10). Bullhead (no size-30). Pickerel, Wall- 
eyed Pike (12”-10). Yellow Perch, White Perch 
(7”-aggregate 15). Calico Bass, Crappie (7”-10). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $3.35, fishing $3.35, 3- 
day $1.35. Nonres.: Hunting $10.35, fishing 
$5.35 or fee charged nonres. in applicant's state, 
if higher; 3-day $1.85. 


DELAWARE 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). 
Opens 15th: Quail (12), Rabbit (6), Ringneck 
Pheasant (2). Fishing: Black Bass, Pike, Pick- 
erel (10”-6). Channel Bass (rockfish) (10”— 
none). Eel (12”—none; Delaware River and Bay 
14”—none). Crappie, Sunfish, Perch (no size-12). 
Carp (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$1.25, fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15.50, 
5-day $5.50; fishing $7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”-5). 
Bream (4”-5). Other fish (no limits). Licenses: 
Not required. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rabbit, 
Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear (no 
limit) Volusia County opens 20th; rest of state 
open entire month. Deer (1); Collier County 
(quarantined area), Charlotte, Clay, Gilchrist, 
Glades, Nassau, Pinellas, and Sumter Counties 
closed; rest of state opens 20th. Wild Turkey 
(2); Charlotte, Bradford, Clay, Gilchrist, Lake, 
Okaloosa, Pinellas, Sumter, Union, and Walton 
Counties closed; rest of state opens 20th. Squir- 
rel (15); Santa Rosa and Walton Counties and 
part of Okaloosa County open entire month; 
Charlotte County closed entire month; rest of 
state opens 20th. Note: St. Johns County closed 
for fox squirrel. Quail (15); Charlotte County 
closed entire month; rest of state opens 20th 
Marsh Hen (15), salt marshes only, open entire 
month. Fishing: Black Bass (12”-8). Bream, 
all species (5”-20). Speckle Perch (7”-20; Os- 
ceola County 8”-20). Pike (no size-20). Jack 
(no size-15). (Aggregate all game fish, 25.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $5.50, county of 
res. $1.25, county other than county of res. $3.25; 
fishing $1.25—not required in county of res. or 
its boundary waters. Nonres.: Hunting $25.50, 
10-day $10.50; fishing $5.50, 10-day $2.25. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Opossum (no limits), Squir- 
rel (15), open entire month. Deer (2) Appling, 
Ben Hill, Bryan, Bulloch, Camden, Charlton, 
Chatham, Effingham, Glynn, Liberty, Long, Mc- 
Intosh, Tattnall, Telfair, Ware, and Wayne 
Counties open entire month; Banks, Chattahoo- 
chee, Dawson, Echols, Fannin, Gilmer, Haber- 
sham, Hall, Jeff Davis, Jenkins, Lumpkin, Mar- 
ion, Montgomery, Murray, Muscogee, Pickens, 
Rabun, Schley, Stewart, Talbot, Towns, Union, 
Webster, White, and Whitfield Counties closed 
entire month; rest of state opens 15th. Wild 
Turkey (2) Appling, Ben Hill, Bryan, Bulloch, 
Camden, Charlton, Chatham, Effingham, Glynn, 
Liberty, Long, McIntosh, Screven, Tattnall, 
Ware, and Wayne Counties open entire month; 
rest of state opens 20th. Bear, Raccoon (no 
limits). Quail (15), opens 20th. Fishing: All 
game fish: Katoosa, Chattooga, Dade, Dawson, 
Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, Habersham, Lumpkin, 
Murray, Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, Towns, 
Union, Walker, White, and Whitfield Counties 
open until 14th; rest of state open entire month: 
Rainbow and Brown Trout (8”-20). Brook or 
Speckled Trout (7”-25). All other game fish (no 


Turn to page 48 for tabulated information about 
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THE PERIOD 


FROM NOVEMBER 1 





limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, 
county of res. $1; fishing $1.25, not required for 
fishing in county of res. with worms. Nonres.: 
Hunting, state $12.50, county of issue $5; fish- 
ing $5.25, 30-day $2.50, 10-day $1.50. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Deer (1) Ada, Adams, Blaine, Boise, 
Butte, Camas, Clark, Custer, Elmore, Gem, 
Lemhi, Owyhee, Valley, and Washington Coun- 
ties, and part of Idaho County open until 5th; 
Lewis and Nez Perce and parts of Clearwater 
and Idaho Counties open until 10th; Benewah, 
Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, Latah, Shoshone, 
and part of Clearwater County open -entire 
month; rest of state closed entire month. Elk 
(1) part of Idaho County open until 5th; parts 
of Clearwater and Idaho Counties open until 
10th; part of Bonneville County open 20th to 
24th only; Fremont and Teton Counties open 
20th to 30th; Latah County and part of Clear- 
water County open entire month; rest of state 
closed entire month. Mountain Goat (1) Clear- 
water County and part of Idaho-County open 
until 10th; rest of state closed entire month. 
Bear (1) open entire month. WNote: Special 
hunt, under special licenses only: Pocatello 
State Game Preserve, 100 elk, special permit 
$5, 16th to 20th. WHungarian~ Partridge (8) 
Adams, Boise, Gem, Payette, Washington, Val- 
ley, Elmore, Ada, Canyon, Owyhee open every 
day until 23rd; Idaho, Lewis, Clearwater, Nez 
Perce, Latah, Benewah, Kootenai, Bonner, and 
Boundary Counties open Sundays, Wednesdays 
and legal holidays only until 15th; rest of state 
closed entire month. Chinese Pheasant (3) Ban- 
nock and Franklin Counties and part of Oneida 
County open until 3rd; Butte, Custer, Lemhi, 
Madison, Jefferson, Fremont, Bonneville, Bing- 
ham, and Power Counties open until 8th; Ada, 


Adams, Canyon, Elmore, Gem, Owyee, Payette, i 


Washington, Blaine, Cassia, Gooding, Jerome, 
Lincoln, Minnedoka, and Twin Falls Counties 
open until 23rd; Idaho, Lewis, Nez Perce, Clear- 
water, Latah, Benewah, Kootenai, Bonner, and 
Boundary Counties open Sundays, Wednesdays, 
and legal holidays only until 15th; rest of state 
closed entire month. Mountain and Valley 
Quail (6) Jerome, Gooding, and Elmore Coun- 
ties open until 23rd; rest of state closed entire 
month. Bobwhite Quail (6) Ada, Canyon, El- 
more, Gem, Owyhee, Payette, and Washington 
Counties open until 23rd; rest of state closed 
entire month. Fishing: Largemouth Black Bass 
(8”"-15, or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Note: Smallmouth 
Black Bass closed. Salmon, Steelhead (no 
size-2) open only in waters open to year-round 
fishing. Perch (no size-35). Sturgeon (no lim- 
its). Bullhead, Crappie, Sunfish (no size-25 or 
15 lb. and 1 fish). Note: Channel Catfish closed. 
Warning: The foregoing are general seasons 
and there are many exceptions to them and 
some local size and catch regulations.- Some 
waters are open all year. Consult local authori- 
ties or Dept. of Fish and Game, Boise, before 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting 
$2. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $50; birds 
only $10; fishing $5, 10-day $2. Deer, elk, 
mountain goat, and antelope tags $1 each. 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Squirrel (5) open until 15th in 
Northern Zone only; rest of state closed entire 
month. Rabbit (10), Quail (12) open 10th to 
30th. Pheasant (2) open 10th to 19th only. Rac- 
coon, Opossum (no limits) Northern and Jen- 
tral Zones open 15th to 30th; Southern Zone 
closed entire month. Fishing: Lake Trout (1% 
Ib.-none). Wall-eyed Pike (15”), Pickerel (16”) 
aggregate 10). Black Bass (10-10). Rock or 
Warmouth Bass, Crappie (5-25), White Bass 
7”-25), Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-25) (aggregate 
35). Whitefish (2 lIb.-none). Buffalo, Carp, 


TO NOVEMBER 30 


INCLUSIVE 





Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources and covering 
the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


A whole season’s hunting at a glance! See page 48 


Bullhead, Perch, Catfish, Spoonbill Cat, Sheep- 
head, Blackfin, Chub, Herring, Longjaw (no lim- 
its). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50, fishing 75 
cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox, Woodchuck (no 
limits), open entire month. Opens 10th: Quail 
(10), Hungarian Partridge (5), Rabbit (10). 
Opens 15th: Raccoon (2), Opossum (no limits). 
Pheasant (2) open 10th to 19th only. Fishing: 
Silver, Yellow, Black, Kentucky, White, Striped 
Bass (10”-aggregate 6). Pike-Perch (10-6). 
Pike or Pickerel (no size-6). Bluegill, Red 
eared Sunfish, Crappie, Rock Bass (5”—aggre- 
gate 25). Channel Catfish (10”-none). Yellow 
Perch, Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $1.50. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15.50; fishing 
only $2.25, 14-day $1. 


IOWA 


Hunting: Cottontail and Jack Rabbit (10). 
Quail (8) Lucas, Apanoose, Monroe, Wapello, 
Davis, Van Buren, Jefferson, Henry, Lee, Des 
Moines, Louisa, Muscatir.2:, Wayne, Decatur, 
Clarke, Madison, Marion, ..d Keokuk Counties 
open 15th; rest of state closed entire month. 
Pheasant (3), Hungarian Partridge (2) open 
12th, 13th, and 14th only, in designated counties 
only. Gray and Fox Squirrel (6) open ustil 15th, 
Fishing: Black Bass (inland waters except Lee 
County, largemouth 12”-5; smallmouth 10”-5; 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and inland 
waters of Lee County, both species 10-5). 
Northern Pike (15”-8; Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers and inland waters of Lee County 
15”-15). Wall-eyed, Sand, and Sauger Pike 
(13”-8). Crappie, Perch, Yellow Perch, and 
Striped,,Calico, ¥ellow, and Silver Bass (7”- 
15). Warmouth and Rock Bass, Sunfish, Blue- 
gill (5”-15). Catfish (12”-15). Bullhead (no 
size-25; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
inland waters of Lee County, no limits). Sucker, 
Red Horse (no size-15; Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers and inland waters of Lee County, 
no limits). Sheepshead, Carp, Buffalo, Quill- 
back, Gar, Dogfish (no limits). Rock Sturgeon, 
Paddlefish (5 lb.-15; Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and inland waters of Lee County, 5 lb.- 
none). Sand Sturgeon (1 1b.-15; Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Lee 
County, 1 lb.-none). In inland waters except 
those of Lee County, aggregate daily catch of 
all fish on which there is a close season and a 
daily catch limit, 25. In Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers and Lee County, aggregate posses- 
sion limit on all fish on which there is a daily 
catch limit, 30. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $3, 6- 
day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit, Fox Squirrel (no 
limits). Quail (10) opens 20th. Fishing: Black, 
Kentucky, and Spotted Bass (10”). Crappie 
(7"). Yellow Perch, Bluegill (6”). Channel 
Catfish (12”). (Aggregate all game fish 15; in 
state lakes 10.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $7; fishing $3, 15- 
day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


_ Hunting: Opens 24th: Quail (12), Rabbit (8), 
Opossum, Raccoon (no limits). Fishing: Black 
Bass (11"-10). Trout (7”-10). Crappie (8”-15), 
Rock Bass, Jack Salmon or Wall-eyed Pike, 
Striped Bass (no size-15). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting: County $1, state $3; fishing $1. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15.50; fishing $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Hunting: Open entire month: Squirrel (10), 
Chipmunk (10), Hare, Rabbit (no limits), Bear 
(1). Opens 1Sth: Deer (1). Fishing: Black 
Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, White Bass, 
Crappie (7-25). Sunfish (5”-100). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1, angling $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $15, 4-day $5, fishing $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Open entire month: Bear, Bobcat, 
Loup-cervier, Canada Lynx (no limits), Deer 
(1), Rabbit (4), Raccoon (2). Open until 15th: 
Partridge, Ruffed Grouse (4). Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing and hunting $2.15; hunting only $1.15. 
Nonres.: All game $15.15; birds and small 
game, $10.15. 


MARYLAND 


Hunting: Squirrel (6) Washington and Alle- 
gany Counties open entire month; Garrett and 
Frederick Counties closed entire month; rest of 
state opens 15th. English Ringneck, Mongolian 
or othcr imported Pheasant and Ruffed Grouse 
(2), Quail (6), Rabbit or Hare (6), Garrett, 
Washington, and Allegany Counties open entire 
month; rest of state opens 15th. Wild Turkey 
(1) Washington and Allegany Counties open 
entire month; Garrett County closed entire 
month; rest of state opens 15th. Note: Wood- 
mont Rod and Gun Club, Washirrgton County, 
opens on 15th for all of foregoing species. Rac- 
coon, Opossum (no limits) open entire month. 
Woodchuck (no limit) Allegany and Garrett 
Counties closed; rest of state open entire month. 
Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20; above tidewater 
10”-10). Striped Bass (rockfish) (above tide- 
water 11” but not over 15 lb.-none). Rainbow 

(Continued on page 76) 
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- HUNTING SEASONS FOR 1941-42 


Planning some out-of-state hunting trips this year? You can find the kind of sport you want—at 
the time you want it—in this comprehensive table of seasons in all the states and provinces. When 
you've located what you want, turn to the Fishing & Hunting Guide for details, license fees, bag 
limits, ete. These Outpoor Lire tabulations are the most complete and up-to-date in the country. 



































ALASKA KENTUCKY } - NORTH CAROLINA WEST VIRGINIA 
Polar Bear, Wolf, Coyote Squirrel Aug. 15-Oct. 31 Wildeat No close season Gray, Black. and Fox 
Wolverine, Marmot Quail, Rabbit, Opossum, Squirrel Sept. 1l-Jan l Squirrel, Ruffed Grouse | Oct. 16-Nov. 29 
Squirrel © close seasor Raccoon Nov. 24-Jan. 9 tear, Deer Oct. 1-Jan. 1 Wild Turkey Oct. 16-Nov. 15* 
deer Aug. 20-Nov. 15* Red Fox Dec. 1-Dec. 31 Gpessum. Raccoon Oct. 1-Fet 15 Quail Nov. 11-Dec. 20* 
Mountain Sheep, Moun i | tussian Boar Oct. 20-Jan Cottontail Rabbit Nov. 1l-Jan. 3 
tain Goat Aug. 20-Nov. 15 e --_, | Oct. 1-Jan. 15 Rutted Grouse jNov. 20-Jan. 1 Ringneck Pheasant Nov. 11-Nov. 2 
Caribou 4 : Aus 30 pe 31 Hare, Rabbit | Oct 1-Mar. 1 Ms a Turkey, Quail, . im he Raccoon, Opossum No 11-Jan 1 
pause, Ptarmigan ous : oy Rear Nev, i-Jen. 1 abbit ov Jan. 31 Deer Dec. 1-Dec. 3 
—— . - = Deer Nov. 15-Jan. 1 NORTH DAKOTA 
Laem ecwn. Grisaly. | i. s-June 26° |. quail. Partridge Dec. 1-Feb. 15 Red and Gray Fox, Rac- yl 
an ac ea ) aun - coo Nov 15 Feb 15 b ( ' us > a € 
MAINE ae : 4 = Chicken Sharp-tailed 
— Deer Nov. 16-Noy. 25* 7% 
Bear, Bobcat, Loup-cer- . ‘ - Grouse Sept. 20-N 7 
ALABAMA cs vier, Canada Lynx No close season Ringnecked Pheasant, q Gray and Fox Squirrel ox 18-Dex 1* 
Squirrel Oct. 1-Jan. 15 Rabbit ; Oct. 1-Mar. 31* Hungarian Partridge Sept. 28-Oct. 26*] py iu 
Opossum, Raccoon Oct. 1-Jan. 31 a rit — 31 Ground Sept 8-Oct. 10" reasant, ungarian = 
Rabbit Oct. 1-Feb. 20 Gray Squirrel : Oct. 1-Oct. 31 ~ 2 Partridge Oct. 18-Nov. 7 
Deer Nov, 20-Jan. 1* Partridge, Ruffed Grouse | Oct : soe 5 OHIO i Snowshoe Hare, Cottor 
, ' Soe 90-. . Raccoon Oct. 16-Veb. 15 Gray Fox © close season tail Rabbit, Jack Rabbit N l-Jan. 15* 
Wild Turkey at ee Oct. 21-Nov. 30* | Red Fox No close season* | Gray Raccoon Nov. 1-Dec. 15° 
. a . abpit Nov. 15-Jan. 1 Red Fox N l-Apr. 1 
Quail Dec. 1-Feb. 20 ]MARYLAND Ra b , a 
dua € t cotandl Nov. 15-Dec. 31* pnccoon _ J an. 1 ) Bobwhite Quail a ‘<= Je 
ARIZONA Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 1-Jan. 31 possum Dec. 1-Jan. 15 Deer — ov. 2 
I Bobeat Wild Turkey, Imported Pheasant, Hungarian 
a ag ~h No cl Phe asant Ruffed Grouse Partridge, Grouse Nov. 15-Nov. 30 [WYOMING — 
snk, oyote abbi 0 close seasor “usd ° a srouse, ; Deer Sept S ov. 20* 
Cottontail Rabbit No close season* Quail, Rabbit Nov. 15-Dee 31* OKLAHOMA E Elk. Mesos, Meuntaie 
Deer, Bear, Wild Turkey! Oct. 16-Nov. 15* Deer Dec. 1-Dec. 6* Squirrel May 15-Jan. 1 Sheew Sept. 15-Nov. 1 
Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 1-Mar. 1 MASSACHUSETTS Quail Tues., Thurs., & a Te Sept. 15-Nov. 15" 
Quail Nov. 16-Nov ” Ruffed Grouse, Gray Sat. only. : vs -s ~ ’ & Apr.15-J i 
Elk Nov. 18-Dee. 10 Squirrel Oct. 20-Nov. 20 Upland Game Birds ay be se Antelope Sept. 10-Oct 1* 
Quail Oct, 20-Nov. 20° [OREGON Ringneck Pheasant Sept. 28-N ye 
ARKANSAS Hare, Rabbit Oct. 20-Feb. 1* Elk Hungarian Partridge Oct. 31-Nor. 2* 
Rabbit No close seasor Deer Dec. 1-Deec. 6* Designated areas in 
Squirrel May 15-June 15* Pheasant To be set eastern Oregon Nov. 1-Nov. 16 [ALBERTA : 
& Oct. 1-Jan. 1* Silver-Gray Squirrel Sept. 15-Oct. 20* sear Ss une 
Deer Nov. 1I-N 15* MICNIGAR if. Lynx, Bob Leer Sept 20-Oct. 25 Mountain Sheep, Moun 
& Dec. 9-Dec. 13° oo = 4 _ * Red Pheasant, Hungarian tain Goat Se Oct l 
Quail Dec. 1-Jar = Mn Aa sas i ae aa Partrics Oct. 22-Nov. 23* Sharp-tailed and Ruffed 
Wild Turkey Apr. 1-April 15* ital aon tie TF Sooty Blue Grouse, in Grows ; Ser 1S No 
~~ ‘7 : o es > _Oet raria *artridge ( ) 2 
Kulfed and Sharp-tailed designated count! ant. .£5-0 . I oo ina Oct D ! 
CALIFORNIA Grouse, Prairie Chicken | Oct, 1-Nov California or Valley Quail, 9 
Wolf, Coyote Wildcat Ven and Gres Squirrel in designated counties Oct. 22-N 1 amg dace Or —_ 8 
Raccoon Cougar Ja . Ring-necked Pheasant Oct. 15-Nov ) Beat Nov. 1-N ) eer, Moose, Caribo 4 
Rabbit No close season P Raccoon Nov. 1-Dec. 15 PENNSYLVANIA BRITISH COLUMBIA 
wee Cottontall _ Ort. -1 Deer, Bear Nov, 15-Nov. 30 Crow, Starling No close sea Mountain Sheep \ cw 1 
Brush Rabbit ~|Nov. 15-Dec. 31* [MINNESOTA Woodchuck July 1-Sept. 30 Mountain Goat \ In 
Pr nt N Nov. 20 No open seasons on deer Raccoon Oct. 15-De tear, except White or 
heasa 15-No iar dee coe Wild Turkey ; Nov. 1-Ne 2y* Kermodei Sept. 1-J ’ 
“ a 7 Ruffed Grouse Quai Caribou, Moose Sept D . 
COLORADO -_ ; mr — 7 7 = Ring-necked Pheasant ~ ee “3 Sept Ih 15% 
Mountain Lior Coyote WI cgay Dh PR soxggy Mesa Blackbird, Rabbit, Gray Ptarmigan Sept 0 . 
= if, Bobcat, Lynx xe ‘ °. se sson ~ me Seasons Slack, and Fox Squirrei| Nov. 1-Ne ° 2 age - sono Rent oh 
Sear et ah + te Red Squirrel! Nov. 1-Sept. 30 Elk Sept nD ’ 
Cottontail Rabbit Oct. 1-Feb. 1 MISSISSIPPI . Bear Nov. 19-Nov Ruffed Grouse Se I5-N : 
Deer Oet oO t 19° Wild Turkey aos i * - Deer Dec. 1-Dec. 1 Sharp-tailed Grouse 
k Oct ‘ or Sat et , ~. aa” > » Chicks 1 P 
= nt, Quail Nov. 18-Nov. 20 quirrel Nov. 25-dan. 1>* [RHODE ISLAND Prairie Chicken Oct. 1 
7 Py t “el aliforniz ail, 1ea8 
— “ or ail De ‘ 10 } ‘eb 0 Raccor Oct. 1-Fe ( ~~ rnia Quail, Pheas- os ~— vs 
, - "he 0 e% 1* an ( , 
CONNECTICUT Rabbit Open during any a ag Rabbit Nov. 1-D European Partridge On 15-0 1* 
Ruffed Grouse, Pheasant other open season WV ba bah - , . 
; : " ’ - Hare. Quail, Partridge Nov. 1-De l 
— Oct 30 dec l missouRns TH CAROLINA ay Deer N 1-Dec. 4* 
Raccoon Oct. 20 Le Rabbit, Woodchuc Jan. 1-Oct. 31 &]SOU \ 13-J SFIDOU, 280086, Ww. 28 Eee. | 
Rabbit, Wild Hare > ‘ 1 l Nov. 10-Dee. 3 Dee s Or ug. lo-Jdar Ptarmigan 0 1-Oct. 20 
ah l fo be set a » 1% m Squirre accoon, OS - 
— Squirrel dune 13-Oct. 31 | Sau Kept, 1-Mar. 1* [NEW BRUNSWICK 
DELAWARE Opossum Dec, 1-Jan. 31 Wild Turkey Des beter Wildeat 
Squirrel! Sept. 15-Nov. 1 Red and Gray Fox, Rac pecaaee 7 Rabbit 
Raccoon, Opossum Nov, I-Jan. 15 coon Dec. 1-Dee. 31 ; weoahenl ) Ruffed Grouse, Spruce 
Quall, Rabbit Nov, 15-Dee, 31 Quail, Rabbit (with Thanksgiving Day tuffed G 8 
Pheasant Nov. 15-Dee, 31° was, nn ey Li — guns), Blackbird Mar. 1* : ~~ 
— ountain zion, aynx, “ox accoon 
Bobcat, Wolverine, Wolf.| SOUTH DAKOTA 
FLORIDA : Coyote No close season Rabbit, Squirrel No close season NOVA SCOTIA 
Wildeat, Panther. Opos Mountain Goat Sept. 15-Oct. 20* Deer. in designated N 1-N 0 Bear, Wildcat No close season 
— Rabbit Fox, Flying N lene Elk, Deer, Bear Oct. 15-Nov. 15* countie ° ‘Oc : 1 ‘, » Joe Deer Oct. 1-Nov. 15 
— a clone eenaent Chinese Pheasant, Hun ——— d Oct 1-Oct. 20° Ruffed Grouse, Hungari- 
Be aA - _ gouses garian Partridge Oct. 26-Nov. 16 | cae partridge ot ; Bet 20". nag cco Oct. 16-Oct. 31 
ren en ep , 0” st - ” Th) { ee ' 
Deer Nov. 20-Dec. 31* [NEBRASKAt Fox, Raccoon Nov. 1-Dee. 15 
, uail Rabbit No close season [TENNESSEE ; Rabbit, Hare Dec. 1-Feb. 28 
Wild Turkey, Quail, k N bese - 
. > . 3, ‘ Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Wildcat, Woodchuc No close season -_ 
Squirrel Nov. 20-Feb. 15 Squirrel » 
. Pheasant Oct. 22-Oet. 31* Squirre a 1 Repoit IN - LU ~~ 31 TONTARIO 
Ccoo 88 “0 -Fe Grouse uail, Rabb NOV, so-d a - at No close s 0 
GEORGIA a Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 1-Feb. 1 Red Fox Nev. 25-Feb. 15°] Beer oe 
Rabbit 0 close season NEVADA Opossum, Raccoon, Gray Deer. Moose Sept. 15-Nov. 95* 
Squirrel Aug. I-dan. 15 Wildeat, Bobcat, Lynx Fox Nov. 25-Feb. 15 aoe ig Oct. 4-O0t 14 
Opossum Oet Feb. 28 Wolf, Wolverene, Moun Partridge x, ! x I ; « 
Deer Nov. 1-Feb. 28° tain Lion, Coyote, TEXAS — , Rot } 
Wild Turkey Nov. 1-Mar. 1* Squirrel No close season Mountain Lion, obeat,| 
Quail Nov. 20-Mar. 1 Deer Oct. 5-Nov. 3* Coyote, Jaguar, Ocelot |No close se ‘son TPRINCE EDWARD | 
Bear, Raccoon Nov. 20-Feb. 28 Pheasant Oct. 12-Oct. 19°] Sauirrel ‘ Oct. 1-Dec. 31° TISLAND 
~ Valley Quail Oct. 12-Oct. 26° Deer, Bear, Wild Turkey| Nov. 16-De 31 Hungarian Partridge Oct. 1-Oct. 31 
ottontail Rabbit, Peeeary Nov, 16-Dec. 31°] Ruffed Grouse Oct. 15-Oct. 31 
IDAHO ( a } : ' as tctee 3ne D ( 
Bear No close season* Mountain Hare Nov. 1-Dee. 31 Quail, Chacalaca e Jan ; Rabbit |N 1-Feb. 15 
Hungarian Partridge Sept. L-Nov. 23" [New HAMPSHIRE UTAH | 
Blue and Ruffed Grouse | Sept. 7-Nept 28* Bear, Wildcat, Lynx |No close season Mountain Lion, Bobcat QUEBEC | - 
Mountain and Valley *OXx Sept. 1-Mar. 1 Coyote tear, Rabbit, , Bear Au 2¢ e 30 
Quail Sept. ¢-Nov, 23% Rabbit, Hare Oct. 1-Feb. 1 Hare Me ; ‘18 aa” @ _— Se 15-Novr 30* 
Deer Oct. 5-Nov 30 Gray Squirrel Oct. 1-Nov. 1 Deer a 18-Oct Ed — es Se »-N " 
Elk : Oct. 3-Dee. 10° Quail Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Elk Nov. 7-Nov. 16 Caribou, Ga ca PRR 
ee nt, Bot _ mena Grouse Oct. 1-Dee. 1 Upland Game Birds =e Se 3 il Ban Oct. 15-Jan. 21 
ese reasant, ob . 7 are ‘ 15 " 
white Quail Oct. 25-Nov. z3* | Deer Vet. 15-Dee. 16° TVERMONT oo ae 
vhit a - - Pheasant Nov. 1-Nov. 16 Cottontail Rabbit | No close seasor Raccoon ~ 1-Ma 1 
SEY sear June 1-De 31 Rireh and Spruce Par 
ILLINOIS 1 . — ae a . Gray Squirrel, Quail saan ‘ Sept. 20-Oct. 20 
Squirre! Aug. 1-Nov. 15 Raccoon Oct. 15-Jan. 15 ‘ tridge 9 ct. 2 
Ral bit Nov, 10-Jan. 15 Quail i Nov. 10-Dee. 15* Ruffed —— = : ww t . aareae 
Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 15-Jan 1* Rabbit, Hare Squirrel Pheasant boson "0, ‘ -_ SASKATCHEWAN 
Pheasant Ni 10-Nov, 19 Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse ; ; Hare. Rabbit Get io = Hungarian Partridge, 
Quail Nov. 10-Dee, 10 Partridge Nov. 10-Dec. 15 Raccoon ee OF De “31 Prairie Chicken | 
Deer Dec. 17-Dee. 21 Deer Noe. Si:Nee. 30 Ruffed Grouse Sept. 15-Nov. 1 
= *heasan et l 3, ! 
tod Gray Fox, Wood NEW MEXICO VIRGINIA Antelope Oct. 14-Oct. 28 
a No close Mountain Lion, Bobcat Seasons had not been set Barren Land Caribou Oct. 21-Dec. 14 
chu k | ‘Al . * O . 31° Coyote No close season at time of going to press. | Spruce Grouse, Ptarmi- 
eta iH ie, ug wt. of |Sept. 15-Oet. 25 See future Hunting Sea gan 1-De 13 
a ——— - Nov. 10-De “r Bear |\& Nov. 1-Dec. 10 sons tabulation Moose, Deer, Woodland 
Hes 4 Nov 1@.fen, ie Blue Grouse |Sept. 20-Sept. 24 . Caribou, Elk 15-Dec. 14° 
—, Opossun Nov In = 21 Deer, Squirrel |Nov. 1-Nov. 15 at gy ey _ 1 
— — aa > aaatlins Wild Turkey. Elk | No Nov. 15* lue, Ruffed, ane 
Pheasant To be set Quail was No io Dec Me Franklin Grouse NEWFOUNDLAND . . 
Antelope, Pheasant May be set Chinese Pheasant, Hun- | Oct. 19, 20, 22 Moose, Caribou No | " se usor 
1OWA - : garian Partridge, Quail |25, 26, 29; Nov ae Rabbit Ys : ~ a4 
Rabbit Nuc. 1-Mar. 1 NEW YORK * &. 6. 26, 33 *tarmigan ct Jan 
Squirrel Sept. 15-Nov. 15 Bear Nov. 1-Dee, 25° Gray and Black Squirrel | Oct. 1-Oct, 31* 
Pheasant, Hungarian Deer Nov. 1-Nov. 30* Deer Oct. 5-Oct. 26 YUKON TERRITORY 
Partridge Nov 12 Nov 14° Varying Hare Dec. 1-Feb. 28* Bear | : Rear. Wolf : se season 
Quatl Nov. 15-Dee. 15° Cottontail Rabbit Oct. 20-Dee. 31° Fastern Washington | Oct. 5-Oct. 26* Moose, Deer, Caribou, 
—— Black, Gray, and Fox Western Washington /|OQct. 5-Jan. 31° Mountain Sheep 
KANSAS Squirre Oct. 20-Nov. 17° Rabbit Oct. 19, 20, 22, Mountain Goat Aug. 1-Feb. 28 
Coyote, Rabbit No close season Raccoon Nov. 5-Jan. 20 25, 26, 29; Nov Ptarmigan, Grouse, Par i 
Fox Squirrel Aug. 1-Jan. 1 Grouse, Partridge Oct. 20-Nov. 17* 2 3. and Nov. 9 tridge, Pheasant, Prairie : ‘ | 
Pheasant Nov. 1-Nov. 3* Vheasant Oct. 20-Nov, 1* to Feb. 28 chicken Sept. 1-Jan 31 
Quail Nov. 20-Nov. 30 Quail Nov. 1-Dee. 31° El Nov. 2-Nov. 11* Lynx Nov. 15-Mar. 31 | 





*Local exceptions 
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‘Get down offn there [- 


cuipe: And next, gentlemen, we comes to Apollo, the 
symbol o’—Hey! What th— Get down off'n there! 


CAMEL: Pardon, master, but I, too, am a symbol. 
Guipe: You! Of what? 


CAMEL: Of a quality much desired in whiskey, sahib. The 
quality of Dryness. 


cuipe: Well dawggonit, Dryness, get down off'n there! 
We got rules in this museyum, an’ they— Say! What's 
Dryness got to do with whiskey, anyhow? 

CAMEL: Much, master. For Dryness ...or lack of sweet- 
ness ... brings out the true flavor of a whiskey. It allows 
the full, rich flavor to come through ...clear and unim- 
paired. 


Nhe very best bu y 


is the whishey thats dry © 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies in Paul Jones 


are 4 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 


curl semen. 


Guive: Sure, camel ... clear an’ unimpaired ...an’ may- 
be it’s so durned expensive a curator couldn’t afford it! 
Get down off'n there! 


came: Nay, Effendi, there is a superb dry whiskey 
which is yours for a most modest sum. I speak of Paul 
Jones, a whiskey of so magnificent a flavor and so modest 
a price that wise men know it as a great buy. So great 
a buy, that its popularity jumped five times in less than 
two years! It is on Dry Paul Jones that I rest my claim 
to this pedestal, Master. 


Guipe: Well... now if it was me runnin’ this museyum, 
camel, I'd be glad to let you— Well, dawggonit, they’s no 
rule says a camel can’t stand on a pedestal 
around here! Dawggonit, camel, you stay there! 


( 








Holster Making is Easy 





CHECKING FIT 
OF PAPER 
PATTERN 


You need no special skill to fashion a carrier 
for your handgun—all the dope is right here! 
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BEFORE YOU START 
CUTTING LEATHER, MAKE 
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AYBE, after reading the title 

above, you're saying to yourself: 

“Why should I make a holster 

when I can buy one for a buck 
or two?” Well, if you feel that way 
about it, it’s all right with me. I’m not 
aiming to put the nation’s holster-makers 
out of business. But perhaps you're an 
old-time craftsman at heart. Perhaps 
you'd like to save a little cash—a really 
fancy ready-made holster will cost you 
a number of dollars, whereas you can 
make your own for about 75 cents. Or 
perhaps you have a special feature or 
design you'd like to try on a holster. 
Then here’s how: 

I'm not going to tell you exactly how 
to make your holster, of course—there 
are too many handgun shapes and hol- 
ster designs for exact specifications to 
mean anything. I’m simply going to set 
forth the basic principles. First, you’l! 
need a piece of leather; cowhide is the 
usual choice, and you can get it at a 
harness and leather shop, a department 
store, or a hobby shop. A piece about 
1 ft. square generally is enough, but if 
you wait until you've made your paper 
pattern you can get just the size you 
need. Then you'll want some harness 
thread and, if your design calls for it, 
leather lacing. Tools? Just what you 
have at home: a pair of scissors to cut 
the pattern, a sharp knife for the leath- 
er, a pencil, a cutting board (maybe 
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you can borrow the family bread board 
for this), a couple of large, strong 
needles, and an awl or sharp-pointed 
punch. For lacing, you'll need a punch 
with a flat blade the width of the lace, 
but you can make your own by filing 
down a large nail. 

Now you're ready to go, studying the 
corresponding sketch before you begin 
each step. For the pattern (Step 1), take 
a sheet of heavy paper or flexible card- 
board, mark the “line of fold,” and lay 
your handgun on it, 1 in. below the line. 
(This inch is to allow for the curve of 
the leather over the top of the barrel 
and chamber; you may need more or 
less.) Now draw the outline of the hol- 
ster around the lower side of the barrel 
and the trigger guard, and plot out a 
neat and handy shape for the holster 
opening. Where the leather is to be 
sewed or laced, allow % in. margin for 
this. Next, crease the paper down the 
line of fold, trace the design you've made 
onto the other face of the paper, and 
extend the shape upward to form the 
back facing and the belt loop. The lat- 
ter should be 3 in. or so long, to allow for 
a 2 in. belt and still leave enough for 
fastening. If you want to save leather, 
the loop section can be cut separately 
from a leftover piece and sewed on 
later, but the one-piece job is neater. 

Now, before cutting any leather, try 
the paper pattern on your handgun and 






COVERED-STYLE 
HOLSTER 


make sure it’s just what you want. Paper 
is cheaper than cowhide, if you have to 
throw it away and try again. 

In Step 2, the cutting, you simply 
spread the leather on your board, trace 
the outline of the paper pattern on it, 
and cut it out cleanly with a knife. Make 
sure that the pattern lies the right way 
on the leather, so that the smooth side 
of the hide will be on the outside of the 
holster when finished. In the drawing, 
the pattern is rightly placed for a right- 
handed holster, with the leather smooth 
side up on the board. Turn over either 
the pattern or the leather and you'll have 
a left-handed holster. 

Sketch 3 shows two ways of fastening 
the edges of the holster. For a sewed 

(Continued on page 53) 
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““NO LUCK, SON? YOU OUGHT TO § 
NITRO EXPRESS" you NEED THEIR 





OOT 








‘Let me give you a few tips about 


duckshooting eee First, and most im- 
portant... shoot a good, big powerful 
load . . . Nitro Express. Their extra 
power makes a big difference in results. 

“But use your common sense on 
ranges. Even though Nitro Express 
shells give your gun tremendous range, 
you'll almost always get more ducks if 
you wait for them to come in closer. 

“Ducks and geese are seldom as near 
as you think they are. One good way 
to judge distance is to set a decoy out 
at the extreme range of your gun, and 
then make sure to hold your fire till 
the ducks are well inside this marker. 
“Keep to windward” ‘‘Be sure to place 
\} your decoys on the 
side of the blind 
which is away from 





the wind. Shooting 
withthe wind to your 
back is more com- 
fortable, and ducks will come in for 
your decoys head on, against the wind. 

“I'm glad to see you shoot a Reming- 
ton autoloader. You'll find the third 
shot in a repeater handy on cripples. 
If you stick to those 
good old green 
Nitro Express shells 
with their famous 
Kleanbore priming, 
your barrel will be 
okay. “Kleanbore” 


**Barrel won’t rust’ 
e. 
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priming leaves a protective film inside 
the barrel that keeps rust and corrosion 
out. No barrel cleaning is needed. 

“Overlead rather than underlead. If 
you overlead, a duck can fly into the 
shot column. The shot column of Nitro 
Express shells is designed to minimize 
errors in lead as much as possible with- 
out spoiling the famous Remington 
balanced pattern. 


ia — oe." 
eB e ad 3 to 







“‘Don’t shoot at the flock 


... It may look like 
Ys / the sky is black with 
ducks, but take it from me, there’s a 
lot of space in between them. Aim 
every shot at a particular duck. 

“K now your ducks. Study their habits. 
You'll get more game,and there'll be no 
chance of shooting protected species. 

“Don’t move around any more than 
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you have to. Use good decoys. Ducks 
aren’t easily fooled. Be careful about 
the finish—it should be dull. 

“Shoot a water-proof shell. Reming- 
ton’s exclusive Wet-Proof process on 
Nitro Express and “<Make this test’’ 
Shur Shot shells is so " 





effective they can be 
soaked in water for 
hours, and still load, 
feed, fire, and eject + 
properly. 

“Find out for yourself whether your 
gun shoots high or low, and make the 
proper allowances when you aim. Do 
the testing yourself; the way you hold 
the gun may make it shoot high or low. 


vy » 
+ > 
—? = 
**Go easy on the duck call 
..- till you know how 
to blow it. Use it 
gently, especially when ducks are close 
—they interpreta loud call as an alarm. 





“That's all, son. Every one of these 
pointers is valuable, and means more 
ducks. Try them and see.” Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


| Remington, 


Reg. U.S. P Off Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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This Underwear 
gives you warmth 
without weight or itch 


Nothing can take the joy out of a hunt- 
ing trip more completely than getting 
chilled to the bone. But who wants to 
“bundle up” in bulky clothes that 

interfere with fast, free action? Your 

answer ? — DUOFOLD Underwear. Its 
fabric is made in twe thin layers. The 
outer layer contains wool and other 
fibers for warmth. Inner layer is all 
fine cotton. The wool can’t touch you. 
No itch. The two thin layers insulate 
against cold in relatively light garments 
that give full play to muscular action. 
Thousands of shooters would hunt as 


readily without ammunition as to leave 
their Duofold at home. Wear it on one 
trip. Feel the difference! ...and you'll 
never go without it! Styles to meet all 
preferences — including longs with 
built-in Action-Support.* 


VAL, UNDERWEAR 


criptive olin 






FREE FABRIC SA 
DUOFOLD INS» 
Please send pee yare. 
and Feed a nae i 





at” 
Address®: 


t 














— 
Mad Moon on the Sturgeon 





(Continued from page 19) 


cocked wrist tripped and the line 
snapped taut, driving the barbed hook 
home. 

Then the rod arched sharply, quiver- 
ing beneath the strain until the auto- 
matic reel grudgingly paid out line. 
When the fish yielded to the tug of the 
throbbing bamboo and swung into the 
current, I had a hunch he wasn’t one of 
Jim’s “big spawners.” But he was a 
good trout and a game one too. We 
fought a seesaw battle in the pool for 
several minutes before I could slip the 
landing net under him. 

Jim nodded his approval when I held 
up the twelve-inch rainbow for inspec- 
tion. “Now, that’s my idea of eatin’ 
trout,” he drawled. “I'll bet you a lead 
dollar there’s a couple more that same 
size in there.” 

I strung another night crawler on the 
hook and flipped the bait into the riffles. 
This time the line followed down into 
the deep eddy, swung about, and curved 
upstream. Then it straightened, and 
again I felt the pressure of a moving 
fish. I stripped a yard or so of line from 
the reel and the fish settled back into 
the pool. Seconds lagged before I lifted 
the tip of the rod and gently tightened 
the line. Then I struck sharply. There 
was an immediate response from the 
depths of the pool, and five minutes 
later another “eatin’ trout” reposed in 
the creel. 

“Looks like every trout in the river 
is aimin’ to make a liar out of me,” my 
companion complained, his face wrinkled 
ina wry grin. “Now, if I'd have promised 
you fishing, they’d have turned up their 
noses at everything we threw at ’em.” 

“Stick to your story,” I cautioned. 
“We haven’t got a mess yet.” 

“From the way you’re doing business 
here, it won't be long now,” was the 
reply. 


UT there were no more customers for 

night crawlers in that pool. Jim 
suggested that we take a _ short cut 
across the meadows to reach a favorite 
stretch of water. It turned out to be 
one of those places which haunt trout 
fishermen during their midwinter nights’ 
dreams. There was the unbroken sweep 
of deep riffles which tumbled into a dark, 
swirling pool. A huge stump squatted 
half submerged at the edge of the river, 
its octopus roots probing the dark water. 

The riffles looked promising, so I 
sneaked along the bank to an opening 
in the brush and flipped the bait into 
the rushing water. Jim circled the 
stump to fish the pool below. He didn’t 
have a chance to wet his line before I 
was fast to action, and a ten-inch rain- 
bow joined the others in my creel. That 
made me even up with my partner, who 
was now systematically working the 
deep waters near the edge of the stump 

“Dang it!” I heard him snort in dis- 


gust, and glanced up to see him slowly 


retrieving a limp line. “Mister,” he an- 
nounced, “there's a real he-trout beneath 
that stump—a spawner, as sure as you're 
knee-high to a grasshopper.” 

He added another night crawler to 
the hook and painstakingly rearranged 
the mass of bait. Then, holding the rod 
aloft with his right hand, he expertly 
tossed the trouty morsel into an eddy 
above the stump. It was a neat cast, 
and I began to realize that there is 
artistry even in dunking a gob of worms. 


The line drifted leisurely with 
twisting eddies until suddenly it 
yanked tight. Jim struck sharply, 


the taut line knifed through the wa 
as the fish swerved and darted dow: 
stream. That suited my companion; 


scrambled along the bank in hot pur 


with line pouring off the spinning sp 


of his reel. Almost any stretch of 
river would provide a better field 
battle than this pool, guarded as it 
by the stump with sunken roots. 


But disaster in the form of a half 
rotten log lay in Jim’s path. He slipped 


as he stepped upon it, and snatchec 


an overhanging limb to save him 


from falling. When he regained 
balance, the line dangled limply at 
tip of his rod. Jim stared at it in bl 
despair. 

“That was a tough break,” I mana 
by way of consolation. “No ques 
about that being a spawner.” 

“Felt like he’d go about seven or e 


pounds,” my partner replied, wit! 


forced note of cheer in his voice. 
“Maybe there’s another one un 
neath that stump,” I suggested. 


Jim shook his head against the idea 


“Nope! Not like that one. There 
a pool in the river big enough to 
two fish that size at the same tir 
Nevertheless, he strode grimly to 
head of the pool again and sent 
baited hook flying through the ail 
land with a splash in midstream. 
Jim must have cast half a dozen ti 
before the tip of his rod was sna] 


downward by a striking fish. This tims 
he waited until the line began slov 


forging upstream before he set the h 
I unlimbered the camera for some 
tion shots of the impending battle, 
it was all over before I could get 
range finder sighted. My partner 
calmly removing the hook from 
mouth of a wriggling sixteen-inch 1 
bow as the camera shutter clicked. 

“This makes us our mess,” he 
nounced. “Let’s go home and show 
cook some eatin’ trout.” 

Several hours later, Jim and I st 
beside a cabin that was sharply 
lined in the yellow light of the Oct 
moon. The drone of a racing m 


came to our ears, and two beams 


light swung around the curve in 
road. 

“Now, ain’t he in a lather to get 
place,” my companion remarked, as 
car roared along. “If he don’t 


down for the curves, I can make a gues 


where he'll fetch up.” 

I chuckled and let out a notch 
belt that was crowding my carg 
crisply fried trout and shoestring |} 
toes. “Don’t be too hard on the 
guy,” I cautioned. “Maybe he’s just 
other trout fisherman on his way s 
where, after getting exposed to the 
Moon.” 


Removing Ferrules 


HEN removing rod ferrules to 

them, don’t use pliers or a vis 
the metal may be dented and the 
inside crushed. Instead, cut a stri! 
rubber from an old inner tube— 
long, say, by % in. wide—wrap it ar 
the ferrule to be removed, and 
have a non-slip grip that will ma 
possible to pull the ferrule off by ha 
George Rapchak, Pa. 
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THE WARDEN ON THE JOB 


SAYS ae 
Lt Cm 


FTENTIMES folks do things—un- 
der the guise of “mercy” or “kind- 


ness’”—which are contrary to the 
best interests of the rest of us. And 
this applies in the realm of nature, as 
well as in our own sphere. 

One of the worst examples of this 
meddling occurs every spring, and, sad 
to relate, the offense seems to be grow- 
ing more general. I refer to the selfish 
and ridiculous practice of “rescuing” 
newly born fawns in the woods on the 
pretext that they’ve been “lost” or “de- 
serted” by their mothers. 

Gentlemen, the doe never loses or de- 
serts its young. One may move off a lit- 
tle way to feed, or disappear at the ap- 
proach of a human being, but she’ll re- 
turn to care for her baby very shortly. 
A fawn is no more deserted than is a 
baby in a playpen. 

A tiny fawn is one of the most appeal- 
ing creatures in all nature, and because 
of that, a contemptible racket has re- 
cently grown up. Men living in deer 
country have been staging regular 
spring fawn hunts, and when these he- 
roes catch their pathetic quarry they 
either pen them up as pets or sell them 
to commercial dealers. 

It was my duty last spring to confis- 
cate four such fawns in one week. The 


Holster Making 


(Continued from page 


edge, make awl holes % in. apart and 
14, in. from the edge, double-stitch as 
shown from top to bottom, and tie off the 
ends of the threads neatly. For lacing, 
punch oblong holes, end to end and % in. 
apart, and also %4 in. from the edge. 
Cement both ends of the lace between 
the flaps of leather to finish off. If your 
belt loop is to be sewed down, do this 
before fastening the edges; the same also 
goes for special features like cartridge- 
clip pockets. 

You can save time and trouble, of 
course, by riveting the edges and other 
parts with copper rivets and a hammer, 
but the styles shown are more attractive. 

There are many ways of fastening belt 
loops, as shown in Sketch 4. The strap 
style requires no sewing; the strap is 
merely inserted through slits in the loop 
tab, as shown at upper right, and the 
two ends brought around to the front 
and buckled or laced together. 

Shaping the leather to fit your pistol 
exactly (Sketch 5) is optional. It takes 
about 2 days for the shape to set if oil is 
used. Commercial holsters are often 
shaped merely by soaking in water and 
pressing into the proper form, but for 
this a wooden dummy of the pistol is 
needed, since water would rust the arm 
itself. 

Sketch 6 shows some extra touches. 
The safety-strap style looks best when 
the strap is passed through a slit in the 
back facing before it’s sewed down. The 
Mexican-style holster is attractive, prac- 
tical, and easily made, but of course re- 
quires a different pattern from the start. 


lors. 


babies had to be 
bottle-fed by us 
and eventually 
released it a 
state game ref- 
uge. And here is 
the point: the 
ordinary man has no idea how a fawn 
should be cared for, so consequently 
every baby that came into my care was 
in a serious condition from starvation. 

Unfortunately, some of these “res- 
cuers” are men who should know bet- 
ter. For example, in the Mt. Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest there is a special pen built 
for “lost or deserted” fawns. Last time 
I was there, the authorities had 18 fawns 
needlessly and cruelly penned up. The 
whole thing is absurd from a natural- 
ist’s point of view, because it deprives 
the fawn of a normal life, as well as de- 
priving the doe of her fawn. Any biolo- 
gist will tell you that taking a fawn 











away from a nursing doe is dangerous 


to the mother. 

I know of an incident where a CCC 
boy picked up a fawn last spring. His 
captain, a sensible man, made him re- 


its mother was back nursing it. Lost 
and deserted fawn? There ain’t no such 
animal!—Buck Rutivage. 





Easy 


can have. You may have a pet idea your- 
self. And hand-tooling and tinting are 
the perfect finishing touches on a fine 
job. This work is a whole field in itself, 





(, REDHEAD 


SPORTSHIRTS 


FoR EVERY-WEAR ouTpoors 


@ For real he-man comfort, “get next’’ to a Red Head 


Sportshirt! From heaviest wool “heavies’’ to lightest 
flannels, they're soft, easy, ‘‘chummy!’’ Cut full and 
roomy forfree-action , .. never bind. Lined collars are 
made to fit... large breast pockets have 
button flaps. Neck sizes14to18 in halfsizes; 
sleeves 31" to 35’. For a good sportshirt, 


look for the Red Head “‘duck’’ at your dealer. 





| VIRGIN WOOL FLANNEL—For year ‘round sports- 


wear, here's a shirtthat can’t be beat. 9%-0z. weight, 
decatedto minimize shrinkage. In green, blue, maroon. 


| tan, andred-white-black plaid orred-black checks $7.65 
lease the baby—and within 20 minutes | 


| Choice of green, blue, tan or brown.......... 


however, and you'd better study one of | 


the several good books on the subject. 

Well, 
holster. Look over some of your friends’ 
holsters, or the ones shown in catalogues, 
then decide on the perfect type for your 
own handgun and go to it. Just a word 
of warning, though. Be sure the buttons 


that’s all there is to making a | 


on your vest are sewed on securely be- | 


fore you show your masterpiece to your 
wife and friends.—K. E. Patterson. 


Killing Coyotes From Air 


IRPLANE hunts are effective in con- 
trolling coyotes on two million acres 
of federal range land in Montana. Each 
year more than 100 of these destructive 
predators are killed in 
Reports are that the coyotes thus killed 
are those which have avoided traps in 
their younger days, and are wary. 

Pilot and gunner sit side by side in 
the plane, which flies at an altitude of 
from 50 to 100 ft. When a coyote is 
sighted the plane overtakes it. Slowed 
down almost to the stalling point, for 
the gunner’s benefit, the plane skims the 
ground at an altitude of about 10 ft., 
and to one side of the coyote, says the 
U. S. Grazing Service. When the gunner 


this manner. | 


| 
| 


| @Tells all about Red Head Happy Hunting 
| hits, including famous ‘‘Bone-Dry’’ clothing 


is able to fire without risking injury to | 


propeller or wing strut, he does 


so. | 


If he misses, the pilot brings the plane | 


around, to allow another shot. This 


WOOLUXE HUSKIES— Blanket warmth (21-oz. 
weight). Striking patterns give youthat “flash” essen- 
tial to safety when hunting big game. — red-white- 
black or green-white-black plaids. . . $8.95 


VIRGIN WOOL FLANNEL —12%4-o:. oie 
$9.35 


ALL-WORSTED FLANNEL—8-0z. weight. pete 


of maroon, green OF taD...eseccsecesesecece 





ALL-WOOL TWILL—For a “‘dressy”’ sportshirt, see 
this all-wool worsted in fine-ribbed twill. In light or 
dark green, navy, tan, khaki, maroon or brown, 





BUFFALO CHECKS—Yes, Red Head makes ‘em, 
too...those popular Buffalo Checks in 14-0z. wool. 
Choice of red-black, green-black, white-black, blue- 
black and red-green-black tri-color.......... $7.00 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


..coats, caps, breeches, 
Zouaves, shell vests, game 
bags, mackinaws, shirts, 
gun cases and covers. 








As for the cartridge-clip pocket, it’s only procedure is followed until the coyote RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
me of the handy extra features holsters has been killed. 4327 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
| Red Head for “Happy Hunting“’ 
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Russian snipers in action. Note they use a hunting-type ‘scope—not a fragile target model 


OR a gun editor to sit down at this 
late date and begin to pound out a 
piece about the .30/06 cartridge, and 
the rifles that shoot it, is a bit like a 
reporter dashing into a newspaper office 
with a story of the battle of Gettysburg. 

Yet, maybe the idea isn’t such a dumb 
one after all. It seems to me I haven't 
seen much stuff printed of late on what 
is probably the No. 1 military cartridge 
of the world, and surely the No. 2 sport- 
ing cartridge (after the .30/30) in this 
country. Maybe we've taken the .30/06 
so much for granted that I might dredge 
up a few facts some of you didn’t know. 
Fact is that I toyed with the notion of 
calling this little opus “Things Most 
People Don’t Know About the .30/06.” 

For instance, did you know that the 
Germans were the stepfathers of both 
the Springfield rifle and the .30/06 car- 
tridge? 

They were. If the German army hadn't 
adopted the clip-loading Model 1898 
Mauser, which cut down reloading time 
and increased fire power, we would have 
stuck to the .30/40 Krag for many years. 
As it was, we started working on a clip- 
loading rifle ourselves even before we 
had a sufficient reserve of Krags. In the 
Spanish-American war only the regulars 
and a few select volunteer outfits were 
armed with the smokeless-powder rifle. 
Others shot the old charcoal-burning 
.45/70 Springfield. The U.S. Army Rifle, 
Cal. .30, M. 1903, is our answer to the '98 
Mauser. 


The Germans are the papas of the 
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1906 cartridge itself. When we discov- 
ered that der Kaiser’s ordnance depart- 
ment had higher velocity and flatter 
trajectory in the sharp-pointed 154gr. 
8 mm. bullet, we abandoned the original 
1903 cartridge with its 220-gr. bullet— 
and velocity not much better than the 
Krag—and brought out the 1906, with its 
150-gr. bullet at 2,700 ft. a second. 

How many of you know why the “24 
in.” barrel of the Springfield isn’t actu- 
ally 24 in. long? 

Well, when the 1906 cartridge was 
adopted, all 1903 rifles in service were 
called in and rechambered for the new 
cartridge. It was necessary to shorten 
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those original barrels slightly and since 
then the barrels of all Springfields have 
been 23.79 in. long. 

How many of you know that not only 
were the Germans the inspiration for 
the 1906 cartridge but also were respon- 
sible for its not being abandoned? 

That’s right. Our ordnance depart- 
ment was toying with the notion of 
using a .276 or 7 mm. cartridge, and it 
was planned to make the new semi- 
automatic rifle in that caliber. Then the 
Nazis started raising Cain, and the army 
decided it would be wise to stick to the 
.30/06, since we had several million 
Springfields and: Model 1917 Enfields ly- 
ing around. Getting caught in a war with 
two rifle calibers isn’t such a hot idea. 

How many of you know thet the 
Springfield rifle is responsible for the 
fact that many men shoot with the right 
thumb alongside the stock instead of 
over the small of the grip where it be- 
longs, thereby sacrificing better control 
over the rifle, firmer hold, and so on? 

That’s right too. The Springfield stock 
isn’t quite 13 in. long. It is just right 
for a midget, but when a guy of normal 
dimensions tries to shoot it, he soon 
learns that he'll get bopped in the 
schnozzle if he holds it as a rifle ought 
to be held. Hence this thumb-along-the- 
grip business. 

How many of you can name the papas 
of the Springfield sporter? 

The late Capt. E. C. Crossman, good 
shot, fine chap,:and staff member of 
OvutTpoor Lire, and Stewart Edward White 
novelist and sportsman, had Springfield 
sporters, with sporting stocks and sport- 
ing sights, made up well before the first 
world war. 

Did you know that the .30/06 is an 
international sporting rifle? 

It is. Thousands are in use all over 
the world. It is made up on bolt actions 
and in double rifles in England and the 
continent. It is a favorite caliber in 














Three views of a restocked Springfield .30/06 military rifle—the work of Alvin Linden | 
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Guns for Big Game 


Y 


75 Years of ‘Knowing How at Your Service 
in World Standard Rifles and Ammunition 


HERE big-game hunting is at its best, the choice of many veteran 

hunters is Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges. A pioneer 
in modern firearms and ammunition, Winchester has been a pace-setter 
in constant improvements. Today, in your choice of a Winchester Rifle 
and Winchester Cartridges you get the priceless benefits of that 75 years 
of “knowing how.” 


For all North American big game, Winchester Rifles come in a choice 
of the most modern styles, in bolt action and lever action. Strong, smooth 
working, dependable action. World’s highest development in sporting 
firearms steel—W/inchester-Proof steel. Rugged construction that stands 
up under the most severe service conditions. Precision built with famous 
Winchester interchangeability of parts—highly valuable to hunters in re- 
mote situations. Famous the world over both for superior hunting accu- 
racy and being “there when wanted.” 

Trophies shown, Winchester Ammunition—including Super Speed and Super Speed 
leading winners Silvertip Cartridges—gives a full choice of popular modern high- 
in national con- ° ° ° e » 2 

tests for big-game Velocity, high-power big-game calibers. Scientifically loaded with 
o_o Foes? = best components and rigidly held to full ballistic standards. Win- 
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Vere taken with chester Staynless non-mercuric priming—saves you rust and cleaning 


Winchester Rifles worries. 
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oe. L Clerk Ask your outfitter to show you the Winchester big-game rifle in 
Studios. which you are interested. And for it get genuine Winchester Car- 


tridges—look for the red Winchester trade mark on the box. 


Send This Coupon NOW! ——-_-----~— 


Winchester aomaciage I Arms by. Dept. IOBA 
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y ta Haven, ‘Cone. 
Send me FREE my copy of the new 1941 anpress 
Winchester Ammunition Guide, giving de- 
M tailed information on all Winchester Ammu- 
A nition, including ballistic and range tables. 
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Canada, and in India and Africa as well. 

Did you know that the British soldiers 
who stood guard on the cliffs of Dover 
when the invasion was expected to break 
in July and August, 1940, were armed to 
a great extent with .30/06 rifles? 

Right. At the retreat at Dunkerque, 
the British not only abandoned tanks 
and artillery but small arms as well. Re- 
sponding to an SOS the American gov- 
ernment sent a million .30/06 Enfields 
and millions of rounds of ammunition. 
The same rifle is also resisting aggres- 
sion in China, where it is fighting the 
Japs, and in 1929, in Mexico, it helped 
put down the reactionary Escobar revo- 
lution. 

What rifles have been made for the 
.30/06 cartridge in this country? 

The first commercial .30/06 bolt-action 
sporter was the now-almost-forgotten 
Newton. The lever-action 1895 Winches- 
ter was also adapted to it. Other actions 
are the 54 and 70 Winchesters, the 30 
and the new 720 Remingtons, and 40 and 
41 Savages. Thousands of rifles have 
been made up on Mauser, Springfield, 
and Enfield actions, and on single-shot 
actions like the Farquharson and Mar- 
tini. And don’t forget the Johnson and 
Garand semi-automatics. 

Did you know that Uncle Sam lifted 
so many Mauser ideas in working out 
the Springfield action that he had to 
pay the inventor royalties? 

Sure did. More than a million bucks! 

Did you know that most of the de- 
partures from Mauser design in the 
probably mistakes? 
The two-piece Springfield 


Springfield were 
They were. 





In its design, this Model 70 Winchester .30/06 
sporting rifle shows the Springfield influence 


firing pin is more liable to breakage than 
the one-piece Mauser. Mauser design 
handles escaping gas better. The Mav- 
ser safety is less complicated and just 
as good. There are others, but these will 
give you an idea. 

Did you know that the Springfield and 
its .30/06 cartridge is the only rifle ever 
to have an entire book written about it? 

Yes, sir—“Book of the Springfield” by 
Capt. E. C. Crossman. 

Can you name the various weights of 
sporting bullets made for the .30/06? 

Let’s go: 110, 145, 150, 172, 180, 190, 200, 
220, 225. 

And styles? Soft point, hollow point, 
bronze point, full metal cased, Core-lokt, 
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Belted bronze point, 
Silvertip, armor pierc- 
ing, tracer, pointed ex- 
panding, protected 
point, pointed soft 
point; then flat base 
and boattails. 

Is the .30/06 the ideal 
all-round cartridge? 

It comes as near to 
being one as any cCar- 
tridge made, because of 
the great number of 
bullet weights and 
styles available which 
will shoot accurately 
in it. However, this all- 
round rifle business is 
probably a will-o’-the- 
wisp. The .30/06 is too 
heavy,has too much re- 
coil and report for 
most vermin shooting, 
anditis probably some- 
what on the light side 
for the largest of 
American big game— 
moose and Alaskan 
brown bear, for example. For the man 
who doesn’t shoot much and for the man 
who wants to hunt nothing larger than 
deer, sheep, and antelope, it is too much 
gun. However, for the individual who 
hunts all American big game it is still 
the No. 1 choice. 


What are the best deer loads for the - 


30/06? 

Having been there when about 200 
deer were shot with various .30/06 bul- 
lets, I'd say the 145 and 150-gr. bullets 
at more than 2,900 ft. a second. All will 
anchor a deer most of the time up to 300 
yd. with any solid body hit, and they 
seem to be distinctly better killers on 
medium-size game than the 180-gr. loads. 
These 150-gr. loads are also O.K. for 
vermin if you don’t mind the muzzle 
blast and recoil. 

What should a .30/06 owner use on elk 
and moose? 

The 220 and 225-gr. bullets by all means. 
Those animals are seldom killed with one 
shot, and the bullet for them should go 
on through to leave a blood trail. How- 
ever, the 180-gr. bullets of new design 
may change the picture. Don’t know; 
never used them on elk. 

Is the .30/06 the most accurate big- 
game rifle? 

No. With an ordinary factory rifle 
and factory ammunition, the .257 and the 
.270 both. have the .30/06 licked. Why? 
You've got me there, pal. 


Can the .30/06 be loaded to higher 
velocities? 
It can. With the 150-gr. bullet, 57.5 


grains of duPont No. 4320 gives 3,080, 
and 57 grains of 4064 gives 3,070. With 
the 220-gr. bullet, 57 grains of 4350 is 
reputed to give 2,600. But those loads 
are maximum and should be reduced for 
tight chambers. Don’t go blowing your 
head off. 
Besides .30/06 bullets, what others can 
be handloaded for that cartridge? 
Plenty. All the .30/30 and .30 Reming- 
ton bullets for example. Also the 95-gr., 
.30 caliber Luger bullets. The .30/40 Krag 
bullet and the .30/06 bullet are the same. 
Bullets for the 300 Magnum measure 
the same, but often have heavier jackets. 
Surprisingly, .32/20 bullets can be loaded 
in the .30/06; but the .32/20 isn’t a 32... 
just as .38 revolver cartridges aren't .38’s. 
How many different kinds of receivers 
have been made for the Springfield rifle? 
Three. The so-called “brittle,” case- 
hardened receiver was made: until 1918; 
its numbers are below 800,000. The double 
heat-treated receivers number from 800,- 
000 on to 1,274,765. In 1928, nickel steel 
was adopted with the number 1,275,767 





O'Connor and his Springfield, now on its second stock, second 
barrel, and second ‘scope, It's been bucked off horses, dropped 
from a cliff. Today—after 12,000 shots—the action is still good 


and up, so all are easy to identify. 

Are the “low number” receivers safe? 

With factory loads, yes. With the hot- 
test, hopped-up handloads, maybe not. 

Now that the Garand has been adopted, 
is the Springfield obsolete, and has its 
manufacture ceased? 

Not much. The old .30/06 will be with 
us these many years and the Springfield 
rifle is still being made, not by the Spring- 
field armory, but with armory tools at a 
private plant. 

Well, maybe you knew all this, but if 
you did, you’re the exception. 


WHAT ‘SCOPE FOR THE 
SNIPER’S RIFLE? 


® Word reaches me that the marines are 
equipping their snipers with 8X target 
*scopes on target mounts. 

Well, well—alas and alack! So the 
target boys have won out over the hunt- 
ers! That target ’scope, with which I am 
familiar, is absolutely the nuts on the 
target range, for which it was designed. 
But believe me, you don’t catch the big- 
game hunter lugging those pieces of 
frail metal and glass around; and if 
battle sniping and big-game hunting dif- 
fer in any particular—any important 
particular anyway—I fail to see it. Both 
are rough work. In both, the rifleman 
fires quickly at neutral-colored objects 
which are often moving and which sel- 
dom stay put any great length of time. 
In battle sniping, as in big-game hunt- 
ing, the rifleman will often have to fire 
from unsteady positions, when he is 
winded and excited. His ‘scope and 
mount should be sturdy enough to take 
a beating and survive it. He should be 
able to drop it on the ground, use it as 
a cane, step on it, carry it miles in a 
jouncing scout car, jump from an air- 
plane with it, and land with a jar. 


ND what about the target ’scope? It 

is good for just two things; the tar- 
get shooting for which it was designed 
and long-range shooting at sitting or 
slow-moving vermin like his honor the 
woodchuck. Target mounts are capable 
of fine adjustment but they are frail, and 
they perch the 'scope high above the 
bore. They can’t be treated roughly and 
I shudder to think what would happen 
to one if a parachute trooper dropped 
his gun. Furthermore, the blessed things 
can’t be tied down—the recoil would 
shake them to pieces. They slide for- 
ward—or rather they stay where they 

(Continued on page 58) 
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that rough country. 
go to the Arctic where guns have 








SCOPE SIGHTS 


What, When & How Much? 


In all the present day fanfare about scope 
sights and their sudden tremendous pop- 
ularity do you actually know what makes are 
the best; their comparative optical and 
sighting qualities; their suitability for tar- 
get shooting or in the field? 


Have you any idea of the wide variation in 
cost; the best “buys” in the different price 
classes; the relative merits of the various 
styles and types of mounts? What about 
the new variable-power adjustments? 

For unbiased, first-hand advice on scopes 
and their mounts, send ten cents in stamps 
for new 48-page illustrated manual 
“AMERICAN SIGHTING SCOPES.” 
Pocket-sized, concise, complete, authentic. 
(Sample copy of the AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, world-wide authority on guns and 
gunning, for six cents in stamps). 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


1603-A Rhode Island Ave. Washington, D.C. 


LEARN TO SHOOT WITH BENJAMIN 


BE PREPARED! 








ACCURATE SHOOTING 


with CHAMBERED AIR .22 
BENJAMIN AIR 
R D PUM. any- 
WRSTS, sar aracwece Hiring ov just Sinking. are mand 
the house or camping, fishing, hunting, etc Pp 
Shooting “feree is adjustable with KF 8, pts Bove . 
aac god and accuracy—no recoil or forward lunge to dis- 
turb your alm. Bott action-Hammer Fire-Hair ag 
Satety Lock-Hand Pump. Single Shot we with 1 Ib. sho 

’ = She tt Cal 177 or .22 rifled—with 500 pelle 3 
$10 00. Also a complete line of BENJAMIN GENUINE COM. 
PRESSED. AiR PISTOLS fro mm dealer or factory. Write 
Benjamin Air Rifle Co., 822 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 












ay —~— Reprieto, sr.___ 


i/ Low, rigid, simple, sturdy, yet light weight 
$9.50 mount. Windage adjustment on base. Quick 
to $11.50 detachable. Will mann recoil . any rifle. 








pin Street, Denver, Colo. 
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pertaining to guns. 
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by an Arctic expedition, a gun as rugged as 
Result: order for 6 Lefevers to 


“Who Ever Saw a Broken Lefever?” 
Send 6c in stamps for catalog 


Lefever Arms — Ithaca, N.Y. 


_HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 


to be able to “take it.” 








Keep Your Gun Right 


with HOPPE’S No. 9 | 


Ge* better distance — accuracy — patterns 
ana save your gun from rust by getting out 
all primer, powder, lead and metal fouling 
with Hoppe’s No. 9 and Hoppe’s Patches. 
Speed up trigger actions with Hoppe’ s Lubri- 
cating Oil and when the season’s over store 
your gun away in Hoppe’s Gun Grease which 
is a good “emergency” cleaner too. Gun 
dealers sell Hoppe’s Products or send 10c 
for sample of Hoppe’s No. 9. Write for free 
“Guide to Gun Cleaning’’— it's full of facts. 


FRANE A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New models A, D & E, with longer 


grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.65, 
$35.35, $40.40. Orig. models B & C, $22. All for 
22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. 


173 Foote $t., 
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SIZE 


well it works 
one today— 
not satisfied. 


Merit Gunsight Co., Dept. C3 
3764 aes St., Oakland, Calif. 
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CARTRIDGE RE-LOADING 


Our Catalog-Hand Book tells about fascination of making your own 
Gives complete information 
Send 20c for copy. 
publishing and mailing—the 20c will be refunded on your first order 
Canada requests send 25c. 


" PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 









Iver Johnson 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
45 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS 









(illustrated) on everything 
The 20c partially covers cost of 







Circular on ‘‘Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE. 
357 Hayes St., SAN FRANCISCO 













YOUR SHOOTING WILL BE TOPS WITH 2-PURPOSE SCOPE 
JR. TARGETSPOT 


LYMAN 





Enjoy finest performance, target 
B. & L. highest quality lenses. Sharp image, 
Wide field of vision. Remarkable value at 


and small game shooting. 
~ eed lighted. 


6X, 8X 
or 10X 
Write for free Jr. Targetspot Folder 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS 


85-S West St., Middlefield, Conn. 











go back 
with recoil. As a consequence, they have 


are while the rifle and mount 


to be pulled back after every shot. Add 
to frailness, unhandiness, the facts that 
its light-gathering power is not great 
and its field «* view small. Add also the 
limited latitude of eye relief, which 
means that our sniper’s eye has to be in 
almost exactly the right place or the 
whole field blots out. 

In positional warfare like the trench 
warfare of the 1914-18 struggle, where 
the sniper could sometimes hole up in a 
camouflaged nest and stay there on the 
lookout for an unwary head sticking up 
from an opposition trench, such a ’scope 
is all right. But for the fast-moving, 
rough-and-tumble motorized conflict of 
today, it is exactly what isn’t wanted, as 
poor a battle ’scope as the complicated 
1903 Springfield sight (with its ridiculous 
530-yd. “battle” sight) was in actual war- 
fare. 

In contrast to the frailness of the tar- 
get ’scope and mounts, the modern hunt- 
ing ’scope and mount is amazingly rug- 
ged. Once upon a time, a cow pony 
which had been ridden all of four times, 
bucked your correspondent off, and dis- 
appeared, still bucking, up the canyon. 
When it was caught, the rifle was in the 
scabbard and the ’scope sight was still 
capable of laying them in there. Another 
time, your correspondent was hunting 
sheep when the rotten granite ledge he 
was on caved away. He dropped his 
*’scope-sighted rifle, grabbed a bush. The 
rifle fell straight down about 50 ft. Again 


the ’scope took it—and was ready for 
work. 
The Weaver 330, the Lyman Alaskan, 


and the Noske 2%X would make good 
sniper’s ’scopes. Probably the Noske 4X 
or the Weaver 440 would be even better. 
Neither has as wide a field as 2%-2%X 
*scopes, but since a man doesn’t move 
quite so fast as game, perhaps one could 
sacrifice a bit of field and latitude for 
more magnification. My own recipe for 
a good sniping ’scope for modern war- 
fare would be either the Weaver or the 
Noske 4X plus medium cross hairs with 
a 1-minute dot at intersection. Then I'd 
mount those ’scopes on strong, rigid 
mounts like the Stith, the Weaver B, the 
Pachmayr, or the Redfield, all of which 
support the ’scope in two places. 

Pictures of both German and Russian 
snipers are coming through, and you 
don’t catch those babies fooling with 
target gear! 

This 8X business is sucker stuff for 
anything but target and vermin shoot- 
ing. Every beginner thinks he wants a 
lot of power in a ’scope. But he pays for 
that power in smaller field, light, 
less latitude, more shake. We have neg- 
lected the sniper’s ’scope ever since the 
world war, and now that we are starting 
late, we’re making the same dog-goned 
mistakes we made then! 


NOTES FROM THE 
DEFENSE FRONT 


®A certain nice guy who makes fine 
shotguns writes me that his firm is sup- 
plying—well, a lot of them—to the army 
for recreational purposes. That means 
the boys will shoot traps and skeet so 
they can learn to hit moving targets 
fast. He also says his old firm is knock- 
ing out pistol parts so fast it would 
make your head swim. Another nice guy, 
an Irish-Yankee, tells me his firm is up 
to its ears in a certain semi-automatic 
rifle, and “We have done a fine job of 
supplying rimfire cartridges and shot- 
gun shells to the trade, but we’re having 
a heck of a time with center-fire metal- 
(Continued on next page) 
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lics, as defense production is really keep- 
ing us busy in that department.” Another 
outfit writes: “We are busy, of course, 
with defense orders, but we plan to keep 
all our models in production.” Still 
another: “We can supply all our arms, 
all our ammunition; and we can also 
keep handloaders supplied with cases, 
primers, and bullets.” 

America has never had any munition 
kings. We have had no Skoda works, no 
Krupp, no Schneider. Our arms industry 
has been a group of factories making 
rifles, shotguns, handguns, and ammuni- 
tion for people like you and me. Our 
feet may be flat, our hair thinning, and 
our hearts full of squeaks and rattles; 
but simply by buying sporting arms, and 
thus keeping those concerns in business, 
we have contributed to rearmament. 


SHORT SHOTS 


®Lots of good dope in the new Win- 
chester ammunition guide, not only stuff 
on Winchester shot shells, center-fire 
metallics, and rimfires, but general stuff 
on sighting in a rifle, choice of guns of 
all kinds, trajectories, etc. Anyone going 
hunting this fall might well ponder the 
excellent trajectory tables. They will 
show the utter foolishness of sighting a 
rifle in for any such distance as 100 yd.— 
that is, if it is a modern rifle. Sighted in 
at 100 yd., the flat-shooting .270 with the 
130-gr. bullet, for example, drops 3.5 
inches at 200 yd., 12.5 at 300—enough to 
miss a buck. However, sighted in at 200 
yd., a .270 only shoots 2 in. high at 100 
and drops 7.5 at 300, which gives you a 
chance to hit, even if you're 100 yd. off 
in the range. All of which again brings 
up the foolishness of sighting in any 
good rifle like the .270, .30/06, .257 for 100 
yd 

If, under hunting conditions, any- 
one can tell if his rifle is shooting 2 in. 
high at 100 yd. he’s a better man than I 
am. Anyway, the booklet is free from 
Winchester. 

To a world not exactly full of handy 
ways to carry cartridges, the Mershon 
Company of California has contributed 
a good little rubber cartridge carrier, 
which slips on the belt and holds 10. 
Holds them tight, any caliber, too—from 
.300 Magnum to .30/06, all of which I 
tried. Hopeful fellows who think they’ll 
shoot up 10 hulls plus what’s in the 
magazine can buy two. No law against 
it... Fred Barnes, the bullet maker 
and handloader’s delight, was, until three 
or four months ago, getting his jackets 
from one of the big commercial loading 
companies. 

He was cut off. Now, however, he’s in 
production again, using copper tubing 
for the jackets. I tried out some in 180- 
gr. .30/06 and 120-gr. .270. They are very 
accurate and leave no fouling. They are 
softer than the old bullets and evidently 
are of pure copper.—Jack O’Connor. 


Two-Range Sighting 
By WALTER F. ROPER 


OMEWHERE in almost every book on 

rifle shooting the statement is made 
that there are always two ranges for 
which any particular setting of the 
sights is correct. But I haveyet to read 
just what practical use this fact has; 
or how the shorter of the two ranges 
may be extended enough to be useful. 

To the practical rifleman, however, 
this two-range sighting is of decided 
value, especially in the Eastern part of 
the country, where shots must be tak- 

(Continued on next page) 
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L. C. SMITH 


The Double that Sights 
Like a Single! 


Two mighty engines delivering their horsepower in perfect unison provide 
plus performance for America’s airliners. In similar manner, the famous Single 
Sighting Plane Rib on each L. C. Smith shotgun provides the shooter with 
plus performance by combining admitted double gun advantages with the same 
single sighting of automatic, pump or over-under. The moment you carry this 
light, fast-handling championship double to your shoulder and sight along 
the broad, raised, hollow rib of the Single Sighting Plane you'll appreciate the 
manner in which this exclusive feature prevents canting and tilting. The 
L. C. Smith Single Sighting Plane Rib combines in this leading double the 
advantages of z// types of shotguns and provides a perfect all-purpose shooting 
piece for American sportsmen, 


L. C. SMITH GUNS FROM $55.30 


Visit your dealer and test with your own eye the Single Sighting Plane Rib, 
now standard equipment at no extra cost on each L. C. Smith gun. You'll 
admire the beautiful grain of the hand-finished, hand-checkered selected walnut 
stock and forend and the sleek, efficient lines which provide an outward 
indication of the skilled craftsmanship evident throughout the design, material 
and precise construction of these fine shooting pieces. Proof-tested barrels 
offer instant choice of chokes with consistently uniform patterns and two 
killing ranges and the L. C. Smith Rotary Bolt prevents these guns from ever 
shooting loose. The Field grade, illustrated, is priced at $55.30 and is con- 
structed to exactly the same design as the elaborate L. C. Smith custom-built 
grades which are priced from $74.00 to $302.40. 


Other Hunter-made Guns from $33.55 


FREE CATALOG and GUN GUIDE 


28 pages in colors, nearly 40 photos. Gun illustrations, 


descriptions and specifications. Information on care of 





gun, how to measure for perfect “‘fit,’’ proper selection, 
helpful hints. Send for copy. Enclose 10c stamps or 
coin, for postage-handling, and also write us about your 
requirements; expert, personal recommendations will 


be given. Hunter Arms Co., Inc., Department L111, 
Fulton, N. Y. (Western Sales Representative: Paul S. 
Linforth, 420 Market Street, San Francisco, California.) 








L. (. SMITH * HUNTER + FULTON GUNS 
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One shot of “Prestone” anti- 
freeze lasts all winter. It’s used 
by the U. S. Army and Navy. 
Don’t wait for a cold snap. Buy 


“Prestone” anti-freeze today! 


SEE PAGE 1 





Collapsible 
latex Decoys 


SEASON’S SENSATION! 


Hunters say Dean- Weight about 4 oz. 
COYS draw more birds A putt inflates 
Genuine latex Dean- Core 6 Secon 
COYS are made and acieiertee 
Savane Sy Oe. & fast colors in latex 
tablished company. never need repaint 


Unlike ony other 
collapsible decoy 
7 


SEND $1 FOR SAMPLE 
or see Your Dealer 


DEAN RUBBER MFG. CO. **"vi.r00% 
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men as the perfect oiler for every 
need. Automatically applies 1/10 
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Dept.112 


Handy as your fountain pen. 


Here's a gilt you and your 
friends will truly appreciate. 


PRES-TO 


precio” OILER 


aised by thousands of sports- 


op exactly where you want it. 7450! 


POSTPAID 


tislaction guaranteed. Ask 
ur dealer, today. li he can- 
t supply you. write us for quick 
livery to you. Sent postage paid. 


HE DILL MFG. CO. 


700 E. 82nd St. Cleveland, Ohio 














Ramp Red 
Bead Reflector 


SIGHTS 


Unequaled for hunting. Red bead 
shows clearly in early dawn, dusk 
or cloudy days reflector throws 
Price $2.00 light on bead. Ramps for all rifles 
with dove tail slots; also for revolvers. Furnished 
with red, gold or white bead. Equip your gun with 
the best hunting sight made. Send 10c for 64-page 
catalog *‘O" covering full line of peep and open 
sights, etc. 


KING 


Price 
$5.00 


King Gun Sight Co., 171—2nd St., San Francisco 
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|en without any opportunity of estimat-| 
ing range and adjusting sights, and | 
where the long shots are seldom more | 
than 100 yd., and more often less than 
50. 

Every setting of the sights is correct 
|for two ranges at which the bullet will 
| strike the point of aim. That’s because 
the sights are above the bore, a condi- 
tion which makes the straight line of 
sight twice intersect the curved path of 
the bullet; once at the range for which 
the rifle is actually sighted, but before 
that at a point much nearer the muzzle. 
The location of this nearer point of in- 
tersection is determined by the height of 


| 


by varying the height of the front sight 
the length of the shorter range can be so 
adjusted as to be useful to the hunter. 
For instance, the long range might be 
something like 125 yd., and the short 
range from 35 to 50; thus, at these ranges 


SIGHTING IS ALSO 
CORRECT FOR THIS RANGE 


RANGE FOR WHICH 
RIFLE IS SIGHTED IN 









LINE OF SIGHT 


RANGE FOR WHICH 
RIFLE 1S SIGHTED IN 





HIGHER SIGHTS INCREASE 
SECOND CORRECT RANGE 


TRAJECTORY 









the sights above the bore, and therefore | 


| 





LYMAN SIGHTS 


Choice of the majority for big and small 
game. You can aim better, make your re- 


sults sure. 


Write us» 
your 
require- 
ments. 
Give make, 
model and 
caliber 
of gun. 






55C for Stevens 
.22-410. 55B 





Sav. Utility. > 

48 WJS micro- 55A Receiver Sight Mar- 
click rear sight. lin 90, Over-Under. 
Targets or $2.00. 
hunting. $11.50. 

No. 26 Carbine 

Front. Ivory 

bead. $1.00. 





No. 3 Front 
Bead. $1. 


Ivory 


LYMAN CATALOG 


64 pp. 10¢c Stamps or Coin. Free Folder. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85-M West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


STITH! eee 
£/V6 -NO 7TAPP/NG 
ee ©WOOD: 






























Posennery 44 the WIN. 70 or SAV. 99.4... MOUNT ONLY $12 
econd Correct Range With WEAVER 330,$35 + LYMAN ALASKAN $62 10, Position! Wm 
HAcK saw = ADJUSTABLE WINCHESTER 75 ....... MOUNT ONLY $12 Protects Scope! 
FRONT. AND oe . PART BENDS With WEAVER 29,822 » ZEISS ZIELKLEIN sc Stays Pat! 
Soneatiy = b L STITH MILAM BUILDING 
| EXAGGERATED) 2. , tal Fi Sight EVE Bnew SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


all question of “holding over” 
eliminated, as the spot to be hit would 
also be the spot to be aimed at. 





can be 


Now, you'll see how incorrect is the | 


usual idea that a rifle must be aimed 
farther and farther below the mark be- 
ing shot at, as the range is progressively 
reduced from the maximum sighted-in 
range. For if direct sighting is correct 
at say 125 yd. and also at 35 yd., the 
greatest amount of holding-under must 
be at some point between those two 
ranges. Actually, a low hold is required 
at all ranges from maximum back to the 
second correct range, increasing in 
amount back to about 60 yd., then less 
and less as the second range is ap- 
proached. At ranges shorter than the 
second correct range, the rifle must be 
pointed above the desired point of im- 
pact and not below it. 

This whole matter is susceptible of 
mathematical proof and this has been 
done, but for most of us the cut-and- 
try method is more suitable, as it sim- 
ply requires sighting the rifle by trial at 
whatever we consider the usual maxi- 
mum range, and then shooting at short- 
er and shorter range until the bullets 
again strike the point of aim. Naturally, 
with the usual hunting sights, the short 
range (for which the long-range sight- 
ing is also correct) is usually too short 
to be of much real use, but it can be 
extended by using a slightly 
front sight. This, of course, 
higher setting of the rear sight to make 
the sighting right for the long range— 
and the rifle will have to be again sight- 
ed in for long range—but a little testing 
will produce a combination that will be 
decidedly worth while. 

An easy way to vary the height of the 
front sight, and determine the best 
height for one’s requirements, is to fit 
ja rather rough trial sight to the gun. 
In it make a lengthwise cut with a hack 

(Continued on next page) 
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Free Catalog 
Tuveson Mfg. Co., 
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Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
ind penetration, and another to figure the lead on 
a fast-flying bird. Askins knows the game from 
both angles but he has written his book from the 
standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
and on the shore. If ‘‘holding ahead,’’ judging 
distance and figuring direction are problems about 
which an expert can tell you something, you will 
find all this—and more—discussed definitely and 
simply in ‘‘Wing Shooting.’’ 88 pages and cover. 
25c postpaid. Outdoor Life, Desk 111, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Shooting Facts 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new arms, 
ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full domile of the sensa- 
tional new .22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi-Speed car- 
tridges. 


Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. Thorough 
and technical description of every caliber gun from the .22 
short to the .600 Cordite. 

So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not in- 
cluded in this manual. Highly important information on 
sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory, 
energy. 

While there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 
Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 6 
gauges— .410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10—with their variations in 
bore and load. 96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. 
Write Dept. 111. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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WANTED 


FOR CELL DESTRUCTION 





JOE SHOOTER 


Build — Average 
Age — Average 


b ” jresigea for destroying energy 


cells by carrying unnecessary 
weight in too heavy field guns. When 
apprehended tell him about the Ithaca 
Featherlight Repeaters; 20 ga. only 534 
Ibs.; 16 ga. only 6 lbs.; 12 ga. only 614 
Ibs. Send 10 in stamps for catalog. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Inc. 
BOX 10 =... . ITHACA, WV. Y. 


























Don’t Forget to Get 


CARRY -LITE 
MOLDED DECOYS 





Your water-fowl shooting equipment 
isn't complete without CARRY- 
LITE DECOYS. They're as light as 
11 ounces of goose feathers; as water- 
proof as a new pair of rubbers: as 
natural appearing as the birds they 
avtract No weights needed for bal- 
nee. Five types: MALLARD, BLUE- 
BI L ™ PINTAIL, CANVAS-BACK, 
BLACK DUCK . drakes and hens. 
New, DE LUXE MALLARDS (in doz. 
assortments), with heads turned in 
different directions. New, also, are 
the GOOSE. MINIATURE DUCKS 
. . and CROW and OWL Decoys for 
year round shooting. 
See them at your favorite sporting 
soods store. Write for full-color 
catalog sheet. 


MOLDED CARRY-LITE DECOYS 
2605 N. 30th St., Milwaukee, Wis. —, 


8 MILE RANGE —WIDE VISION _ 


BINOCULARS 


15 Days’ Free Trial 
Postpaid or C.O.D. 4. 75 

















Comes complete with case and straps. Well ground powerful 
ens. Easily focused for all distances and eye widths. Latest 

itures. Ideal all-weather binoculars. Guaranteed. If not 
satisfied after 15 days’ trial, money refunded. 





NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 


No heating is Seneeeey, 7 00 


_Vogue Binocular Co., 8420 Ss. Ashiand, Dept. 1101, Chicago — 













Ntw mEeTHOD 


F 1 BLUER 


| se oto Cun ae 


Restores the finish on 
guns in ten minutes for. 

Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-107, New Method Bidg. 

Bradford. Pa. _ 








A Call That Calis 
The favorite with hunters for over 25 years. Try it and 
be convinced. Ask your Dealer, or $1.00 postpaid. 
N. C. HANSEN CO., Zimmerman, Minn. 
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| at heel, 2% in. 


saw, as indicated in the sketch. Then, 
the height can be varied by simply bend- 
ing the upper part up or down until the 
best combination of ranges is found. 
After that a permanent front cight, of 
the type desired and of the same height 
as the try sight, can be obtained. Per- 
haps, to some, such changing may not 
seem to offer sufficient advantages to be 
worth the trouble, but for anything like 
good shooting at different ranges it is 
necessary to know the two ranges at 
which a rifle will hit when aimed di- 


|rectly at the desired point of impact, 


and a rifleman can hardly hope to have 
much success unless he at least knows 
this much about his rifle. 





Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
| arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
| your questions to him in care of this mag- 
| azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 





Stock Too Short 


Question: I am going to buy a new shotgun, 
a pump of some sort, and I want to know some- 
thing about stock dimensions. The one I now 
have shoots low, and even when I hit anything 
with it I notice that the shot are low. Dimen- 
sions: length, 13 in.; drop at comb 1% in.; drop 
The gun bruises me on the face 
and kicks like heck. I am 6 ft. 3 in. tall, have 
long arms, and weigh 210. I'd like to put a 
Poly-Choke on that gun too. Would you recom- 


| mend it?—F. H., Il. 


Answer: That stock is far too short, for a 
man of your size, and one like that has a ten- 
dency to make a gun shoot low—and also to 


| make it kick plenty. You get your cheek up on 


the point of the comb, and hence get busted. On 
the other hand a long stock tends to shoot a bit 
high and lessen recoil. My own hunch is that 
you would be fitted with a drop at comb of from 
1% to 1% in., and a drop at heel from 2 to 2% 
in. The pitch down ought to be from 1 to 2 in. 
and the length 143% to 15 in. 

The Poly-Choke is an excellent gadget, which 
really makes an all-round gun out of a single- 
barrel weapon. Get it by all means.—J. O’C. 


Bear Stoppers 


Question: I recently bought a model 70 
.30/06, but have decided that I'd prefer it in 
.270. Can a .270 barrel be put on that action 
without too much trouble? I plan to get ~.other 
and heavier rifle, as I want to hunt Kodiak bear 
in Alaska. What is your notion of the virtues 
of the .300 and the .375 Magnums as bear stop- 
pers? Would you consider the .270 and the .375 
a good pair of rifles for all American game?— 
a a 


Answer: Any competent gunsmith with head- 
space gauges can replace a Model .30/06 barrel 
with a .270 barrel on your rifle. In fact, a 
Model 70 for the .30/06 (or for that matter, a 98 
Mauser, a Model 30 Remington, or a Model 54 
Winchester) can be rebarreled to any caliber 
with the same size case head—for instance, the 
7 mm., 8 mm., .35 and .400 Whelen, .250/3000, 
.257, .270, etc. The .270, and a good many 
others, began life as .30/06 cases with the necks 
expanded or necked down for other than .30 
caliber bullets. The shoulder slope on the .270 
and the .30/06 are the same, and I understand 
that the .30/06 head-space gauges can be used 
to adjust the head space on a .270. 

I have a .30/06 and a .270, both fine rifles, and 
have killed a good deal of game with each. My 


| present .30/06 is about my 10th of that caliber 


| stuff, in which case it would be a .375. 





| My own notion is that for deer, sheep, and 
| antelope I'd pick the .270, particularly if I 
| could have a good second rifle for the larger 
Thus, 
the .270 and the .375 would make an excellent 
pair for all American game. 

Judging by the elk I’ve shot, I'd prefer the | 
.375 to the .30/06, but many excellent elk hunt- | 
ers disagree with me. Now to bear: Ernest | 

(Continued on next page) 





‘A covey exploded 
right underfoot... 


Deo tg 


“Then | found out why SHUR 


SHOT shells are called the 
ideal field load! 


“ae ballistically right for upland 
game... with just the right amount 
of power to do a real job. I know both 
from pattern tests and experience in the 
field that Shur Shot shells give an excep- 
tionally even distribution of shot. This 
is due partly to the extreme uniformity 
of loading, and to the double-screening 
of pellets to make sure only the most 
perfect pellets are used. 

“They're REALLY Wet-Proof, made 
so by Remington’s exclusive Wet-Proof 
process. The corrugated shell body, 
exclusive with Remington shells, is 
easy to handle. It makes the shells 
stronger and tougher; they load, feed, 
extract and eject perfectly whether 
they’re wet or dry. 

“And don’t forget Kleanbore priming 

.an exclusive Remington development 
which protects your barrel against rust, 
corrosion and pitting. No use talking— 
you can’t find a better field load than 
Shur Shot no matter how you try!” 

Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


-Proof, Kleanbore and Nitro Express are 
. S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 


Shur Shot, Wet 
Reg. | 





NOTE: WHEN YOU WANT EXTRA POWER, 
SHOOT REMINGTON “NITRO EXPRESS” 
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HAND WOVEN 


Dress better at lower cost! 


Wouldn't you like neckties dif- 
ferent from every Tom, Dick 
and Harry? Wouldn't you like 
real distinction in your ties—at 
low cost? I have discovered it 
for you in the hand woven, all 
wool ties of the mountain peo- 
ple of New Mexico—weavers 
for generations. Lovely patterns 
and colors. Texture like tweed 
gives that outdoor look. Cut so 
as to tie in either loose or tight 
knot. Wrinkles fade out over- 
night. Wear and wear and wear 
can be cleaned again and again. 
And... only $1 each, postpaid; 
6 for $5, by selling direct from 
weavers. Sounds too good to 
be true, but is. 

. See for yourself. Write now for 
my interesting Rainbow Folder 
of 62 patterns and plain colors, 
with fabric sample. 




























When at the end of a day’s 
hunt your feet still “feel 
like a million,” then you 
know you've been wearing 
. ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA 

boots. Illustrated is the Hunter's Special made 
by master shoe craftsmen, of water-proofed 
leather with gristle rubber non-slip soles 
Pliable as a moccasin, feather light in weight 
Tough enough to stand the hardest wear 
Sportsmen who know the best in boots 
demand ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS, 
famous for 40 years 





Look for the ORIG- Wa 
INAL CHIPPEWA “Wa 
Label on every pair 





You Need This! 


Every shooter needs the Hoppe Gun Clean- 
ing Pack because it supplies everything 
required for the care and protection of a 
gun. At your dealer's or 
direct $1. This is the 
most efficient and com- 
plete equipment of gun 
cleaning preparations 
that you've ever owned. 


Get one. Enjoy it. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8thSt.,Phila..Pa, 











When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTpooR LIFE 











| from 25 to 32 in. 
| that I get a variable-choke attachment. 
| they practical? —W. H. P., Okla. 





FULL LINE OF GUNS AND 
SHOOTING EQUIPMENT [x7 


Col Whelens GUN 25c¢ DOWN 
art, 1°]: (ele) Gt wa Os \kelc) 10% 


PARKER-WHELEN CO. Inc. [rts 


Dept O+827 14th St N W.+Wash DC 
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Miller of Montana, a man who has done lots of 
Alaskan hunting, tells me that for Kodiak bear 
he wants the biggest rifle he can get, and that a 
.375 is none too big. On the other hand, he says 
he’d just as soon tackle a grizzly with a .257 if 
the bullets held together, which the new Silver- 
tips, Core-lokts, Belted, etc., do. The .300 Mag- 
num simply fires .30/06 cartridges at higher 
velocities; I wouldn’t call it a stopping rifle 
like the .375.—J. O’C. 


Oklahoma Quail Gun 


Question: I want to get myself a shotgun 
for Oklahoma quail shooting, and I am unde- 
cided as to gauge, choke, length of barrel, type 
of gun. Everything—from a double to an auto- 
matic, from a .410 to a 12—has been recom- 
mended to me, as well as every barrel length 
Some, too, have suggested 
Are 


The shotgun to buy depends on 
what you like. Some go for doubles, some like 
pumps, some want automatics. My own notion 
is that a good double is the sweetest-looking, 
fastest-handling scattergun made—but that’s a 
matter of taste. I also use pumps and autos. 

For quail—and indeed for practically any 
kind of shooting—gauge is again a matter of 
choice. I see no reason for anything lighter 
than a 20 myself. Actually, I think that when 
it comes to having one’s cake and eating it, a 
16 is about as good a bet as a man can get. 
With it you have a gun practically as light and 
as handy as a 20, and you can throw about as 
much shot as with a 12. Let's make it a 20 or 
a 16 then. 

If you buy a pump or automatic, by all means 
get a Cutts Comp, a Weaver-Choke, or a Poly- 
Choke. Then you have an all-around shotgun, 
and you can choose what seems to you to be the 
most effective choke, which would be, I think, 
one throwing about a 50 or 55-percent pattern 
at your Oklahoma quail. 

Get those barrels short—26 in. in the case of 
a double, and 25 or 26 in. to the end of the 
variable-choke device if a pump or automatic. 
Get a gun that weighs no more than 7 Ib., and 


Answer: 


you should have a hard-to-beat quail gun.— 
J. oe. 
Use of Peep Sight 
Question: I have a Model 71 Winchester 


.348 with factory peep, and want to get another 
sight of some sort. With this one I can’t draw 
a fine bead for shooting deer at 300 to 400 yd. 
Please tell me what kind to get.—J. W. W., 
New Mexico. 


Answer: From your letter it seems to me 
you don’t fully understand the use of the peep 
sight. One does not draw a “‘fine bead’ with it 
as one does with open sights. With a peep, the 
thing to do is to look through it, paying no at- 
tention to it at all, since the eye naturally cen- 
ters the front bead at the middle of the peep, 
the pointe of strongest illumination. You can 
get the effect of a fine and exact point of aim 
by using the top of the front sight to aim with, 
rather than the whole bead. 

I'm not going to recommend any other sight 
for your Model 71 .348 because the peep that 
comes on it is exactly right. It is as close to 
the eye as it can safely be. A peep should be 
large—you should be able to see the “whole 
darned world” through it. It might seem that 
you can’t hit much, seeing so much territory, 
but actually the peep is a very exact aiming 
device. 

You speak, however, of shooting at 300 to 400 
yd. with that .348. I think you're straining it. 
For work like that, you ought to have a .270 or 
a .30/06 and a ‘scope. The .348 is at its best as 
a powerful, fast-operating, medium-range rifle— 
not one for 400-yd. shots.—/J. O’C. 


Long-Range Duck Killer 


Question: I want to get a gun for long-range 
duck shooting and for nothing else, as I already 
have a general-purpose field gun, a Remington 
automatic which I like very much and which 
fits me like a glove. Do you think the so-called 
extra-long-range guns are worth while for 
ducks? Another thing, what stock dimensions 
do you think I should get on the new gun?— 


|B. D., Del. 


Answer: For 90 percent of your duck shoot- 
ing, you will be as well armed as a man could 
wish with a good full-choke pump shooting 1% 
oz. of No. 6 chilled shot and 33% drams of pow- 


Such a load will kill consistently at close 
to 60 yd., and often to 65. A gun chambered for 
3-in. shells would extend your range about 5§ 
yd. One to be used solely on ducks might well 


der. 


be chambered for those 3-in. Magnum shells 
that throw 15@ oz. at high velocity. If really 
long-range shooting is what you want, have 
yourself built a 10 gauge Magnum handling 2 
oz. of shot. Those cannons are the real 70, 75, 
and 80-yd. guns for ducks and geese. For the 
10 percent of ultra-long-range shooting, there is 
nothing like the big babies, but for closer, fast- 
er work a lighter gun with less recoil would be 
better. 

Actually a good pump bored full choke or a 
double bored the same in both barrels, or even 
modified and full, would be satisfactory. For 
stock dimensions the standard trap guns are, I 
think, most satisfactory for ducks, and the added 
weight is a good idea because of the recoil of 
the high-powered shells. I like a straighter 
stock than most, so take what I have to say with 
a grain of salt. If you think your Remington 
stock is exactly right, have your new gun just 
like it.—J. O’C. 


First Shotgun 


Question: I am 16, and want to buy a 16 
gauge single-barrel shotgun for use on pheas- 
ants, ducks, prairie chickens, and cottontails. 
Do you think the gauge O.K.? What choke 
would you recommend for the game I have in 
mind?—G. Y., N. Dak. 


Answer: If I were 16 I think I'd pick that 
gauge, too, in modified choke and with 28-in. 
barrel. For pheasants and prairie chickens I 
wouldn’t open it any. more than modified, which 
reaches out only a few yards less than a full 
choke, and is easier for the beginner—or anyone 
—to connect with. 

In the 16 with a modified barrel you ought to 
hit prairie chickens and pheasants with a kill- 
ing pattern at close to 50 yd., and that’s far 
enough for anyone. For game of that size, shot 
in the open, I wouldn’t advise a more open 
barrel. 

The 16 kicks very little more than a 20, and 
I don’t even think you'll notice the recoil when 
shooting at game.—/J. O’C. 


Accuracy of .218 Bee 


Question: Am thinking of buying a .218 Bee 
rifle, and I wonder how its accuracy compares 
with that of the .22 Hornet. Is the Bee a 200- 
yd. vermin rifle if ’scope-sighted?—/J. C. S., La. 


Answer: Actually the Bee rifle and cartridge 
are very accurate, so much so that it takes con- 
siderable bench-rest shooting to determine that 
the Hornet will shoot slightly smaller groups 
than the Bee. A good Hornet will keep 10 shots 
at 100 yd. within 1% to 14% in. A Bee will keep 
them within 11% to 2 in. So far as accuracy in 
the field goes, I doubt that you could tell which 
of them you are shooting. 

Because of its top ejection, I don’t know of 
any satisfactory low-priced ‘scope outfit for the 
Bee—as the ‘scope would either have to be 
mounted high or offset quite a bit, neither of 
which helps good holding for ranges of 125-175 
yd., which are about the Bee’s limits. However, 
Stith does put together a good but rather ex- 
pensive outfit: a Weaver 330, 3X ’scope on his 
mounts, offset only about % in. Ejection is 
perfect. However, for most vermin, I'd prefer a 


4X ’scope.—J. O’C. 


To Open Up Choke 


Question: My 12 gauge Lefever shotgun has 
30-in. barrels and is bored full and modified. A 
local gunsmith tells me that I'd be better suited 
with improved-cylinder and modified, and says 
that if I let him cut 2 in. off the barrel those 
degrees of choke will result. Do you think I 
could get along with a more open choke, and 
is shortening the barrels the way to get it?— 
W. E. S., Ind. 


Answer: Frankly, I think for any shooting— 
except the longest-range shots at ducks and 
doves—the average hunter is better suited with 
a gun bored improved-cylinder and modified 
choke. 

But for the love of Pete don’t let a gunsmith 
cut 2 in. off your barrels to improve their 
chokes. Lord only knows what you'd have left. 
If you want to open those patterns send the 
gun back to the manufacturer, specifying that 
you want it bored out to improved-cylinder and 
modified choke.—J. O’C. 
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Goliath Makes Good 


(Continued from page 25) 


It was a yearling doe. I jumped three 
that were feeding on beechnuts in a belt 
of hardwood. They were does. Margaret 
saw three does before noon. But when 
we came in at dark nobody had seen 
anything remotely resembling horns. 

We gave Golly another feed of shelled 
corn and promised ourselves 
things for the next day. 





better | 


The second noon Dave had a running | 


shot at a buck at 300 yards but failed 
to make anything of it. I jumped a big 


deer in the hardwood and had a glimpse | 


of something that looked like antlers, 
but it was too uncertain to justify shoot- 
ing. Fred chose a runway and sat on a 
log until a deer could have heard his 
teeth chatter 200 yards away. He got 
up to tramp a little feeling into his feet 
and in ten minutes he jumped three 
deer along the foot of a steep bluff. 


| They were all does. 


Matt walked onto a deer bedded down 
in a little clearing that afternoon and 
watched it from a cedar thicket. It 
was a doe. 

An hour before dark that day I found 
my first promising lead. I came out on 
an old road at the end of a swamp and 
found tracks of three deer crossing the 
road. Light, dry snow was falling and 
the tracks were so fresh they all but 
steamed. Best of all, there was a grand- 
daddy of a track with the dew claws 
punched deep into the snow and sand. 

I've never claimed to be able to 
identify a buck by the track and I don’t 
believe any hunter can, so far as the 
white-tail deer is concerned. But I'd 
have bet a hat on the sex of the big fel- 


low that made those oversize footprints. | 


HE trail led along the edge of the 

swamp, among the low dunes of the 
Lake Michigan beach. For the next 
fifteen minutes I did some of the slickest 
pussyfooting I ever put into a deer hunt. 
The snow and wet sand underfoot were 
as noiseless as a plush carpet, and the 
dunes and thickets of scrub cedar offered 
ideal cover for stalking. I crept over 
the crest of dune after dune with my 
thumb on the safety, certain the deer 
were in the next hollow. I sneaked 
around cedar clumps expecting to get 
a shot at a hundred feet. I'd bet that 
deer family weren’t ten minutes ahead 
of me at any time. But I couldn’t come 
up with ’em, and when the tracks turned 
into the edge of the swamp, where the 
cover was too thick for still-hunting, I 
changed tactics. I moved down onto the 
open beach and put a quarter mile be- 
hind me at double time to get ahead of 





the deer. Then I cut into the cedars 
again, looking for a high knoll where I | 
could take a stand. | 


I poked my head and shoulders over | 


the crest of the first dune and there was 
a deer no more than fifty feet in front 
of me. It was a doe. 


She was grazing with her head down, | 


facing directly toward me. I froze in 
my tracks but I was a trifle too late. 
The deer had caught sight of movement 
as I came over the skyline and she 
threw up her head and stared at me, 
trying to puzzle me out. I held my 
breath and waited for the buck to walk 
into the open behind her. We stayed 
that way for what seemed all of five 
minutes. Then the doe’s nerve gave way 
and she broke for the cedars in long 


| bounds, white flag flashing high behind. 


| 


(Continued on next page) 
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More, Better Shooting Now Easy! 


Sensational CAMOUFLAGE CAPE is the newest 
hunting trick—and Boy! how it helps you get those 
ducks, geese and other game! Made of durable canvas 
—has special loops for inserting hay, twigs, etc., to 
fade you into the landscape. Birds can’t spot you— 
they come in close—give you extra good shots—quicker 
limits! 

Doesn’t interfere with quick shooting. It’s a cape— 
NOT a coat. Has no sleeves. Is fastened only at neck 
by adjustable elastic strap. As you raise gun to your 
shoulder, Cape opens automatically, slips back off arms. 

Great for tending decoys, picking up birds, hunting 
from open duck boat, from shore where there is no 
cover, in open field where birds traverse or feed, for 
“pass” shooting, etc. 

One size fits all hunters, Light weight. 

ORDER NOW! BeS.F04C seeTanippea postpatd same day order re- 

ceived upon receipt of only $5.50. Or, shipped C.O.D. Money-Back 

Guarantee, 


HASTINGS CANVAS & MFG. CO. 
Dept. L-11, Hastings, Nebr. 














. Notice the empty loops on Cape. 
Loops half filled. Easy to fill. 

. The way filled Cape looks to birds. 

. Cape back—gun up—BANG! Sure got ’em! 
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This “CIRCLE TEST” shows why 


Cover the four circles at the right with 
your hand or a piece of paper, then un- 
cover them quickly. Note which circle 
you see first. It will be the third from 
the left. Here’s the reason: The eye 


automatically centers any object and 

involuntarily finds the center of a small circle. You look throogh—*not at the rear sight. 
Your eye centers the bead of the front sicht and you swing it quickly on to the target. 
Much less of the target is concealed and there is no “‘blurring.”’ 


Try This FASTEST Sighting Combination Known 
MARBIES Siextisotetpeatsaxt © 


Where gameoften appearssuddenly and moves 
rapidly, you will find sighting easier, surer 




















Marble’s Sporting 
Rear Sights 


nd 


Flat-Top. Price, $1.78 
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Marbie’ and a “‘split second” quicker. Instead of try- Ww 
Semi-Buckhorn. sien 4 steed ing to see three different objects at three 
holds leaf firmly different ranges...rear open sight, front é 


sight and target... you simply look 
throuch the peep to the gold bead and 


Price, $1.75 
fplded Position, 
Jas two *‘U’* 
and two ‘*V”* 


h tch center it on the target. 
Full-Buckhorn. Giferent cise’ omc ' 
Price, $1.75 with white dia- The Flexible Rear Sight is the only one having an 
mond on one automatic joint. Whenever sight is struck, coiled 
Marble’s Adjustable Sije.. black on spring returns sight instantly into position for 
Leaf Si shooting, or can be locked 
ght ros down. Interchangeable 
ee . iso made in discs screw into stem. 
C : "lat er Full- Price, $4.00, 
—* uc orn, 
< ae Sheard “Gots” Pront 


hows 
same color against different colored 
objects, stands out in darkest tim- 
ber. Will not blur. Price, $1.50, 


Leaf held firmly, up or 
down, by spring. Rever- 
sible notch piece gives two 
“U”’ and two “*V”’ notches 
of different sizes. Has 
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white diamond on one side Ptandard Front Sieht e* Marble Arms & (A-183) 
and is black on other. rifles, “Ivory or gol 57! Delta Ave., ich., U.S. A. 
~ ° = , bead. — bse ny ® * Gentinngene Send me of Marble’s 
your Dealer cannot supply you wi arble’s Sig iting Equipment. 
order direct. Liention style, make, rm and caliber of = 
rifle. Write for FREE Marble Book. re AALS «20 
A LEARMS& MFC.cO. |. (eee?  Name......-- sea lyye-ceeeeeeee eccccccccce 
571 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 7 Address 
ead Marble-GcesSiaes COMO)0s«éCAMidiress.......,04.. Bcvccccccedbocsscaseseonséce 
JERy e é CPs 00.0 000s dpelaties o0csesecned State. ccccccecs eoccce 
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In the icy wastes of ALASKA 



















Father Hubbard, weill- 
known Alaskan explorer and 
famed as the “Glacial Priest” 
says: “The most practical garment 
1 heave used in Alaska for all 
eround use in rainy and cold 

ther is the Hodg Huntsuit 
which | recommend exclusively.” 


The Hodgman Huntsuit is only one 
of many WINDPROOF and WATER- 
PROOF hunting garments made by 
Hodgman. For 100°% protection 
against cold and wet you should 
have a Hodqmen garment. Send 
now for FREE booklet. Address 
Dept. C. 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 


FRAMINGHAM. MASSACHUS: 
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* 
America’s GREATEST SPORTSMEN 


wear GARmENTS BY HODGMAN 


Fur and Leather Manufacturing 


MOUNTING and TANNING | 


(> Over 25 years ) 

of guaranteed 
work behind 
every Clear- 
field trophy 
mount, tan- 
ning job or 
fur coat. Save 
your deer 
skins! Have 4S 


them mount- 
’ 
No 


ed or tanned 
Model 









by our low- 
cost superior 
methods, 





100 
deerskin 


jacket _illus- 
trated above. 
When you use 
Clearfield 
service your 
trophies are 
mounted and re- 
produced with 
the most natural 
expression and 
posture. 


Coats, scarves 
or other arti- 
cles can be 
made from 
your fur skins. 
Or the ladies can 
select from our 
stock of gar- 
ments. 


Write for Circulars and further details 
on Clearfield’'s low-cost service in tan- 
ning, garment making and free Buck 
Head Contest. 


Clearfield Taxidermy Co. 


Clearfield Pennsylvania 
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There wasn’t any use waiting for the 
buck after that. I moved out into the 
swamp and fifty feet from the edge I 
found the tracks where he and the fawn 
had gone by, keeping to the thick cover. 

It was long after dark when we got 
back to camp that night, to find that 
the luck of Matt, Fred, and Dave had 
been no better than mine. 

After supper we held a conference 
about Golly. As a mascot, we agreed, 
he was a washout. 

“Maybe he just don’t know what kind 
of deer we're after,” Matt suggested. 
“Maybe he thinks one is as good as an- 
other, whether they got horns or not.” 


he AYBE,” Fred agreed glumly. “But 


if I don’t see a deer with antlers by 
tomorrow night we're going to have 
roast duck!” 

It rained that night and the snow 
went off, and our hopes weren’t too 
high when we started for French Bay 
the next morning. 

We parked the car on an old logging 
road, and Matt, Dave, and Fred went 
on ahead to take stands in the swamp. 
I gave them a half-hour start and then 
I moved in a wide circle in their direc- 
tion. Soon I came to a chain of low 
ridges grown up with a dense stand of 
young balsams, promising country, with 
a worn runway following the edge of 
the swamp. 

I was moving pretty cautiously, tak- 
ing one step and standing still two, 
when I jumped the deer. He saw me 


| first and took shelter behind a thicket. 


HUNTERS! 


USE OUR COMPLETE SERVICE | 


From the safety of a balsam screen he 
watched me for maybe two or three 
minutes, while I stood quietly at the 
foot of a low ridge, looking over the 
country ahead. Then he crashed into 
headlong flight. 

I had one clear glimpse of antlers as 
he flashed across a narrow lane and was 
gone behind a clump of low stuff. He 
came out, quartering away from me, a 
gray ghost that stayed in sight for no 
more than a split second. I threw a 
shot and he swerved and bounded into 
another thicket and I shot again while 
he was out of sight, gauging his line of 
flight as best I could. He wheeled and 
lurched out of the balsams where he 
had entered, running drunkenly with 
his flag down. I got in a third shot but 
it did no good, and then he was out of 
sight for good. 

I moved down the side of the ridge 
to find his tracks. They were hard to 
locate in the wet moss and dead leaves, 
and it took a lot of slow circling to pick 
up the trail. A patch of hair, cut off by 
the softnose .300 slug, was the first tell- 
tale. Just beyond it lay two or three 
chunks of deer fat as big as the end 
of my thumb, and farther on the leaves 
were scuffed up where he had bounded 
out. 

There was no blood trail and it was a 
slow hard job of tracking. The buck 
swung out of the thicket onto the main 
runway, and I followed him for fifty 
yards, inching along from one set of 
hoofprints to the next. Then I found 
what I wanted, a bright drop of blood 
on the moss. It was five yards to the 
next drop, and not quite so far to the 
third. Then suddenly there was a steady 
red chain of them and the trail was as 


plain as a column of print. 
It left the runway and turned down 


Goliath Makes Good 


(Continued from page 63) 


into the swamp, and I felt sure I'd find 
a dead deer just ahead. But a tangle | 
of wind-fallen cedars had stopped him 
and headed him back onto the runway 
again, with the blood trail growing 
plainer yard by yard. It widened to 
a red ribbon on the moss. I walked 
around a little thicket and there were 
three pools of blood where the deer had | 
lain down. 
He had regained his feet far enough 
ahead that I had neither seen nor heard 
him, but after he was up he had walked 
around the thicket and stood behind it 
to watch or listen for me, before he 
moved out onto the runway once more. 
I sat down and lighted a cigarette and 
waited fifteen minutes. I had 
giving now about the outcome. 
Twice after I took the trail again it 
led down into the swamp, but each time 
windfalls blocked the buck’s path and 
he was too badly injured to leap them. 
When he came back onto the runway 
the second time I was worried. The 
blood trail was growing dim. It was no 
more than a thin chain of red drops, 
yards apart, and suddenly it was gone. 
I searched until I knew there was no 
hope of picking up the trail again, fol- 
lowing the runway until it fanned out 
into the swamp and vanished. Combing 
the ridges above it, I worked the edge 
of the swamp, looking for an open lane 
where the deer might have taken to 
thick cover. But it was no use. 
That was the first crippled deer I had 
ever lost, and it left me feeling sick and 
empty inside. Just before noon I came 
out on the old swamp road where Fred, 
Matt, and Dave were waiting, and we 
started out to the car, four glum deer 
hunters. Fred muttered something un- 
der his breath about roast duck for din- 
ner, but I was too downcast to care. 
“Look,” Matt suggested as we turned 
the car out of the French Bay trail on 
the way to camp for lunch, “there’s an 
old road down here a couple of miles 
that we call the Potcheen Og road 
There’s been a big buck coming out to 
feed all summer along that road, just 
back of Dave Wilson’s cornfield. Let’s 
go that way. It’s a short cut anyhow.” 


HE Potcheen Og road was muddy | 

from the rain and thaw. We turned 
into the rutted, ancient tracks and the 
car wallowed along at a snail’s pace 
Matt deep in a yarn about the old Irish 
character who gave the Potcheen Og 
road its name. My eyes were riveted or 
the meandering wheel ruts when Matt 
broke off his story with a sharp intak« 
of breath. “Hold it!” he commanded i: 
a hoarse stage whisper. “There’s the 
Potcheen Og buck!” 

I caught one brief sight of a big deer 
crossing an open clearing in long bounds 
broad white flag waving derisively. Heé 
was a hundred yards away but his rack 
of antlers loomed as big as a rocking 
chair. 

Our four rifles were on the back seat 
where they belonged, unloaded as Mich 
igan game laws say they shall be. Matt 
dived into the tangle of guns and coats 
While he pawed them apart Fred and 
Dave fumbled frantically for shells. Fred 
had racked them neatly in their box 
closed it, and buttoned it in the back 
pocket of his hunting coat, which wa 
now somewhere on the floor. While Matt 

(Continued on next page) 
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} Goliath Makes Good HAVE YOU HEARD 
(Continued from page 64) WHAT THE FEET SAID 
clawed the guns free Fred hung over the 
i back of the front seat and fought but- | TO THE BANKROLL ABOUT 
2 tons and box. 
1 | Matt came up finally with Fred’s Rem- 
y | ington. At about the same time Fred | HUNTING BOOTS? 
made the grade with three cartridges. 
+ | He yanked open the car door and tum- 
i | bled out, stuffing ammunition into the 
e gun and looking around for the deer. | “y: — or" 
q The rest of us quieted down and sat still ce Mig —- I get my way! We're 
to give him his chance. But the buck gecting boots that are really comfortable. 
é : Light—soIcan keep fresh longer. Stretch- 
Hh was gone. He had had plenty of time for able—essy cn. ent ff ae : 
ae _ : é as} , y off. Flexible—boots 
d a getaway, and he had used it to good that fit snug—never sa li shafe.”” 
4 advantage. é . g, slip, or chafe. 
t I started to move the car ahead, out You mean...” 
e of the wheel ruts. Fred was standing “I mean those Hood Sportsman’s Boots!” 
“a less than ten feet away, looking pretty | “ : : ‘ on _— ass 
a | forlorn, when Matt called out, a sharp Wear ngs. me ety Lota Pa ps a 
- | syllable that sent my foot down on the leon wens Seog ap techies ms nie oe 
brake pedal and swung my eyes back to f | ki : ‘y xt ‘ , ‘i I 
it the clearing. = 00 ond and asking around — 
e | ' There was the buck, slashing through a See they give more for 
d a thicket of young maples, going hell- Pe Cys 
n. bent for the heavy timber. He had “‘Well, what are we waiting for? Let’s 
Ly watched us until we moved the car. get a pair of Hood Sports- 
1e Now it was time to leave and he knew it. C-HOOD—> man’s Boots right now!”’ 
10 It was a long hard shot, through thick = HOG ~ ‘ 
s, brush, and I didn’t have much hope. 
e. | I kept my eyes on the deer while Fred | eae ungartercapaegenam aE oon, 
10 | whipped around and brought up his | J ' HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., Watertown, Mass. ; 
; a : The Hood | 0-5 
y1- rifle. The split second of time he took Flexiboot ' Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your 4 
ut to line his sights seemed like a full —Sporting | booklet—‘Tracking ... For the Hanter.” ' 
ig minute. Hetght. ' : 
Then his shot smashed out. and the ; NE a on 6 bn 4 80 ends Se ed 1 
Be | : ’ ; eo % 
ne buck’s knees buckled and his legs failed. eee Pee rere : 
to He pitched down as if a thunderbolt had - ; ' 

’ struck him and lay there, stone dead in eg TY WS OPEC eeT Ter Ce H 
ad | ’ his tracks. The heavy slug had struck B Address. .@ANN: «6... e cece eee eee eeeeeeneens ; 
nd | him high behind the left shoulder and beseseeoane Pasnanmaanncmmn nenapinenenas aaacead 
ne | come out of the neck on the opposite — ———— —_——— —————— 

d, | E side. His spine was broken, and I doubt 
ve | he ever felt the bullet. | * 
er While we were roping the buck onto | Wear Warm Mountain-Made 
in- the car I let drop something about a e t 
in- duck dinner. a Cl 4 
“Duck dinner!” Fred _ snorted. “I unting ° es 
ed should say not! Listen, nobody’s going | eS 
on to roast that duck. He’s going on a | a 
an | pension. I’ve hunted deer for three 
les | years and this is the first shot I ever | 
ad. | had, and look what happens!” 
to “Fred’s got something there,” Matt 
ust | put in. “That duck ain’t hurt much. If 
t’s | | we was to turn him loose I bet he’d 
: ps 
Ww. | make out all right. 
So the next morning we held‘a little 
idy | ceremony. We took Golly out of his box . ’ . 
1ed | and carried him down to the beach, be- Real Mountain-Weave Hunters’-Plaid Woolens 
the | yond the camp-meat pole where the , Seg ie i : 
ce Potcheen Og buck was hanging. There'd FOR both big-game and small-game hunting in big-game sections, 
ish | be open water and a feeding ground in dress for full protection in all-weather mountain-weave hunters’- 
Og | the mouth of the Jordan River, maybe plaid woolens—genuine Woolrich Hunting Clothes. Made for you, 
on | all winter. We gave him our blessing from the raw wool to finished garments, here in our Allegheny 
att | and let him go. Mountain village where Woolrich has made hunters’ clothes for 
ake | After all, as deer camp mascots go he over 110 years. Up-to-date styles. Right hunting fit. Soft, noiseless 
| in wasn't half bad! in the brush, preshrunk, water-repellent, stormproof and durable. 
the Moderate in cost. 
si, Record Mule Deer Head 
ids, | [| HERE was shot in Carbon County, YOUR CHOICE IN STYLES AND WEIGHTS 
He Wyo., last season, a mule deer buck Popular single-breasted hunting coats—lined and unlined, medium-weight and 
ack whose antlers exceeded by 3 in. the heavy-weight, in different red-and-black plaids. Cruisers and cossack jackets. 
ing widest spread yet recorded. W. C. Con- Game pockets, muff pockets, storm collars, wrist-warmer cuffs. Mackinaws and 
dict Jr., a rancher in the Saratoga En- surcoats. Matching pants and breeches, popular styles—slacks and lace, zipper or 
seat campment Valley, Wyo., made the kill. knitted leg bottoms. Warm-back vests. Hats and caps. Beautiful Woolrich Hunt- 
ich- The spread of the Condict buck was 40 ing Shirts—8'/2-0z. to 20-oz., neat hunting fit, warm, durable. Favorites are No. 
fatt in., circumference of the main beam Ask your dealer for 33 14-oz. and No. 53 20-oz. large plaids and No. 83 11 oz. small check, all red- 
ats 5% in., and length of outside curve 31 in. py tape ty and-black. Choice of many others, plaids, checks, plain colors, — np aes 
and There were eight points on the right | the sheep trade mark. Also hunters’ woolen socks, leather-faced hunting mittens with finger slot. 
‘red antler, seven on the left. However, in| -3r3rrT?t3?c?rt"" Send My Catalog FREE-—--— 
box length of the outside curve, considered | ppm Bap egy ey 
ack the determining factor in rating a tro- | | ves, send me your 1941 Hunting Clothes Catalog—=FREE. 
was phy, this buck was 3 in. short of the | 
fatt finest mule deer head listed in the rec- | Bs 66d 6 Kb SE 6 CCE SOK Os 0.wo 6 Gigs BED 645'654.25006480640050 080 
ord book, “North American Big Game.” | ada 
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Great amounts of “Pres- 












tone” anti-freeze will be 
needed for National De- 
fense this year. Look out 
for shortage. Your dealer 
may not ( 2 able to supply 


you later. Buy now! 
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“CAN'T WEAR ’EM OUT” 


Says A. C. SCHUEREN 
VETERAN SPORTSMAN 





























be purchased 
separately 


WRITE 
FOR OUR 
LATEST 

CATALOG 


Arnold C. Schueren, 
president of the 
Vaughan Co., Chica- 
go, speaks for thou- 
sands of hunters who 
wear our Waterproof 
Leather Garments. 


This soft, pliable, ex- 
clusively tanned 
horsehide gives you 
the kind of comforta- 
ble, all-weather pro- 
tection and rugged service that on- 


leather can give. It's 
waterproof, briar-proof, wind-proof 
and wears like iron. Hunting coat 
has blood-proof game pocket and 
wool wrist bands. Trousers come 
in two styles: breeches or pants. 
Made to measure or furnished in 
stock sizes. WRITE FOR CATALOG 
showing complete ‘‘Mid-Western” 
Line at money-saving factory di- 
rect prices 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 


601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Have You Heard of Pasture Pigs? 


(Continued from page 21) 


“I want to pace that,” said Eustace, 
climbing out of the car. His stocky fig- 
ure rose and fell on stumpy legs as he 
dipped down into one swale, rose for a 
few paces, and then nearly disappeared 
from sight in a draw. Halfway there, I 
saw him turn off at an angle and stand 
rigidly for a minute, then go on. 

“Say, there’s a prairie-dog town on 
the other side of that fence line,” he 
shouted as he drew near. “See all those 
yellow mounds on that far hillside?” 

“Never mind that. How far was it?” I 
demanded. 

“Nearly 350 yards. 
there, and I checked it coming 
got 347 paces. Good shot too. Right 
through the loop of the wishbone.” He 
tossed the dead crow onto the trail prior 
to climbing through the barb-wire fence. 
The velocity of that slug had dwindled 
down so much, by the time it hit, that 
the bird had remained pretty much in 
one piece. 


Exactly 345 down 
back and 


FEW minutes later we were ready 

for the dogs. They had been undis- 
turbed for so long they’d removed prac- 
tically every spear of vegetation between 
their funnel-shaped doorways. Some of 
them sat up as we went by and Eustace 
grunted in disgust. 

“We'll have to drive up to that knoll to 
get far enough away to make it sporty 
shooting,” he complained. But he might 
have saved himself the trouble. At the 
first whiplike crack of his Swift the dog 
town’s citizenry vanished in one motion. 
While we awaited their reappearance I 
uncased the Model 54 and set out a jin- 
gling bagful of loads. 

Here and there a cautious doggie ap- 
peared, hitching higher and higher up 
on his threshold. They kept coming up 
as their fear wore off, and high-velocity 
ammunition made an unforgettable pe- 
riod to each dog’s exit from this world of 
care. After a dozen shots John stirred 

restlessly as I was drawing a fine cross 
hair down for a 150-yard shot. 

“Here, wait a minute,” commanded 
Eustace. “Don’t you suppose John would 
like a shot?” 

John’s eyes glowed as he received the 
Swift, thrust its slim blue muzzle through 
the open window and squirmed into po- 
sition for the shot. But as he was pull- 
ing down on a 100-yard target the stac- 
cato beat of hoofs drew our attention. 

“Wait a bit,” I cautioned. “A shot 
might make that pony swerve or start 
bucking, and hurt the rider.” 

“What're you shootin’?” demanded the 


rider as he came up. “Pasture pigs? 

“Pasture pigs?” wondered Eustace. 
“No, we're taking care of a few of your 
prairie dogs.” 

“Sure, that’s what we call ’em. Pas- 
ture pigs. Because they dig out the 
grass—roots and all. Getting any?” 

“A few. Want to try a few shots? Will 
your pony stay hitched?” 


In answer the rider swung away some 
fifty yards, dismounted and came toward 
the car in his stilted cowboy walk. 

“Climb in,” I invited. “They come up 
better if they can’t see humans. Slide 
over, John, and let him have the Swift.” 
In a few minutes another doggie came 
up and inspected us intently. I pointed 
him out but the newcomer made no move 
to shoot. 

“Take him,” 

“At that distance?” 


suggested Eustace. 
he scoffed, then 


grinned. Another dog came up a full 
fifty yards beyond the first, perhaps 150 
yards all told. I raised the .250/3,000, 
ran on two clicks of elevation over the 
100-yard setting, and got my ‘scope on 
the target. At the shot the dog simply 
dissolved in a spray of reddish mist. The 
cowboy blinked, then shook his head in 
disbelief. Eustace followed suit by tak- 
ing the next shot with the .250 at an al- 
most identical range. 

“Well, I be dog-gone,” murmured the 
cow waddy. “Lemme try that gun. 
Must be something special about it.” 

Eustace showed him how to get into 
good shooting position, handed him a 
load, and then sat back to watch. It was 
Bill Gordon’s first experience with a 
superlatively fine rifle fitted with a ’scope 
sight. After glimpsing his first dog 
through the ’scope he came up with a 
start; he was astonished by the magnifi- 
cation. 

Down he bent and we saw the effort 
it took for him to center the cross hairs 
on his mark. The pup was dipping down 
for a morsel of grass root, then up on 
his broad haunches to nibble at it. I 
saw Bill’s ears move and looked down 
at him. He was grinning. 

“What’s the matter?” I queried. 

“Dog-gone, he’s making faces at me, 
confessed Bill. “Shall I git ’im?” 

“That’s the idea!” 

The crack of the rifle whiplashed 
across Dogtown and Bill’s target went to 


heaven with the usual brevity. Without 
a word he picked out another doggie, 
drew down fine on him, and let go. 


Again his target vanished with explosive 
suddenness. 

“Just one more,” he pleaded, his de- 
lighted grin spreading clean across his 


face. “I been shooting at these dogs 
with my .30/30 and I sometimes catch a 
young one. But mostly I don’t,” he con- 
fessed. 

Thus it is, that whenever Joaquin or 
Eustace or John and I want a few 
prairie dogs to while away an hour or 


two, we go out to Bill Gordon’s ranch. 
Infrequently we come upon Bill, or he 
us, and his request is always the same 
three plumb-center shots at dogs. 


“Does my heart good to wipe that wise 
smirk off’n their faces,” he claims. 
“Come back whenever you like.” 


Gulf Coast Deer 


VARIETY of white-tail deer known 
Louisiana or MclIlhenny deer 
found along a narrow strip of the Gulf 
coast, ranging in open grassy marsh- 
lands and cropping grass. This deer is 
considerably smaller than the white-tails 
of the nieghboring forests, an adult buck 
being less than 3 ft. high and weighing 
around 100 lb. Their number not 
known, but when a hurricane flooded the 
Sabine National Wildlife Refuge in 
Louisiana, trappers reported seeing as 
many as 300 of these little deer concen- 
trated on the higher lands, above the 
water. 

This same variety of deer is also pres 
ent on the Aransas National Wildlife 
Refuge in Texas, where they are found 
not only in the marshes but also in in- 
land areas. Officials of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service believe that in the 
marshlands they graze like cattle, but 
will also feed on forest browse where it 
is available. 
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% Ideal glass for sports x Central focusing. 
events, theatre and na- Weighs only 8 oz. Light 
ture study. to carry—easy to use. 

*% All-Metal Construc- »% Fine Quality Optics. 


tion. For long hard serv- Bright, sharp images, 
ice, lasting durability. broad field of view. 

At stores or direct. WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 714 HUDSON AVENUE, ROCHESTER, hen v. 
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FREF! GUN CATALOG 









BUY NOW! Save While Our Stock 


Lasts. Complete Stock of Guns, Pistols, 
_Seopes, Sights, Reloading Tools, Hunting 
Equipment. WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES! 


SKIERS! Send for Free Bargain Ski Catalog. 
FISHERMEN! Free Bargain Tackle Cata- 
log. Camera Catalog l0c, Medal-Award 
Catalog 10c. Archery Catalog. 


J. WARSHAL & SONS Fist §Magison-s 
The Hunter’s 


Best Friend SNOW-PROOF 


SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
forty years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every- 
m where for waterproofing, softening and pre- 
serving shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts, 
ms luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky 
Money-back guarantee. Shoe, sporting goods 
or hardware dealers—or send 25c for 3% oz. 
can. Dept. 2, The Snow-Proof Co., Middle- 
town. N. Y. 




















LOWEST CUT PRICES 
on All Makes of Guns & Fishing 
Tackle. We can save you money. 
Send 3¢ stamp for FREE Catalog. 
Arnold Wolff Sporting Goods Co. 
1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 




















in NEW and, 
Ustd Glass ; 
All Makes. Powers, Sizes & 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 
$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 
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Deerskins and 
Furs Tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and moccasins made from 
your deerskins, elk, moose hides and other furs. Chrome 
and Indian tanning. Custom tanning a specialty. 
Write for catalog—tt’s free 
BERLIN TANNING & MFG. = 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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Grizzlies are Bad 
(Continued from page 


moose carcass 
fore—their 
ter. We proceeded to take several photos, 
the last one being of me seated on a log 
| beside the bear. Just as it was snapped I 
became aware that at the other end of 
the log—perhaps seventy-five feet away 
in the alders—there was live bear. 
“We paid little attention and got busy 
| with the skinning. But in about twenty 
| minutes we were startled by the crack 
| of branch in the woods above us, and on 
looking up, saw two grizzlies—a large 
female and a cub about three quarters 
her size—coming down a moose trail not 
fifty yards away. 


only a few minutes be- 


| 
| 


OOKER told me if I’d stand guard 

he’d take their pictures. Now, wild 
bears seem to pay no attention to the hu- 
man voice, although they are greatly in- 
terested in other noises—breaking twigs, 
footfalls, etc. These two now 
in thirty yards of us, stood up side by side, 
sniffed a bit, and then retired into the un- 
dergrowth. 

“Until 12:30 p.m., when I started to 
boil up our tea, those bears kept revisit- 

| ing us, at intervals of about half an hour. 
First they’d arrive from one angle, then 
from another. At one time, the old she- 
bear came within thirteen yards of 
where I stood—I paced it off afterward. 

“Unfortunately there were only two un- 
exposed negatives left in the camera 
when the bears came on the scene. When 
Hooker finally got a chance to photo- 
graph them, as I stood on the alert with 
my rifle, he seemed calm, but he hope- 
| lessly underexposed the shots.” 

So I say—you can’t tell what a grizzly 

| will do. 

The next year I went out with Dr. G. 

| Scott Towne, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
| The doctor, having killed a grizzly and 
two caribou, was waiting for a shot at 
another caribou, while I cut some dry 
poles and ran them up river to the spot 
where the caribou carcasses were lying, 
intending to build a crow’s nest in a tree. 

At a spot about 150 yards from the 
caribou I beached the boat and started 
inland. Passing the carcasses I noticed 
they’d been covered up by a grizzly, so I 
turned around to go back for the doctor. 
There, ninety yards in front of me, was 
a nice big grizzly, just emerging from a 
bunch of alders. 

Without any reason that I can discover, 
the bear rose up on his hind legs, let out 
a snort, and came for me—making about 
fifteen feet to the jump. I stood my 
ground until he was about twenty-five 
yards away, then decided it was time for 
action, so I cut loose and hit him in the 
chest. He let out a bellow and fell on 
his right side, but he got up again and 
headed away. I thought he was hard hit 
and I might as well finish him, so I fired 
again as he went through an opening. 
Down, with another bellow you could 
have heard for miles, then up and away. 

I got Dr. Towne and we followed the 
blood trail for half a mile. The grizzly 
was bleeding badly—the doctor thought 
it was a lung shot and that he could not 
go far. But after he’d lain in a stream of 
cold water for a while, the bear’s bleeding 
apparently stopped, and we had to give 
up the chase as it was getting dark. 

Wounded badly? The very next night 
he came back and had a feed! Personal- 
ly, I think he’s alive and well today. 
Sometimes, thinking over my meetings 
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SPORTSMEN, SAVE YouR TRO- 
PHIES! Learn at home in spare time to 
mount all kinds of birds and animals. 
Decorate your den with trophies of field 
and stream. We teach you this FASCI- 
NATING SPORTSMEN’S HOBBY. 
aes kly and easily learned., Wild game 
rowing scarcer. Trophies now more 
a uable thee ever! Shoot FEWER and 
MOUNT them true to life. IT’S P 
§TABLE! Many earn $12 to $25 per 
week spare time mounting specimens 
for hunters. Why not YOU? arn to 
make i. articles from mounted 
specimens. (See squirrel lighter to left.) 


WILD GAME NCT NEEDED {7 








don't 
bonty Owls, 
crows, pigeons, hawks, rabbits, even frogs. 


LEARN TANNING Ys 2° tench rou to 

tan furs soft and pli- 
able and new method to TAN GENUINE 
LEATHER from al! kinds of hides, Great 
spare time money er. 


FREE BOOK Send coupon below for beau- 


tiful free 48-page booklet, 
Niustrated, telling how easily YOU SU can learn to 
bea Taxidermy Artist. Con many fine 
pictures. Intensely interesting. 
Get YOUR copy today, Ne 

Sst or obligation. Mail 














Nertiwesters » Rehaet ps 

3148 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb." 
Send me your free illustrated <i 
to Mount Game Also tell me 
opel this fascinating eS cnaty' 
by . No obligation. 













WATERPROOF 
LEATHER CAP 


An all-purpose cap that will 

keep you warm and snug in 

ANY weather. Made of our 
exclusive Water-proof Horse- 
hide. Olive drab. Has detach- 
able hood (suede cloth lined) 
which snaps between double 
crown to assure comfortable 
on or off. Hood can be 
in coat pocket always 
handy for bad weather. 
ing to catch on brush. 
ble visor The finest, 
“hunting cap 
to 74 
back guarantee 
Order today, 


Noth- 

Flext- 

most 
made. 


practical 
Sizes 614 
Mone oy 
$2.25 postpaid. 
hat size. 


stating 
WOOL-LINED 
WATERPROOF LEATHER 

SHOOTING MITTS 









For quic 100ting in 
cold weat Soft, plia 
ble Wate f Horse 
hide Heavy wool lining 
Slanted opening giving 


all fingers full freedom 


$175 


€ 25c by ordering both 


SAV 
cap and mitts Gy combina- 
tion price of $3.75. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 


Berlin, Wisconsin 


Wystont 


601 Fox Ave. 
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What is a 


VERY so often someone who is 

about to lay out a new skeet field 

writes me to ask the proper size 

and location of the shooting sta- 
tions. Complete diagrams of the regu- 
lation field seem hard to come by, and 
there has always been more or less 
vagueness about the shooting stations, 
especially since many fields do not have 
them clearly defined. Where stations 
are not plainly marked, shooters are 
often suspected of standing outside the 
bounds of the regulation station, thus 
subjecting the scores they may make to 
question as far as records go. An essen- 
tial rule of skeet says that no score shall 
be recorded as valid unless the field on 
which it is made is regulation in every 
way, and unless the shooter has adhered 
to the established code of skeet in all its 


details. 
Thus when a field fails to have its 
shooting stations clearly marked and 


bounded, there is a weak spot that could 
furnish grounds for questioning the le- 
gality of many scores now on the rec- 
ords. 

The centers of the first seven shooting 
stations on the regulation field are 21 
yd. from the crossing point of the tar- 
gets, which is, in turn, a point 6 yd. out- 
side Station 8 and in a direct line with 
Stations 4 and 8. According to this field 
plan, Station 8 is located halfway be- 
tween, and in a direct line with, Stations 
1 and 7. The shooting station in all 
cases is a circle 36 in. in diameter. In 
regulation skeet, every shooter must 
have both feet within the area of these 
36-in. circles when shooting from each 
station. 

In many cases, shooters seem to get 
old custom confused with modern rule. 
Early in the game, few shooters wore 
shooting jackets or had shell boxes on 
their belts. Most carried the box of 
shells around with them and, for their 
convenience posts with small platform 
tops were provided on which a man 
could set his box of shells while shoot- 
ing. In laying out the early fields, these 
posts were set in the center of the official 
station. The shooter naturally stood 
close behind the posts for convenience, 
or directly beside them. The shooting 
thus done was according to precept; the 
shooter had both feet well within the 
36-in. circle, of which the post was the 
center. 

Then came the use of shooting jackets 
with shell pockets and shell belts, and 
with it the discontinuance of posts. Next 
new fields were laid out with the shoot- 
ing stations as squares, oblongs, or even 
without definitely marked areas, al- 
though the stations were undoubtedly 
placed at the proper distance- from the 
crossing point. Where posts were put 
in, either to hold shell boxes or to mark 
the location of the stations, they were 
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placed on the inside edge of what was 
regarded as the station proper. Conse- 
quently, the shooter who stood beside 
one of these posts, according to the older 
practice, was outside the regulation 
bounds. 

At the present time, on many skeet 
fields, there are two Station 8’s instead 
of one. The original Station 8 had its 
center just halfway between Stations 1 
and 7, and in a direct line between the 
two. Here, on the old field, a stake was 
set, beside which the shooter was to 
stand when shooting at either target. 
Then came the practice of setting the 
Station 8 stake in the center of the sta- 
tion and shooting in both directions 
from either side of it. 

Now the small differences in shooting 
ranges that result from lack of under- 
standing of the exact size and location 
of the regulation station, is not impor- 
tant in so far as the results go. How- 
ever in competitive skeet a uniformity 
of field dimensions is important. All 
fields on which competition scores are 
to be made should be standardized as to 
measurement, so that officials may 
truthfully say that the field is actually 
standard. 

Here, it would seem, is another rea- 
son for going over and recodifying the 
skeet rules at an early date. While some 
of them have outlived their usefulness, 
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ooting Station? 


as the sport has developed and taken on 
new aspects, there are others which 
should be restated and clarified—Wm. 
Harnden Foster. 


CORRESPONDENT cannot under- 

stand my objection to “variable an- 
gle” skeet—a game which, he says, is 
more fun than a circus. 

I can’t see how it hurts skeet—it’s 
simply no part of skeet. Clubs have, 
from time to time, set up novel matches 
on their courses, but always simply as 
amusements, diversion for the shooters. 

You'll recall the man who wanted to 
find out how long it would take him to 
break 100 clays. So he had gun holders 
placed around the course while he dashed 
from station to station, doing the job 
in something like 6% minutes. 

My objection to variable angles is sim- 
ply this: When you insert a large element 
of chance in a game of pure skill, well, 
the game is no longer one of pure skill. 
If skeet is to remain a competitive game 
every shooter must stand on an eyual 
footing as far as actual shooting goes. 
You can’t have that with variable angles; 
no two rounds would be the same. 

It all boils down to this: I have no 
objection to variable-angle skeet as an 
amusement, but I do object strenuously 
to its being made a part of the standard 
game of skeet.—W. H. F. 
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A typical skeet-field layout, showing 36-in. station circles in which the shooter should stand 
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Homemade Duck Shooting 


(Continued from page 27) 


let’s not blaze away when the ducks are 
out of range, thinking it may be the 
only shot we'll get. If one of us hasn’t 
a good shot, he can pass it up, because 
somebody in the bunch will get a crack 
at the bird—somebody’s bound to.” 

Verne and I drew the shore blind. 
That suited me, as it was about in the 
center and would give us a chance at 
any ducks moving from either end of 
the lake. By 6 a.m. we were snugly en- 
trenched in our blind, and I had Betsy, 
my dog, settled down to the situation. 
Then we began to wait. 

“Listen!” Verne grasped my arm. 

My heart leaped into my throat as I 
tensed. Unmistakably, it was the whir 
of wings directly over us! 

“They're lighting just to the right of 
us,” Verne whispered. 

“Let them light. At least we have a 
few ducks here—that’s something.” 


HEN I forgot about the uncertainty 

of this venture, and became the true 
duck hunter. Intently I peered through 
the rushes. I couldn’t see anything, but 
distinctly I could hear the chortle of 
ducks and the splashing of water not far 
from us. 

“How’s the time?” 
whisper. 

“Thirty minutes yet—but it won't be 
long.” 

We waited—ten—fifteen—twenty min- 
utes. My heart was doing a little fan- 
dango now, as quite plainly in the fast- 
gathering light I saw the moving forms 
of ducks silhouetted before us. Uncon- 
sciously, my hand gripped the gun a 
little tighter. 

Suddenly pandemonium broke loose to 
our right! 

The season was Officially opened! At 
the sound of the guns from the other 
blinds, the ducks in front of us whirled 
into the air—but directly away from us. 
There wasn't a chance for a shot. 

“Well, they’re here!” Verne whooped, 
“even though we haven’t had a shot——” 

I looked up just in time to see five teal 
flash by. My gun leaped up and roared. 
But racing teal aren’t taken that way. 
I alibied my miss by the consolation 
that this was my first shot of the sea- 
son, 

A split second later, two more flashed 
by. Verne and I both went into action. 
A duck slanted toward the water and 
fell with that splash which does things 
to you. Betsy soon had the duck, a nice 
bluebill, resting at our feet. 

For twenty minutes, the bombardment 
kept up on both sides of us. We could 
see ducks dropping near all of the other 
blinds. 

“The boys 
Verne chuckled. 
flock right at us! 

This time, it was mallards—seven of 
them. Four of them continued their 
trip, three were soon being towed in by 
Betsy. So far, Verne and I hadn’t had 
time to leave our blinds, so busy had we 
been on the firing end. And during the 
next thirty minutes we didn’t run into 
any lulls. From our right, from our left, 

ind back of us, ducks whirred into range 

nd ran the gantlet of our fire. Those we 
n nieaied wot they were many—ran into 
more difficulty as they neared the blinds 
of the other hunters. 

3ut shooting on a small area could 
not go on like this indefinitely; we knew 


Verne asked in a 


are getting their birds,” 
“Down! Here comes a 


" 


that. Most of the ducks which had been 
on the lake had now taken to the air, 
and in a short time had disappeared. 
For nearly an hour we never had a shot. 
Several times we would hear the sound 
of rushing wings, only to look up too 
late as a pair would flash back of us. 
But that is duck hunting. 

We had again relaxed, following an- 
other lull, when Verne went into action. 

“There comes one straight at us,” he 
barked. 

“Let him have it.” 

And I witnessed one of those shots a 
person doesn’t see very often. When the 
duck, a big bluebill, was about seventy 
feet away and coming straight at us, 
Verne, seemingly unable to wait longer, 
blazed away. I didn’t expect anything to 
happen on a shot as tough as that, but 
that duck folded up like a tent. Down it 
came, its terrific momentum carried it 
onward until it struck the water not five 
feet in front of us! 

“How’s that for putting them where 
you want them?” Verne chuckled. 

I grinned. “Why don’t you hit them so 
they fall right in the blind? Think how 
much work you'd save Betsy.” 

Our bantering was broken up by a 
heavy tramping in the rushes behind us, 
and we looked up to see Buckley shuf- 
fling along. And what a sight! He was 
thoroughly soaked from top to bottom, 
water was dripping from him as if he 
were a rain spout. 

“What in the name of thunder is the 
matter with you?” I greeted him, chok- 
ing back the roar I wanted to let out. 

A silly grin came over his face. “The 
boys have been making me retrieve their 
ducks—using me for a dog.” 

“Well, you’re a swell duck dog—not 
afraid to get wet,” Verne broke in. “But 
what did happen?” 

“I got a little too excited on one shot 
and fell out of the boat.” The words 
came out through chattering teeth. “I’ve 
got to hustle back to town and get some 
dry clothes. But man, I’m sure coming 
back. Hunting like this is worth seven 
duckings.” 


ND at the close of that day, as I 

looked at the boys holding up their 
game for that inevitable picture, I too 
concluded that the hunting had been 
worth it all. Even though we never got 
another duck all season, the thrill of 
this day would more than compensate 
for the few dollars invested and the ach- 
ing muscles and tired backs we had ac- 
quired in cutting down the rushes. 

But we did get more ducks that season 
—plenty of them. With the coming of 
colder weather, the big ducks began 
moving south, and many of them stopped 
en route at our little pond. That left it 
up to us. Crouched in our blinds, tensely 
we would wait as flock after flock of 
mallards came into view, located the 
water, and warily began those long, 
sweeping circles, drawing ever nearer. 

And in those moments the hardships, 
the sweat, the toil were forgotten, and 
we drew double satisfaction from the 
knowledge that this was hunting of our 
own making. From a weed patch, we 
had made a duck haven, and from this 
duck haven we were filling our beings 
with that deep-seated contentment 
known only to him who tenses in the 
blind and watches those moving forms 
take shape in the rosy light of dawn. 
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Champion rifle, pistol, skeet and 
trap shooters use and recommend 
Ray-Ban Shooting Glasses. Army, 
Navy and airline pilots find Ray- 
Ban is safe, 


scientific glare pro- 
tection. Thousands of motorists, 
sportsmen, police officers, truck- 
men get most comfortable and 
efficient vision through Ray-Ban. 
For field shooting, too, you'll be 
enthusiastic about the way Ray- 
Ban softens bright sunlight while 
increasing the sharpness ofvision. 
Literature on request. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 228 Lowell 
st., Rochester, N. Y. 

Ifyou wear glasses, Ray-Ban lenses can 

be ground to your prescription, 
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YOUR BIRD SHOOTING IMPROVES 
WITH A COMP 


The outstanding success of the Comp recommends 
it for your best bird shooting. Perfect patterns 
give sure kills. Reduced recoil betters your aim. 
See free folder. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-C West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
To shoot Skeet better, to kill game 
better, nothing compares with a Comp 
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WEAVER CHOKE 


ALL- AROUND 
PERFORMANCE 


@ It’s simple, quick, and easy to adapt 
your favorite shotgun to every kind of 
shooting —skeet to high-flying ducks— 
when you own the Weaver Cuoxe. Kick 
is noticeably reduced; blown patterns 
are eliminated. Killing patterns at 
every range. 12, 16 and 20 gauge; six 
interchangeable choke tubes to choose 
from. Ask your dealer. 






Complete with 
Any 2 Choke Tubes 


sQ7s 








W. R. WEAVER CO. 
Dept. 6, El Paso, Tex. 


Please send me all your literature on the 
Weaver Choke. 








Address _...~ . 
W.R.WEAVER CO. EL PASO, TEXAS 











LEFT EYE 
LEADING? 


Don’t let a defective 
right eye stop your 
shooting. G&H will 
rebuild your favorite 
gun forleft-eye sight- 
ing from your right 
shoulder. Our crafts- 
men are experienced 
in making this alter- 
ation correctly ... re- 
building the action on 
a curve. Write us for 
estimate, giving make 
and modelofyour gun. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
202-0 East 44th Street, N.Y.C. 






























You'll enjoy life-time 
service from a_ rugged, 
roomy Gardner sportsman’s 
cabinet. Keeps equipmentin 
good order, free from dirt, 
securely locked. Thousands 
used by leading sportsmen 
everywhere. Here’s an ap- 
preciated Christmas gift 
that will always be re- 
membered as coming from 
you. At leading dealers 
—or order direct. Write 
for colorful, free folder 
showing many models 
at low prices. 
Gardner Manufacturing Co. 

1141 Kansas St., Horicon, Wis. 























580 — Big shelf 
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A Big Time 
in the Big Horns 


(Continued from page 17) 


good hunting, and their meat is tender 


and succulent as corn-fed baby beef | 


spiced with the call of the wild. I de- 


cided to try for a cow, if I could get in | 


range at all. 

Another shot cracked out—another and 
another. It was too late for me to reach 
the spruces. I flopped on the ground 
with Cisco standing over me, all four 
feet braced against the grade. I got my 
breath under control, and estimated the 








range. It was better than 400 yards, I | 


guessed. A cow stopped momentarily, 
and I pulled on her backbone. Nothing 
happened. I pulled two feet over her 


shoulders and heard the Core-Lokt say | 


“plup” a moment after I saw the cow 
stagger and go down on her knees. She 
got up, stumbled along after the herd 
as I threw three ineffectual shots in her 
general direction. She went down again, 
and that was that. 

A fusillade of shots was echoing across 
the benches. The herd lifted into high 
gear, passed within fifty yards of the 
place where I was supposed to have 
been waiting. The big bull ran into an 
invisible wall, turned a somersault, lit 
running, and kept going. He faltered, 


missed a stride, and kept on. Later Bill | 


Harwood and Chris Schroeder trailed 
him in the snow for.an afternoon and 
the following morning—up the Dry Fork 
and on to the border of the game refuge 
—before they quit. “Just creased,” Har- 
wood guessed. 

I glanced at my watch; it seemed to 
me that at least a day had passed, and I 
was surprised to find that it was 9:05 
a.m. Only twenty minutes had elapsed 
since Charlie had told me to get set in 
the spruce clump. Seven elk were lying 
in the snow, and already Gusty and 
Buck were bringing up the pack horses 
while Dick Bard had started “guttin’ and 
skinnin’.” 

By the time we had the game cleaned, 
packed in, and hung, it was nearing 
Election Day. Having provided myself 
with an absentee ballot good in these 
parts of the country, I joined the caval- 
cade which rode the long miles down to 
cast their votes and celebrate—or con- 





sole themselves—as the returns came in | 


that night. 


HEN for two days we hunted ducks 

and pheasants. This was simple upland 
hunting, where we walked up the game 
and knocked it down again when we 
could. That was when the storm began, 
and most of our shooting was done while 
wading through twelve or fourteen 
inches of wet snow. The ducks were 
gathered in rafts on every pond in the 
county, and when flushed they set off a 
case of ammunition which brought down 
anywhere from two to six ducks. Dick 
Bard's black Labradors were kept busy 
bringing in the fallen birds and dropping 
them at our feet. After that session 





Chris Schroeder’s wife set up a fried | 


pheasant dinner for the crowd. 

All this time the big soft flakes of 
snow fell steadily, and when we once 
again headed for the line camp in the 
mountains, the temperature was only a 
step behind the barometer. I was anxious 


to get back to camp, because I remem- | 
bered the bear trails in the chokecherry | 


patches, and I wanted to get my sights 
lined on the shoulder of one of those 
(Continued on next page) 
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Take a Tip From Us. . 
Buy Your Gun Now! 


We offer here a few models in 
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LT Police positive 32 Cal. 2”, Blue . $30.50 
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WE BUY USED GUNS FOR CASH 
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HUDSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 
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20 Days Free Zrtet — 
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WEAVER SCOPES 
Sor 


TARGET%>BIGGAME =| 
SHOOTING 


You can’t hit game or a target unless you can see 
it, clear and sharp. That’s where Weaver Sighting 





Scopes get a real job done; brilliant images, abso- 


lute accuracy. They’re light in weight and sturdy, 
too. Internal adjustments for windage and eleva- 


tion. Let your dealer show you the Weaver today. 


Illustrated: Model 330 
with “B” mount, $31 


1X Shotgun Scope with 
“B” mount, $22.50 









W. R. WEAVER CO. 
Dept. 6, El Paso, Tex. 
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plete free folder on Weaver Sighting 
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A Big Time in the Big Horns 


(Continued from page 70) 


black rascals. Also I still had my deer 
tag to fill. As I rode along, I decided 
chances were good, and remembered 
that two of the boys had pulled out the 
day I arrived with a couple of fair-size 
bears to their credit. 

Now I am beginning to think that I 
am a Jonah where bears are concerned, 
for this proved to be the second time in 
the year I missed the boat. The gentle 
snow changed, and instead of falling in 
soft, featherlike flakes, began to shoot 
down the rising wind in tiny, frozen 
pellets that stung like bird shot. Along 
with this change came zero tempera- 
tures, and when the weather cleared, 
there wasn’t a bear track anywhere in 
the Big Horns. Those fat black babies 
had gone to bed for the winter, and lay 
sleeping in snug dens buried under six 
feet of snow. No hunter could find them 
before spring brought them to life again. 


E REACHED the cabin after dark, 

cold and hungry. Daddy Ed treated 

us to steaming bowls of hot fish chow- 

| der, made from canned milk and some 

of the trout we had taken and frozen a 

| few days before. Sleep claimed us all 

before a cribbage game could get under 
way. 

And next daylight found Buck and 
myself on the trail looking for that 
really big old buck I’ve been wanting 
ever since I was big enough to hold a 
rifle to my shoulder. It wasn’t that I 
really expected to get him, but only that 
I've always exposed myself to the chance 
whenever I could. I’ve done it in Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado 

and in my dreams; but always it was 
the same as a smallpox vaccination that 
doesn’t take. You get a big itch, but 
no immunity. 

In the days before Buck and I started 
out I’d seen a couple of good ones in 
that country I would have settled for. 
One had jumped from under Cisco’s feet 
and bounced off across the hills while I 
watched him and forgot to pull my gun 
out of the scabbard. Another had leaped 
from his midday bed and posed against 
the skyline 200 yards away. On that 
occasion, I called to Dick Bard and said, 
‘Look at that son of a gun!” By the 
time we came up he was gone—and 
either of those two would have graced 
the trophy room of any hunter. 

So I had no great hopes that morning 
as Buck and I took the trail. It was 
pleasant riding along and letting the 
Cisco Kid do all the work. I enjoyed 
watching an eagle soaring high in the 
blue, and got a kick out of the ruffed 
grouse that trotted for a while just 
ahead of the horse. Buck gradually 
worked away from the trail. Presently 
we were riding aimlessly—or so it seemed 
to me—through a brushy country, where 
little open spaces alternated with clumps 
of willows and buckbrush. We nooned 
in a high mountain meadow, smoking 
cigarettes and wishing that one or the 
other of us had thought to take along 
| a couple of sandwiches. 

Toward evening we were higher in the 
hills, the character of the country un- 


changed, except that the brush grew 
| Just a trifle tighter against the ground, 
| and the grass was a little shorter. I had 
lost all accurate sense of direction, and 
if I had tried to start for camp I couldn’t 
| have told just which one of the folds and 
draws hid it. Off to the west the saw 


edges of the Big Horns had trimmed a 
sliver from the bottom of the setting 


sun. In the valleys it was cold. Down be- | 


low us on a tiny creek wisps of clammy 
fog were already beginning to settle. I 
was riding along at a walk, my thoughts 
wandering and my eyes tired of seeking 
when Buck uttered a classic phrase. 
“There’s your buck,” he said, as calmly 
as if it was “Pass the biscuits.” 

It was like an electric current touch- 
ing some hidden nerve. Before he fin- 
ished I was halfway off Cisco’s back, the 
rifle coming with me, and my eyes 
sweeping the coverts ahead. They caught 
on a pair of antlers, with a jerk as sharp 


as when you run into a clothesline in the | 


dark. 

I'd often wondered what I would do 
when a chance at a really fine buck 
came. Would I have buck fever, would I 
be out of breath, or would I just plain 
cave in and lose my nerve? 
wonder then—not till afterward! I sim- 
ply sat, hurriedly, on my gluteus maxi- 
mus, put an elbow on each knee, and 
let off a shot. The deer leaped high, and 
at the top of his leap another shot left 
the barrel, while Buck shouted “Don’t 
shoot! You got him!” Buck was right, 
of course. The first shot did the busi- 
ness, the second merely took one small 
point off the right-hand antler. 

Buck brought the Kid up to me, and 
grinned at me shaking like a leaf and 
not daring to say 
knew it was a big one. 

The rest of it—the fortunate ap- 
pearance of Gusty and Slim on their way 
back to camp with a couple of empty 
pack horses, the cleaning and the pack- 
ing, and the care we took to keep one 
of those prongs from prodding the pack 
horse into a fit—all that was anticlimax. 
So was the five-mile ride back to camp, 
in darkness so black I couldn’t see Cis- 
co’s ears, but not dark enough to make 
me forget that magnificent head, and 
not far enough to silence my belly as it 
quarreled with my backbone and won- 
dered if my throat was cut. 

At camp, Daddy Ed bawled me out all 
the time he was shaking up the fire and 
frying some venison steaks. “Dang you, 


| 


I didn’t | 


anything because I | 


| 
| 


comin’ in at this hour. Anybody’d think | 


I wuz runnin’ a durn short-order house. 
Here! Drink this coffee!” 

I didn’t even attempt a smart come- 
back. As Chris had warned me, you had 
to take Daddy Ed along with the game 
in this country. And I couldn’t kick 
about the game. 


Rabbits Can Fight 


ABBITS have been synonymous with 
defenselessness since time out of 
mind. But Arnold C. Haugen, of the 
game division of the Michigan depart- 


ment of conservation, has been investi- | 


gating the life habits of the rabbit, and 
bears several scars on his hands which 
testify that it can fight. 

“If the cottontail were as big as a 


mule, it could take on three or four 
mules at once and subdue them all,” says 
Haugen. 


Wild rabbits kick ferociously with 
their powerful hind feet when handled, 
according to Haugen, who has handled 
more than a thousand in the course of 


his work. They swing both feet in ef- | 
forts to escape, and their claws are ex- | 


tremely sharp. 
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Make Your 


F THE articles a sportsman can 

make from hides or fur he has 

tanned himself, moccasins are 

the most useful, and they’re al- 
so easy to fashion. Almost any kind of 
leather can be used, and in case you do 
not have some of your own you can 
easily buy it from dealers in leather- 
craft supplies. The cost of the raw ma- 
terial is often no more than half the 
price of the completed article. 

The Ojibwa two-piece moccasin is the 
best-fitting and the most comfortable of 
the many styles used by Indians and 
outdoorsmen. It stands a lot of hard 
wear and can be worn for camping, hik- 
ing, or canoeing, and at home as a slip- 
per. You need a piece of leather about 
18 x 22 in. in size (or a piece of any shape 
having about the same total area), 3 yd. 
of \%-in. lacing, and 1 pair of 3/16-in. ties 
18 in. long to make a pair 
of Ojibwa moccasins. 

You can use well-oiled 
rawhide, chrome-tanned 
leather, buckskin, or regu- 
lar moccasin leather fur- 
nished by a dealer. If the 
leather is fairly heavy, the 
two parts, bottom and toe, 
should be laced together 
with %-in. thongs. If the 
leather is thin, like buck- 
skin, then cut the toe piece 
14-in. wider all around, to 
provide seam material, and 
sew it to the bottom with 
well-waxed No. 40 thread. 
Leather sewing awls which 
use two threads make the 
strongest sewed seam, and 


Most popular design is 
the Ojibwa. The pattern 
is at right; below are 
the four main steps in 
assembling the pieces 





|_| 





you can buy one complete with curved 
and straight needles and a supply of 
thread for about 60 cents. 

After procuring the materials, your 
next step is to enlarge the small-scale 
patterns printed here to full natural size. 
Draw a block of 1-in. squares on a large 
sheet of paper, using a T square, and 
copy onto this the outlines of the moc- 
casin bottom and toe, allowing a full 
1-in. square for each small square in the 
printed pattern. Note that the pattern 
given is for a foot taking a 9% shoe. If 
your foot is larger or smaller, add or 
substract 4 in. of length and about 
in. of width for each half size difference. 
Thus if you wear an 8% shoe, two half 
sizes smaller, your pattern should be % 
in. shorter and \ in. narrower, as in- 
dicated in the dotted lines. And note al- 
so that there is a choice of toe-piece pat- 
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SIZE 9~ 


Own Moccasins 


terns. If your foot is normally wide, tak- 
ing a C, D, or E-width shoe, use the reg- 
ular pattern; if narrow, taking an A or 
B shoe, use the slim-foot toe pattern. In 
general, remember that moccasins 
should fit easily and be roomy. Don’t 
make them too small. 

Cut out the full-size paper patterns 
you have drawn and paste them on 
cardboard. Trim the cardboard into ac- 
curate templates of each part so that 
you can lay it on the leather and cut 
around with a sharp knife. Never use 
shears to cut leather or fur. Hold the 
template down firmly as you cut, bear- 
ing hard enough to cut clear through 
the material with one stroke. In cut- 
ting moccasin parts you must make a 
right and a left of each pattern. After 
cutting one set, turn templates over ti 
make the other. 

If you use thin leather and sew the 
seams, bevel or “skive” off the insid« 
edge of the toe, removing about one 
third of the thickness for a width of }, 
in. This makes a smaller, neater seam 
when sewed. The rough edges of a 
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SiZE 8-4 SHORTER, _ 
4° NARROWER(@ EACH SIDE) 


The fur-lined moccasin below is comfortable for 
camp or home use, can be fitted with a sole for 
harder wear. Its simple pattern is shown above 
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Try the moccasin on your foot before closing 
up the heel; you may have to cut it shorter 


turned to the 
photograph of 


sewed seam are always 
outside, as shown in the 
the fur moccasin. 

When using heavier 
laced together, soak the bottoms in wa- 
ter until perfectly soft before lacing. 
Do not bevel off edges of leather which 
is to be laced, because now the edges of 
the parts are butted against each other, 
not lapped. In all cases the smooth or 
hair side of the leather or buckskin is 
placed on the outside. 

To locate lacing holes, lay the tem- 
plate pattern on the part and prick 
through with an awl or ice pick. Punch 
the holes with a regular leather punch 
or, if you want watertight seams, use a 
tenpenny nail. Nail holes will close very 
tight around the thong when the leather 
has dried because no material is re- 
moved in making them. 

Note that lace holes in the moccasin 
bottom are spaced farther apart than 
those in the toe. This makes it neces- 
sary to pucker or “full” the bottom be- 
tween the holes by pulling very hard 
on the lace. This puckering brings 
corresponding holes even and opposite 
each other and gives this moccasin its 
true foot-fitting snug shape. 

Begin lacing at the center of the toe, 
by counting off the holes in each part 
and drawing the lace half its length 
through the midway hole of each. Lace 
down one side, then lace down the other 
using the simple “over-and-over” lacing 
stitch. Keep edges of leather butted to- 


leather which is 


gether, don’t let them lap; and keep 
your thong flat and untwisted as you 
work. Lace through the last pair of 


holes on each side twice and push end 
of lace underneath the last two stitches 
to hold it firm. Then cut off the lace 
close. 

Have a short piece of 2x4-in. lumber 
with one end rounded on hand, and slip 
the laced moccasin over it. Then while 
the leather is still wet, pound the toe- 
piece seam with a hammer to flatten it 
and to close up the lacing holes. Then 
slip the moccasin on your foot to try its 
length. Chances are it is too long. If so, 
cut the two heel cuts deeper and trim off 
of the two heel flaps until their 
ends butt snugly together about the 
heel. Trim off enough leather so the 
moccasin won’t gape out away from 
your ankle. Then cover the heel tabs 
with the heel flap, putting the latter on 
the outside, punch holes through the 
two thicknesses, and lace all together as 
shown in the drawings. 

Lay heel on a solid surface and pound 


ends 


t inside corners until the bends are 
smooth and foot-shape. This hammer- 
i is important; it makes the mocca- 
s fit and look like a shoe. Don’t hit 
hard enough, though, to dent the wet 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Oneida will keep your feet dry and 
comfortable all day long. It is all-rubber, 
light, flexible, good-fitting; 15 inches 
high and waterproof to the top. Its special 
tough rubber upper and long-wearing 
sole will stand plenty of hard wear. The 
Oneida is a real sportsman’s shoe. See 
your Ball-Band dealer. Write for special 
folder describing the Oneida and other 
styles of Ball-Band footwearforsportsmen. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MPG, CO. 
490 WATER STREET @ MISHAWAKA, IND. 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 











Write for 
Free 





After a hard day’s hunting, it’s pretty swell to 
have a comfortable Vagabond Coach Camp Head- 
quarters to stretch out in. 26 styles to select from, 
in four basic sizes from 16 ft. to 24 ft. body length. 
See them at an authorized dealer. (Names sent 
promptly; write us.) A Vagabond will take you 
north, south, east or west, for vacations or travels. 
Many are used as emergency homes where housing 
is short. Completely equipped, beautiful, com- 
fortable, stout. Made on steel chassis, with steel 
tops and exterior. Fully insulated. Write today 


You EXPECT More In A Vagabond, and You GET Jt! | 


VAGABOND COACH MFG.CO. ff 


731 Grand River Avenue, New Hudson, Michigan | 


oulew ONEIDA 


IS IDEAL FOR MARSHLAND 
AND FOR WET OR SNOWY 
WEATHER 





























NEW KIND OF 


FLASHLIGHT 


|| HANDY AS A WRISTWATCH! 





REX RISTLITE 


GIVES YOU FREE USE OF BOTH HANDS! 


complete 98° with batteries 


“hold” 
Rex Ristlite throws a clear 500- 
yet leaves 


Imagine a flashlight you never have to 

. the new 
foot beam right where you want it; 
both hands free for work! 

Rex Ristlite is a boon to every household 

a blessing to mechanics, plumbers and car- 
penters. And for sportsmen, campers and army 
men, it's indispensable! 

Made of zephyr-weight, tough plastic, G-E 
pre focused bulb. Unbreakable lens. 


IF YOU R DEALER HASN’ T REX RISTLITE 
ORDER DIRECT! Send no money. We ship 
C.O.D. for 98¢ plus postage. Or send check or 
M.O. and we will ship postage paid. 


FLASHLIGHT CO. OF AMERICA 
Dept. S-3 Jersey City, N.J 
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Here's the Outdoorsman's 


WARMEST FRIEND 
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Tops in 
WARMTH, WEAR 
COMFORT and ECONOMY 


H™ easily the old gun arm “comes 
up” in these light, warm, flexible 
jackets! Wind, snow or rain can’t get 
thru the tough, elastic weave. You'll say 
they are the best buy in warmth, wear, | 
and comfort ever known. Eight styles | 
in low priced coats, vests, and zipper 
jackets. High collars, roomy pockets and 
snap fasteners or zippers (no buttons to 
pulloff or fuss with when handsare cold.) 
Send for FREE folder and sample of cloth. 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET CO. 
163 Chandler Street, Worcester, Mass. 


y 


BEACH 


JACKETS 








FOR LODGE, CAMP, gu | 
OR SUMMER 


HOME 





Kohler Electric 
Plants, FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 






1500 watts—!10-volt A.C. 
Others, 800 watts up to 10,000 
watts, A.C. or D.C., $235 up. 


No matter how remote your cottage or cabin may 
be, a Kohler Plant provides electricity for light- 
ing. refrigerator, radio, household appliances. 
Operates continuously at full capacity for long 
periods. Economical. Easy to maintain. Indis- 
pensable for emergency use in hospitals, fac- 
tories, public buildings. Dependable electric 
current for boats, lighthouses, ships. Splendid for 
construction camps and portable service. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


SN a as SE HP Pa 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 


| 
| 
I 
Kohler Co., Dept. OL-I4£, Kohler, Wis. | 
I 
| 
I 
| 





Send me descriptive folder 
on Kohler Electric Plants. 





Name 





r 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
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Address___.. 


Make Your Own Moccasins 


(Continued from page 73) 


leather with the edge of the hammer. 
For the best possible fit, soak the _fin- 
ished moccasins in water until soft, put 
them on over heavy woolen socks and 
walk in them until they are dry and 
shaped to your feet. When installing 
the ties, start from the heel and work 
forward down both sides, making sure 
the first loop over the heel is on the out- 
side of the moccasin and laced heel 
seam, where it can’t rub your foot. 

The fur-lined moccasin can be made 
of any small home-tanned fur such as 
rabbit or cat. Small furs can be sewed 
together if necessary to make the large 


| bottom piece. Or you can buy tanned 


sheepskin, with the wool clipped short, 


*| from a dealer. These moccasins make 


excellent house slippers in cold weather. 
They can be taken to camp to slip on 
feet tired by regular boots or shoes, and 
they can be worn for insulation inside 
hip boots and trouser waders. They will 
also help keep your feet warm at night 
when worn inside a sleeping bag. 
Prepare full-size pattern templates as 
directed for the Ojibwa moccasin, ad- 
justing the bottom pattern to your own 
shoe size in the same way. As before, 
two sizes of toe piece are shown, one 
for narrow, the other for wider feet. 
Make right and left parts and sew the 
sections of each together with fur side 
in, using a leather needle and No. 40 
linen thread or the. awl mentioned be- 
fore. Make the seam on the outside. 
Note that as in the Ojibwa model, the 
toe section of the bottom part is larger 
than the top piece, and must be puck- 
ered or fulled between stitches around 
the front curve to make the lettered 
points join each other and to give a 
true foot shape. To help proportion this 
fulling, pin the two parts together be- 
fore you begin sewing, joining “A” to 
“A”, “B” to “B” and “C” to “C” as shown 
in the drawing. However, since the full- 
ing should be concentrated in front, sew 
edges evenly for the first 1% in. forward 





from A before you start gathering, and 
stop it when you have sewed around to 
within 1% inches of “C”. 

Sew up the heel seam as shown, turn 
down the cuff so its fur is outside, and 
the moccasin is ready to wear. It’s wise 
to try the length first, however, as you 
did with the Ojibwa model. If the moc- 
casin proves too long for your foot, even 
though you have chosen the proper 
length pattern, the heel can be laid out 
flat and trimmed to suit (but retaining 
the original shape) before sewing. 

For house or camp wear, you can sew 
a sole of buckskin or leather on the bot- 
tom of this fur-lined moccasin. When 
its soles, or those of the Ojibwa mocca- 
sin, wear thin, cement 10-cent rubber 
half soles on them and they will give 
months of additional service. 

For the convenience of readers, I will 
supply full-size paper patterns of either 
style of moccasin in any adult size. Ad- 
dress the Camping and Woodcraft edi- 
tor, in care of OuTpoor Lire, and inclose 
two 3-cent stamps for each pattern de- 
sired.— Maurice H. Decker. 





Heel fastenings. Above, two steps in lacing 
the Ojibwa; below, sewing the fur-lined type 


eTrail Queries® 


Decoy Paint 


Question: How can I paint my decoys black, 
so that when I place them out on the water they 
won't glisten?—B. W., New York. 


Answer: I have used two methods with suc- 
cess. The first way is to paint the decoys with 
ordinary black house paint or a semigloss mix- 
ture. Then after the paint has thoroughly dried 
I rub the surface with powdered pumice mixed 
with water. That cuts away all the shine. 

I have also mixed my own black decoy paint, 
using a tube of lamblack ground in oil (ob- 
tainable at any paint store), to which I add a 
very small quantity of linseed oil and about 
twice as much turpentine. However, even this 
mixture will shine a bit sometimes, so I go over 
it lightly with pumice.—M. H. D. 


Cleaning Small Game 


Question: What is the correct way to clean 
and skin squirrels and rabbits?—A. H. W., Md. 


Answer: I clean small game as soon as I 
pick it up. With rabbits I make a 5-in. slit 
down the belly with my knife, grasp head in one 
hand, heels in the other, and with a quick down- 
ward swing send entrails rolling out on the 
ground. 

To complete the cleaning at home, chop off the 
head, legs at knees, and tail with a hatchet. 
After dipping the rabbit in cold water to keep 
hairs from flying, cut skin crosswise around 


middle of body, separate edges of it from flesh 
at the cut, then grasp skin and pull it off. Half 
comes over rabbit’s neck, half over tail. Cut the 
carcass in two along spine, then cut off front 
and hind quarters to make six serving pieces 

To dress a squirrel, chop off feet, head, and 
tail. Cut skin in two across middle of back 
insert fingers of both hands in this crosswise 
cut, and rip the skin off in two pieces. Split 
carcass down the spine and separate each half 
into quarters, leaving two ribs on the hind 
quarters.—M. H. D. 


Stump Destroyer 


Question: There are some ugly stumps 
about my camp that I'd like to remove, but I 
have no access to equipment. Do you know of 
any simple method that will help me get rid of 
them?—/J. D. B., New York. 


Answer: One old method is slow but sure 
if you have time and patience it will do the 
job for you. Bore a number of holes dowr 
through the top of the stumps and fill then 
with kerosene. After the coal oil has soaked in 
add more, and keep this up until the stumps 
are pretty well saturated. Then set fire t 
them. 

This method won’t work on green stumps 
cuts made less than a year before. On dry 
wood, when you add kerosene place a piece of 
tar paper over the stump to prevent water fron 
entering and slowing the penetration of the oi 
during the soaking-in period.—M. H. D 
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Pea) 
Your Own owt 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made for 
beginners. If you can handle a hammer and 
saw, there’s no reason why you can’t build a 
bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on 
the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and make 
one you or anyone would be glad to look at, 
live in, or own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by-step in- 
structions for every stage of the work. Designs 
for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist homes, 
wayside stands, bungalows. 
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This is a reduction of 
in the 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. very problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don't imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity—brand 
NEW—just published. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
isfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 


large plans 


manual 





\DDRESS 


CITY STATE 


*Orders {r@upoutside United States must be accompanied by $2. 


s Outdoor Life, Dept. 111 5 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
‘end me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, t 
BUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 
few cents postage when the book arrives If dis- @ 
atisfled you guarantee to refund my money, if I send 
e book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay § 
Ww send $2.00 with order.) 
| EERE ee t 
a 
a 
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| after skinning, at the 


After You Get 
That Deer 


(Continued from page 82) 
up for two hours, then stretch it out, re- 
salt it, and let it dry in a cool, airy spot. 

Antlers, in this case, are brought home 
separately. Since most taxidermists 
make their own papier-maché skulls, 
Sawing off the top of the skull to leave 
a firm base for the horns is all that’s 
necessary. If you want to play safe, 
however, you can cut off the whole skull, 
point where it 
joins the neck, remove all meat you can, 
and either boil it in fresh water for an 
hour or salt it well and let dry. 

If you don’t want so elaborate a 
trophy, you can make a striking fire- 
place ornament by ignoring the cape 
and merely saving skull and horns. 
When dried and cured, later, the skull 
may be painted a flat white, the antlers 
left natural, and the whole thing 
mounted on a black-enameled panel. 
Other ideas are to mount merely a small 
portion of the top of the skull with 
horns attached, or to saw the whole 
skull in two, lengthwise, and mount one 
or both parts as “half models.” 
desired, the antlers may be sawed off at 
their bases and used for gun racks, hat- 


racks, and any number of other pur- 
poses. The same of course goes for the 
feet and lower legs, which are easily 


skinned and cured, then reassembled. 
All in all, there’s lots to be done with 
a buck beside merely shooting him. Yes 
I nearly forgot!—even the tail has its 
If you're a fisherman, you're fa- 
miliar with bucktail flies and bugs, and 
they’re made, just as the name implies, 


uses. 





from the deer’s tail hair—the best on 
the animal for length, elasticity, and 
durability. 

So after you get that deer, do him 
justice. 

The Cat— 
Predator or Pet? 
(Continued from page 15) 

great menace to our valuable wildlife? 


Licensing, it is generally felt by con- 
servationists, would be reasonably effec- 
tive in getting rid of the strays. And 
some states — Louisiana, Pennsylvania, 
California, New York, New Jersey, and 
Maryland—have laws to provide cat con- 
trol. The National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies has urged for years the 
enactment of state laws and municipal 
ordinances to reduce surplus cat popula- 
tion. As a matter of fact, some cities 
and towns have passed such laws, among 
them Harrison, Larchmont, and Roslyn 
Harbor, N. Y., Millburn, Montclair, and 
Pompton Lakes, N.J.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Massillon, Ohio; 
and Maywood, Ill. But that has settled 
little, as far as conservationists are con- 
cerned—in most, if not all, of these 
places the laws are not observed. 

At first blush, then, it would seem that 
conservationists and cat lovers are as 
far apart as the poles. But a few thought- 
ful sportsmen aren’t convinced of that 
They feel that if they could get together 
with farmers and cat lovers, and discuss 
the matter sanely and without passion, 
perhaps much could be done to find a 
common, sensible viewpoint, and an ul- 
timate solution. 

Maybe you could in your town. 


Or, if | 
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Choice of the experts! 
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All Purpose Utility Jacket 












Stormwind $ 50 
Cloth 

So good looking, comfort- 
able and dependable, you'll 
wear it for scores of outdoor 
sports. Water repellent Storm- 
wind Cloth, Slide fastener 
front. Drawstring at waist and 
hood. Hood tucks invisibly 
in back when not in use. The 
Alligator Company, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, New York. 


Other Alligator 
Sportswear, $5.50 up 
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«No. 587 
Blue and Black 
broken plaid 
diso in Red and 
Black, White 
and Black, 
Green and 


Black 





Taylor Williams, Sun Valley Chief Guide 


A Pendleton’s Your Partner. Beat the brush 
or loaf by the fire—you'll enjoy it more if 
you wear a Pendleton, they're built that way. 

Pendleton designers have created a shirt 
that keeps pace with every action. Freedom 
is tailored in. You arent aware of your 
Pendleton except for the kindly feel of its 
pure virgin wool fabrics—and your pride in 
its distinctive western styling. It’s only 
natural that Pendletons are worn by leading 
guides—by men know the woods and 
the proper clothes to wear. 

Pendleton shirts are available at your fa- 
vorite store in gabardines or flannels, in 


solid colors, checks, or bold 5 ay $9 


and shadow plaids. Priced from 


PENDLETON 


America’s Outdoor Shirt 


who 
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*Sportsman above wears an Oregon Plaid in 
blue and black. Jack Redden, Sun Valley 
Guide, on opposite page wears an Oregon 
Plaid in red and black. Samples illustrate 
Montana check in black and white (left) and 
red and black (right). For free sample 

fabrics, send coupon on the opposite page. 


Styled and Made in the West 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 47) 


Trout, open only in Youghiogheny River below 
Swallow Falls (7”-10). Susquehanna Salmon, 
above tidewater (14”-none). Pike, Pickerel (14”- 
none). Catfish, White and Yellow Perch (7”- 
none). Sturgeon (20 lb.-none). Fallfish, Blue- 
gill, Sunfish, Crappie, Rock Bass, Bream, Suck- 
er, Carp, Eel, Gudgeon (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting, state $5.25, county of res. $1.25; 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15.50; fishing, 
not required for tidewater, $5.50. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hunting: Ruffed Grouse or Partridge 
Gray Squirrel (5) open until 20th. Quail (4) 
Essex, Hampden, Hampshire, Berkshire, and 
Franklin Counties closed entire month; rest of 
state open until 20th. Hare, Rabbit, Nantucket 
County (hare 2, rabbit 3) opens 20th; Dukes 
County (hare 2, rabbit 5) opens 15th; rest of 
state (hare 2, rabbit 5) open entire month. 
Pheasant: there probably will be an open sea- 
son in November; consult Division of Fisheries 
and Game, 20 Somerset Street, Boston, for dates 


(3), 


and regulations. Fishing: Salmon (12”-5). Yel- 
low Perch, Horned Pout (no size-30 in 24 
hours). Great Northern Pike or Muskallonge 


(15”=-none). Pickerel (12”-10). Pike-Perch (12”- 


5). White Perch, inland waters (7”-15). Black 
Bass (10”-6). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and 
hunting $3.25; hunting $2; fishing $2. Nonres.: 


Fishing and hunting $15.25; hunting $10.25; 


fishing $5.25, 3-day $1.50. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
Opossum, Red Squirrel, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Deer (1) archery season Ist to 14th; shooting 
season 15th to 30th. Bear (1) opens 15th; desig- 
nated counties open all month; consult local 
authorities. Cottontail Rabbit, Varying or 
Snowshoe Hare (5) open entire month. Fox and 
Gray Squirrel (5) Zone 1 and Emmet and Che- 
boygan Counties closed entire month; rest of 
state open until 5th. Raccoon (no limit), by res. 
only, Zone 1 closed; rest of state open entire 
month. Ringnecked Pheasant (2) Zone 1 and 
Alcona, Alpena, Benzie, Presque Isle, and Wex- 
ford Counties closed; rest of state open until 
5th. Ruffed Grouse (5) Zone 1 closed; rest of 
state open until 5th. Prairie Chicken, Sharp- 
tailed Grouse (5) Lower Peninsula north of 
north line of T12N open until 5th; rest of state 
closed entire month. Fishing: Trout lakes and 
trout streams closed; all other waters open en- 
tire month: Black Bass (10”-5); Northern Pike, 
Pike-Perch (14”-5); Muskellunge (30”—none); 
White Bass (7”-10); Whitefish (no size-7); 
Warmouth Bass (no size), Rock and Calico 
Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bluegill, Sunfish 
(6”) (aggregate 25). Buffalo, Bullhead, Carp, 
Catfish, Cisco, Dogfish, Garfish, Herring, Law- 
yer, Mullet, Pilotfish, Redhorse, Sauger, Shad, 
Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker (no limits). Trout 
streams and trout lakes closed entire month; 
Lake Superior opens 5th; Lake Michigan opens 
11th; all other waters open entire month; Mack- 
inaw or Lake Trout (no size-5). Licenses: Res.: 
Big game $2.25; small game $1; fishing, hus- 
band and wife, $1. Nonres.: Big game $25; 
small game, Zones 1 and 2 $5, Zones 1, 2 and 3, 
$15; fishing $2, husband and wife $2.50; 10-day 
$1, husband and wife $1.50. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: There will be no open seasons on 


deer or bear. Chinese Ringneck or English 
Pheasant (3) open until 3rd. Quail (10) Hen- 
nepin Carver, Scott, Dakota, Le Sueur, Rice, 


Goodhue, Wabasha, Winona, Fillmore, Houston, 
Olmsted, and Washington Counties, and public 
hunting grounds of the Carlos-Avery area in 
Anoka and Chisago Counties open until 19th; 
rest of state closed entire month. Fishing: 
Trout except lake trout (no size-15). Black and 
Yellow Bass (no size—6). Muskellunge (no size- 
2). Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger, Great Northern 
Pike, Pickerel (no size-8). Buffalo (15”—none). 
Whitefish (16”-none). Bullhead (no size—50). 
Catfish (no size-10). Crappie, Sunfish, Rock 
Bass (no size-15). Perch, Carp, Dogfish, Red- 
horse, Sucker, Sheepshead, Garfish, Eelpout (no 
limits). (Aggregate all fish on which there are 


catch limits, 15.) In Mississippi River and 
Lake Pepin, St. Croix Lake, and St. Croix River 
where they form boundary waters between Wis 
consin and Minnesota: Black Bass (10”-6), 
White Bass (7”-10), Crappie (7”-15), Sunfish, 
Rock Bass (5”-15), Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger 
(13"-8), Pickerel (16”-10), Perch (no limits), 
Catfish (14”-none), Bullhead (7”-40), Sand or 
Shovel-nosed Sturgeon (20” dressed-10; in St 
Croix Lake and River 20” dressed-1). (Aggre- 
gate, excluding perch, catfish and bullhead, 30 
Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1, husband and wife 
$1.50. Nonres. $3, husband and wife $4.50; Big 
Stone Lake 5-day $1. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hunting: Squirrel (8), Rabbit (10) open en- 
tire month. Deer (1) Leake, Madison, Scott 
Rankin, Tunica, Quitman, Panola, Tallahatchie 
Leflore, Sunflower, Yazoo, Humphreys, Warren, 
Bolivar, Greene, Holmes, Jackson, George, 
Grenada, Wayne, Adams, Wilkinson, Jefferson, 
Claiborne, Issaquena, Sharkey, and Washington 
Counties open 25th; rest of state closed entire 
month. Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie 
(8”-25). Sunfish (5”-25). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 50). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state, $3.25, 
county $1.25; fishing $1.25, family license $2.25 
Nonres.: All game $25.25, small game $15.25 
7-day $5.25; fishing $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Opens 10th: Rabbit, Woodchuck (n 
limits), Quail (10). Fishing: Trout (8”-1( 
closed in state parks and designated waters 
other waters open entire month. Black Bas 
(10”-8). Jack Salmon, Pickerel (13”-4). Cray 
pie, White Perch (7”-12). White Bass (8-12 
Yellow Perch (7”-25). Bluegill (5”-12). Rock 
Bass (6”-12). Black Perch, Sunfish (no size- 
25). Carp, Gar (no limits). Channel Catfis! 
(13”-8). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting 
state $2.65, county $1.15; hunting only $2.15 
fishing only $1.15. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fist 
ing $3, 10-day $1, or fees charged nonres. ir 
applicant’s state. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, Wol 


verine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Elk (1) ger 
eral season open until 15th; many countie 
closed entire month; some areas open entiré 


month, and a few areas open on designated days 
Deer (1) general season open until 15th; many 
counties closed entire month. Bear (1) desig 
nated areas in Flathead, Missoula, and Powe 
Counties closed entire month; rest of stat 
closes 15th. Chinese Pheasant (3), Hungaria 
Partridge (3) open until 16th. Fishing: Ope 
until 16th only: All game fish (no size-15 or 1 
lb. and 1 fish, but not more than 5 of catch shal 
be under 7” except perch, sunfish, and bullhea 
of which the limit shall be 50). Warning: There 
are numerous local exceptions; consult author 


ties. Licenses: Res.: Big game $1; game birds 
and fishing $2. Nonres.: Big game $30; game 
birds $10; fishing $5, 10-day $2.50. License not 
required for predators. 
NEBRASKA 

Hunting: Rabbit (10). Squirrel (5 Racco¢ 
(2). Opossum (3). Fishing: Trout (no size-1( 
in state-owned lakes, no size-5 Black Bass 
(10”-5). Wall-eye, Northern and Sauger Pike 
(12”-5). Crappie, Rock Bass, Bullhead (6”-15 
Sunfish (no size-15). Catfish (12”-10). Perc 
(no size-25). (Aggregate all of foregoing, 25 
Carp, Buffalo, Sucker (no limits). License 
Res.: Hunting $1.10; fishing $1.10; fishing ar 
hunting $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $10.10 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state; fishir 


$2.10 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s stat 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wo! 
verine, Mountain Lion, Coyote, Squirrel (: 
limits). Deer (1) Churchill, Esmeralda, Lande 
Mineral, Storey, Douglas, Nye, Ormsby, Whit 
Pine, and Washoe Counties until 3rd 

(Continued on next page) 
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Clark and Lincoln Counties open until 2nd; rest 

f state closed. Cottontail Rabbit (5) Clark, 
Esmeralda, Eureka, Lander, Lincoln, Mineral, 
Pershing, and Humboldt Counties open entire 
month; Storey, Ormsby, White Pine and Washoe 
Counties open on 15th; Churchill and Lyon 
Counties closed entire month. Mountain Hare 
2) Clark, Esmeralda, Eureka, Lander, Lincoln, 
Pershing, and Mineral Counties open entire 
n1onth; Storey, Ormsby, and Washoe Counties 
pen 15th; Churchill, Douglas, Lyon, White 
Pine, and Humboldt Counties closed entire 
nonth. Note: At time of going to press Boards 
f County Commissioners had not acted on sea- 
sons on cottontail rabbit for Douglas, Elko, and 
Nye Counties; nor on seasons on mountain 
hare for Elko and Nye Counties. Consult local 
suthorities. Fishing: All game fish (10 lb. or 
25 fish, provided that you may have 10 trout re- 
gardless of weight) only Lake Mead and Colo- 
rado River below Boulder Dam open entire 
nonth; Humboldt River and Salmon River in 
Elko County open until 15th; all other waters 
closed. entire month. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$2.50, fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $10; fish- 
ing $3; Lake Mead only, 15-day $1. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Lynx, Fox (no lim- 
its). Cottontail Rabbit (5), Hare (3) (aggre- 
gate 5). Grouse (4). Pheasant (1) open until 
16th. Deer (1) only Coos County open; rest of 
state closed entire month. Fishing: Pike-Perch, 
ynly Canobie Lake open (no limits). White 
Perch, only Massabesic Lake open (no limits). 
Pickerel (12”-10 1b.; designated waters no 
limits). Yellow Perch (no size—40, but not over 
10 lb.) Cusk (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Fish- 
ing and hunting $2.50. Nonres.: Fishing and 
hunting $15.15; fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hunting: Raccoon (15) open entire month. 
Opens 10th: Rabbit, Hare (6), Squirrel (6), 
English or Ringnecked Pheasant (2), Ruffed 
Grouse (3), Partridge (3). Quail (10) Passaic, 
Bergen, Essex, Hudson, and Union Counties 
closed; rest of state opens 10th. Fishing: 
Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout, only Delaware 
River and Bay between N. J. and Del. and tide- 
water tributaries open (6”—none). Pike, Pick- 
erel, Pike-Perch (inland waters 14”-10; Dela- 
ware River and Bay between N. J. and Del. and 
tidewater tributaries 12”-none; Delaware River 
between N. J. and Pa. and tributaries between 
Trenton Falls and Birch Creek 12”-10). Black 
and Oswego Bass (inland waters and Delaware 
River vetween N. J. and Pa. and tributaries be- 
tween Trenton Falls and Birch Creek 9”-aggre- 
gate 10; Delaware River and Bay between N. J. 
and Del. and tidewater tributaries 9”~none). 
Calico or Strawberry Bass, Crappie (inland 
waters and Delaware River between N. J. and 
Pa. and tributaries between Trenton Falls and 
Birch Creek 6”—aggregate 20; Delaware River 
and Bay between N. J. and Del. and tidewater 
tributaries 6”-none). Striped Bass (rockfish) 
(18"=none). Rock Bass (inland waters no size- 
20; Delaware River and Bay between N. J. and 
Del. and tidewater tributaries 6”—none; Dela- 
ware River between N. J. and Pa. and tributar- 
ies between Trenton Falls and Birch Creek 6”= 
20). White Bass (inland waters 9”—none; Dela- 
ware River and Bay between N. J. and Del. and 
tidewater tributaries and Delaware River be- 
tween N.J. and Pa. and tributaries between 
Trenton Falls and Birch Creek 6”-none). (Daily 
aggregate all game and food fish, 25.) Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing and hunting $3.10, hunting only 
$2.10; fishing only $2.10. Nonres.: Fishing and 
hunting $10.50; fishing only $5.50. License re- 
quired for fresh waters, inland tidal waters, and 
the Delaware River. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits), Bear (1; designated areas 2), open en- 
tire month. Deer (1), Squirrel (5) open until 
ISth, Wild Turkey (2) Guadalupe Mountains 
in Otero and Eddy Counties closed; rest of state 
open until 15th. Elk (1) open until 15th, under 
special permit only, on Upper Pecos and Rio 
de la Casa watersheds. Quail (10) opens 10th. 
Note: No open season on Bobwhite or Mearns 
Quail. Note: Seasons may be opened on Ante- 
lope and Pheasant; consult Dept. of Game and 
Fish, Santa Fe, Fishing: Open entire month: 


B ss (9"=15 lb. and 1 fish). Crappie (7”-20). 
Channel Catfish (9”-25 lb. and 1 fish). Bream, 
Ring Perch, Bluegill, Sunfish (5”-20). Yellow 


Mud Catfish, Bullhead (no size-20, or 25 Ib. 
and 1 fish). Open until 15th: Trout, Salmon (7”= 


NOVEMBER, 1941 


20, or 10 lb. and 1 fish). Warning: There are 
special seasons and limits for some designated 
waters; consult local authorities or Dept. of 
Game and Fish, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing and hunting $5; hunting $4.50; game 
birds and fishing $4.50; big game $3; game birds 
$2.50; fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting 
$35.25; hunting $30.25; big game $25.25; game 
birds $10.25; fishing $3. Hunting license not 
required for predators, 


NEW YORK 


Hunting: Bear (1) Clinton, Essex, Franklin, 
Fulton, Hamilton, Jefferson, Lewis, Oswego, 
Saratoga, St. Lawrence, Warren, and Washing- 
ton Counties, and part of Herkimer and Oneida 
Counties north of mainline of N.Y.C.R.R. open 
entire month; Columbia, Delaware, Dutchess, 
Greene, Orange, Otsego, Rensselaer, Schoharie, 
Sullivan, and Ulster Counties open on 15th; 
rest of state opens 24th. Deer (1) Clinton, Es- 
sex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Jefferson, Lew- 
is, Oswego, Saratoga, St. Lawrence, Warren, 
and Washington Counties, and part of Herki- 
mer and Oneida Counties north of mainline of 
N.Y.C.R.R. open entire month; Columbia, Dela- 
ware, Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Otsego, Rens- 
selaer, Schoharie, Sullivan, and Ulster Counties 
open 15th; Broome, Cortland, Steuben, Chau- 





tauqua, Cattaraugus, Allegany, Chemung, Schuy- | 


ler, Tioga, Tompkins, Chenango, Cayuga, Yates, 


and Wyoming Counties, and parts of Ontario, | 


Erie, and Livingston Counties south of State 
Highway 20 open 24th to 29th only; rest of 
state closed entire month. Cottontail Rabbit 


(6; Chautauqua 4) open entire month; Varying | 


Hare (3) Long Island open entire month; rest 
of state closed. (Aggregate cottontail rabbit 
and varying hare, 6). Black, Gray, and Fox 


Squirrel (aggregate 5) Long Island open entire | 


month; rest of state open until 17th, Raccoon 
(no limit) opens on Sth. Grouse or Partridge, 
Long Island (2) open entire month; 
state (3) open until 17th. Pheasant, Long Island 
(4) open entire month; rest of state (2) open on 
lst only. Note: The part of Herkimer County 
between Routes 5 and 5S is closed to pheasant 
shooting. Quail, Long Island (6) open entire 
month; Putnam and Westchester Counties (4) 
open until 15th; rest of state closed entire 
month, Fishing: Black and Oswego Bass (10”= 


rest of | 


8; Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence River 10”=| 


10; Wyoming County 10”-6; Westchester Coun- 
ty except Hudson River 12”-5) Lake George and 


Chautauqua County closed; rest of state open | 


entire month, Striped Bass (16”—none). 
head (no limits; Lake George and tributaries no 
size-35). Lake Trout, Landlocked Salmon, 
Chinook Salmon, OQuananiche, only Lakes Erie 


Bull- | 


and Ontario open (15”=none). Muskalonge (24”= | 


none) Cattaraugus and Chautauqua Counties 
except Lake Erie, closed entire month; rest of 
state open entire month. Pike-Perch, Pickerel 
(12”=-no catch limit in waters open to netting, 
10 in other waters). Note: No size or catch 
limit on Blue Pike-Perch and Yellow or Wall- 
eyed Pike in Lakes Erie and Ontario and Ni- 
agara River. Great Northern Pike (20”=no limit 
in waters open to netting, 10 in other waters). 
Short-nosed Sturgeon (20”—none). Lake and Sea 
Sturgeon (42”—none). Sauger (no limits). White- 
fish, only Lake Erie (134 lb.-none) and Lake 
Ontario (16”-none) open. White Perch (no 
size-25; Marine District and Hudson River, no 
limits). Yellow Perch (no limits). Warning: 
There are a few local seasons and regulations; 
consult local authorities before fishing. Licen- 
ses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $2.25; hunting 
$1.65; special deer license $1.25; fishing $1.65. 
Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $10.50; hunting 
$5.50, 3-day $2.75; special deer license $10.50; 
fishing $5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat (no limits). Bear 
Deer (1) Alleghany, Ashe, Cherokee, Clay, Gra- 
ham, Macon, Surry, Swain, Wilkes, and Yadkin 
Counties and parts of Robeson and Scotland 
Counties closed; rest of state open entire month. 
Opossum, Raccoon (no limits) Camden, Chowan, 
Currituck, Dare, Gates, Pasquotank, and Per- 
quimas Counties closed; Brunswick County 
opens 15th; rest of state open entire month. 
Quail (10) opens 20th. Note: Shooting of quail 
permitted only on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays in Beaufort, Bladen, Carteret, Colum- 
bus, Craven, Cumberland, Duplin, Greene, Hyde, 
Johnson, Jones, Lenoir, Onslow, Pamlico, Pitt, 
Pender, Robeson, Wayne, and Washington 
Counties. Rabbit (no limit; in and west of Al- 
leghany, Wilkes, Caldwell, Burke, and Ruther- 
ford Counties 10) Ashe County opens 24th; rest 

(Continued on next page) 
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No. S85. Red and 
Black broken plaid. 
Also in Blue and 
Black, White and 





Above: Sun Valley guides wear Pendletons 


For Action plus Comfort. You'll hear lots 


of argument about the proper rod or gun, but 


in shirts—it’s a Pendleton every time! 

You'll find out why when you wear a 
Pendleton. You'll experience the comfort of 
soft virgin wool—the action freedom and 


outdoor style of a shirt created for sports wear 
by sports-minded designers. You'll be proud 
of your Pendleton—produced by a_ mill 
famous through four generations of woolen 
manufacture. 

Choose your Pendleton at your favorite 


sports, clothing or department store. For 
illustrated color catalog and free samples of 
dress weight flannels, western plaids or 


solid gabardines—use cou- 
pon and margin below. 


$5 to $9 


PENDLETON 


America’s Outdoor Shirt 














(a a a —_—— — om 
f PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, Portland, Oregon. JJ 
| Please send Free ft 
i ] Samples of Pendleton fabricy. 
] Illustrated catalog—pried list. 1 
: C) Name of nearest Pendleton dealer. | 
i i 
| Name___ 1 
| | Address OL-N41 | 
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of state opens 20th. Squirrel, except Fox and entire month. Hungarian Partridge (6) Har. 
Southern Red or Boomer Squirrel (10; in and ney, Wheeler, Lake, and Jefferson Counties open 
e west of Alleghany, Wilkes, Caldwell, Burke, lst and 2nd only; Malheur County open unt/! 

Ss hh and Rutherford Counties 6) Chatham, Gaston, 23rd; rest of Eastern Oregon open until 4t 

Union, Alamance, Caswell, Davidson, Davie, rest of state closed entire month. Fishing: Sal 
Forsyth, Franklin, Granville, Guilford, Person, on, Steelhead Trout, over 15” (15” to 20”, °§ 
Rockingham, Rowan, Vance, and Warren Coun- lb. and 1 fish but not over 15 fish, counted <s 
Cc oO MFO RT ties open 20th; rest of state open entire month. part of trout catch; 20” and over-3). Troit 

| Wild Turkey (1) all counties in and west of over 10” in designated waters only (15 Ib. and 

Alleghany, Wilkes, Caldwell, Burke, and Ruth- fish, but not over 15 fish). Steelhead in Rog 

= R rt) T E Cc T i oO N erford, and in Surry, Yadkin, Iredell, Johnston, River and its tributaries (under 20”—15 lb. an 

Randolph, and Montgomery Counties closed en- fish but not over 15 fish; over 20”-3). Bass 
size-—20 lb. and 1 fish but not over 30 fish) C 


tire month; rest of state opens 20th. Ruffed " 
LONG WEAR Grouse (2) opens 20th. Russian Boar (2) Hay- wego Lake closed. Crappie, Catfish, Per 










wood County closed; rest of state open en- Sunfish (no size-aggregate 20 lb. and 1 fish, 

tire month. Fishing: Brook or Speckled Trout not over 30 fish) Oswego Lake closed. Wars 
DUXBAK Bi-Swing Back (7”), Rainbow and Brown Trout 7”) (aggre- ing: There are many special seasons in des 

gate 12) closed in and west of Alleghany, nated waters; consult local authorities or Ga 


HUNTING COATS 
The NEW Bi-Swing Back 


Hunting Coats assure greater 
freedom of action and more 
hunting comfort. Made in 
a variety of heavy 
and light materials 
to suit your hunting tastes. 


Wilkes, and Rutherford Counties and Highway Commission, Portland, before fishing. License 
18 in Burke and Caldwell Counties; rest of state Res.: Fishing and hunting $5; hunting $3; fs 
open entire month. Black, Rock, and Striped ing $3. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-dey 
Bass (12”-8). Mattamuskeet Bass (10-8). $3. 
Muskellunge (22”-5). Bream, Robin, Crappie, 
Perch, Sunfish (6”-20). Redfin (8-20). (Ag- PENNSYLVANIA 
gregate all game fish, 40, but must not include 
more than 12 trout. Note: White Perch in Hunting: Crow, Starling (no limits). Wild 
Lake Waccamaw 8”-12; in all other lakes 8”- Turkey (1) Cameron, Clarion, Elk, Fore 
20. Note: Lake Santeetlah closed to all fishing. Jefferson, McKean, Potter, Warren, and Wayne 
All-Wool Hunter's Plaid | Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $3.10; Counties closed; rest of state open until 29: 

| hunting only, state $2.10, county $1.10; fishing Open entire month: Red Squirrel (no limit), 
The popular Duxbak all-wool | only $2.10, 1-day 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting Raccoon (2). Open until 29th: Ruffed Grouse 
plaid hunting coats givethe | $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. (2), Bobwhite Quail (5), Ring-necked Pheasant 
greatest possible warmth, (2), Blackbird (no limit), Cottontail Rabbit 
comfort and service. They NORTH DAKOTA (4), Gray, Black, and Fox Squirrel (aggregate 


are full lined, durable and 6). Bear (1) open 19th to 22nd only. Fishing 
waterproofed. Hunting: Deer (1) Bowmah, Slope, Billings, Black Bass (inland waters’ and Lake Erie 9 


Golden Valley, Divide, Burke, Renville, Ward, Delaware River between Pa. and N. Y. 10-1 
McHenry, Pierce, Benson, Ramsey, Towner, Delaware River between Pa. and N. J. 9”-! 
Cavalier, Nelson, Grand Forks, Walsh, and White Bass, Crappie, Strawberry, or Cal 
UTI ux a cO RP Pembina Counties closed; rest of state open 16th Bass (inland waters, no size-aggregate 15); 
. to 25th only. Red and Gray Fox, Raccoon (no Crappie and Calico Bass (Delaware River be- 


TRADE MARK limits) opens 15th. Note: Seasons may be tween Pa. and N. J. 6”-aggregate 20; Lake Erie 


















Fe - opened on upland game birds; consult Game no size-aggregate 15). Pike-Perch (12”-6; De 
rrr om ate . and Fish Dept., Bismarck, for dates and regu- ware River between Pa. and N. Y. 12”-15; Del 
pty = manatee Posey Sc al lations. Licenses: Res.: Small game $1.50, big aware River between Pa. and N.J. 12”- 
lbdiinhceatmandie fae 4 «AL ’ game $5. Nonres.: Small game $25, big game Grass Pike (Lake Erie 12”-8). Pike (Delaware 
Please send name of nearést DU XBAK Dealer. $50. River between Pa. and N. J. 12-10). Pickerel 
. (12”-8; Delaware River oetween Pa. and N. Y 
Name .mAa ike ee OHIO 12”-15; Delaware River between Pa. and N. J 
12”-10). Muskellunge (22”-2). Rock Bass 
Addres#.-,. . sees rte eeeeeees Hunting: Gray Fox (no limits). Opens 15th: land waters and Lake Erie no size-15; Ds 
Rabbit (4). Raccoon (2), Pheasant (2), Hun- ware River between Pa. and N. J. 6”-20; De 





garian Partridge (4), Grouse (2). Red Fox (no ware River between Pa. and New York 6”- 


! ! 
Camp ers: ‘Hunters! Explorers! | limit): designated counties open on 15th; rest none). Yellow Perch, Sunfish, Catfish, Sucker, 


of state open entire month. Fishing: Black and Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no size-15 Aggregate 
Spotted Bass (10”-6). White and Black Crap- all of foregoing im inland waters, 25.) Eel (r 
i i i fishing 


pie (6”-aggregate 20). Rock Bass, Bluegill (5”- limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, 
SAVES TIME, ENERGY 20). Yellow Pike-Perch (13”-6; Lake Erie Fish- $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing $2.60 or 
AND MONEY! ing District, no limits). Muskellunge (30”-2; fee charged nonres in applicant’s state, 3-daj 
wit Everything necessary for @ | | ake Erie Fishing District, no limits). Sunfish $1.60. 


ABincnod (> day’s hiking trip or a year- ; L ; 
one ' long expedition is described | (no size-20). Catfish, Yellow Perch, White Bass 


and illustrated in this new 76- | (no size-20; Lake Erie Fishing District, no lim- RHODE ISLAND 















page catalog. Each of the 700 . ee" . . 

suggestions included is based | its). Aggregate catch limit in inland waters, ; 

upon experience gained in out- | 25.) Note: Special size and catch regulations and Hunting: Gray Squirrel (5). Rabbit 

itting 1e world s -adin ex- . . ° ° . . 

peditions since 1892. Fach item | Special licenses required for Pymatuning Lake; Hare (2) (or 3 rabbit and 2 hare). Quail 

has_ been personally selected | consult Conservation Office, Andover. Warning: Partridge (2). Raccoon (no limit). Pheas- 

a "ar ae There are special seasons and regulations for ant (3; Jamestown County 2) New Shore- 

authority. Catalog sent im- | designated waters; consult local authorities or ham County (2) open on Sth and 19th only; rest 

mediately upon request. Conservation and Natural Resources Commis- of state open entire month. Fishing: Black 
Address Dept. OL11 sion, Columbus, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Bass (10”-6). Pickerel (12”-10). White Perch 


David T. Abercrombie Co. Hunting $1.25, fishing 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunt- (6”-20). Yellow or Striped Perch (6-3 
ing $15.25; fishing $3.25, 10-day $1.10. Striped Bass (16”-none). Licenses: Res.: Hunt 


ing $2, fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $ 


OKLAHOMA fishing $2.50 or fee charged nonres, in aj 


cant’s state, 6-day $1.50. 


311 Broadway New York City 









Hunting: Squirrel (10). Quail (10) opens 20th, 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays only. Note: SOUTH CAROLINA 


Seasons on other game may be opened; consult 


Avoid confused directions 
with the 


Hutt Se Game and Fish Commission, Oklahoma City. Hunting: Deer (5) Pickens, Oconee, Green 
ahnten Siesendh nena hil Fishing: Trout (6-25). Black Bass (10"~10). ville, Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, Mc( 
_ _ ee ne Channel Catfish (10”-15). Crappie (6”-15). (Ag- mick, Greenwood, Bamberg, Chester, Edgefic 
HULL MFG. CO. gregate all game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Saluda, Lee, Fairfield, and Newberry Count 
P.0. Box 246-P11, WARREN. OHIO Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting closed; rest of state open entire month. R 
- CLEAN — SAFE — QUICK — HEAT WITH $15; fishing $5, 10-day $1.25. coon, Opossum (no limits) Marion C 
opens Thanksgiving Day; rest of state open 


$1 § 50 SAFEWAY $1359 OREGON tire month. Rabbit, with gun (no limit) Or- 
2or3Room] OL HEATERS 1 Room angeburg, Barnwell, Bamberg, Allendale, Ham 







— 2 cm. aeeees Fe tantly —eawey Hunting : Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, ton, Jasper, P Beaufort, Colleton, Dorche 

oa parts, no trouble. Noiseless pot type burn Lynx (no limits). Bear (1). Silver-Gray Squir- Berkeley, Williamsburg, Georgetown, Char!es- 
es eek: eee Hit cme eke: fumes | rel (S in 7 days) open in Multnomah, Clacka- ton Counties open entire month; rest of stat 
to install. Absolut ly time tried and prov- mas, Marion, Yamhill, Wasco, Washington, opens Thanksgiving Day. Squirrel (12; F 
cabins. We pay freight Benton, Polk, Linn, Douglas, and Lane Coun- ence County 15; Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville 


GLOBE AMERICAN CORPORATION | ties only. Elk (1) only designated area in McCormick, Greenwood, and Newberry C 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS, Box 4 eastern Oregon open until 16th; rest of state ties 10) open entire month, Fox (no limit) « 











= closed entire month. Pheasant, Harney, Wheeler, entire month. Wild Turkey (2) Lee, Fairfi 
Lake, and Jefferson Counties (3) open Ist and Pickens, Oconee, Greenville, Anderson, I 
2nd only; Malheur County (4) open until 23rd; rens, Abbeville, McCormick, Greenwood, 
" ; rest of Eastern Oregon open until 4th; Jackson, Newberry Counties closed entire month; st 
ee or Beech basaas an oo oe Josephine, Coos, and Douglas Counties (4) of state opens day before Thanksgiving Da) 
to see per ween Bat many peetve go Seen eke open until 4th: rest of state closed. California Quail eR; Clarendon, Florence, and H 
— fo'thoge who auallfy through our train- or Valley Quail (10 in 7 days) Grant, Jefferson, Counties 12; Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, 
ing. Reducing alone offers richrewards | Harney, Wheeler, Klamath, Lake, Umatilla, McCormick, Greenwood, and Newberry Coun 
. for speciallats. Write for “Anatomy Gilliam, Wasco, Crook, Sherman, Morrow, Des- ties 10) opens Thanksgiving Day. Blackbird 
) THE College of Swedish Massage | chutcs, Coos, Jackson, Josephine, and Douglas (no limit) opens Thanksgiving Day. Fishing 
Counties open until 4th; rest of state closed (Continued on page 92) 





30E. Adams St., Dept.832,Chicago 
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Hare them get past me a few yards, waiting . me just after I climbed in the pit. 
es until they had set their wings. Then as My Undershirt They were doing no talking, but I 
— they swept by me I came up shooting could hear the whistle of their strong 
5 She nut of the soggy pit. for a Goose wings, hear them clearly. And suddenly 
. 1§ I dropped one goose on the first shot, the whistle of those wings became real. 
d as ind smacked another one hard on the (Continued from page 45) I came out of the momentary slumber 
re second, but he swung on toward Dave, and realized that geese were upon me. 
nd ilong with his companion. They broke The wind blew harder and we were I crouched lower for an instant as I 
oe with the wind and started back, which’ chilled. But we stuck it out, waiting for heard the wings to my rear and left, 
of : threw them within range of Dave’s gun. the two geese that we still had coming coming into the wind. Then out of the 
Os- He came up and brought down both. to us. The season was right at its end; corner of my eye I caught the form of 
orc Three geese for the bag! I forgot the this might be our last chance. two big gray fellows, passing just over 
, but chill of the wind as Dave quickly climbed Then a great flock of grays came me and a little to the left, swinging on 
ar jut and arranged them beside our under- winging in low, thrilling us with their toward the decoys. 
ae shirt decoys, propping their heads up lyrical call as they swept in toward our That big Canada goose couldn’t have 
=e with sticks. They made our decoy layout decoys. We clutched our guns and sank been more than forty feet away when I 
7 : ook a lot more like the real McCoy. low in the pits, burrowing in the mud. came up out of the pit and sent the first 
day We began to get action in a hurry They came on straight toward us, charge of shot wild, missing him clean 
ifter that. A flight of seven snows flying fast into the north wind—fast and in my excitement. But he was close 
whipped in with the wind from their low. But it is seldom that such a big enough for me to level down and dump 
other feeding place and came over us_ flight of Canadas will make a mistake, him in a wad with the second. 
it a fast clip. Dave dropped one and I and these did not. When they were The other goose swung wide to the 
Wi bs got another. within a hundred yards of us they eased left, and as he did so Dave came up out 
ti Five snows now, and we decided to gently off. You could hardly see them of his pit. There was a crack, and the 
29th wait for something with darker feathers change direction. They simply slid to fowl dropped, almost in Dave's blind. 
mit), and whiter méat. I have no fondness one side and were gone. Quickly we gathered in our game and 
rouse for the dark meat of the snow goose, but I sighed in disappointment, then started back for the car. That was one 
asant the light-colored breast of my old friend, groaned as another flock of snows came time I was glad of a chance to paddle, 
abbit the lesser Canada goose, is something’ in and started to settle. They offered a for the sun was back under the clouds 
ee else again! We had little hope of get- remarkable shot, but they moved on and again, and I had no sweet-bay bushes 
me. ting a Canada, however, with the snow- I was glad. to shield me from the bite of the wind 
= white decoys. But there was a good The sun broke through again and sent that blew harder as the day wore on. I 
-10) chance of bagging a blue. nice, warm waves down my back. I felt pushed the little boat along at such a 
alico Another flock came over, this time comfortable for the first time since I pace that Dave had to call out for me to 
15 with a lone blue. I decided to take him shed my shirts. As I sat there huddled ease off, for fear of ripping it open on an 
eH if I could—and I could. It was a fairly in the blind I began to think of the re- oyster reef. 
Dela. long shot, but I hit him in the head, and markable shots at geese that I had been “I’m making up for that undershirt 
De he flopped down stone dead. We stuck favored with in years gone by. and shirt,’”’ I told him. . But secretly I 
-10 him up a little to one side, thinking I was daydreaming—and then I must was well satisfied. I figured I'd traded 
ware maybe he would prove a special lure for have dozed off under the influence of my shirt for one goose, my handkerchief | 
kerel the grays. The three snows that had the warm sun, still dreaming of those for another, and my undershirt for two 
; settled near our decoys sent out alarms big old gray geese of years ago. I was more—one of them a big white-meated 
- (ine to the whole world as they took wing thinking about the time when a flock of Canada honker. I still think it was a 
Dela at my shot. ten great Canada geese came flying at pretty good trade. 
Del 
icker, 
egate 
¥ n 2 
= Now | m guaranteed To stay tres 
50 or 
: daisy 50% 
aS a daisy UZ longer 
8 —-THANKS TO MY NEW SUB~-SEAL POWER-GUARD 
heas- 
hore- 
Black OU may have had “dry” flashlight batteries dry out 
Perch on you without much use. 
et _ Actually, a dry battery isn’t supposed to be dry at all. 
$10: Fact is, a battery’s moisture is its lifeblood, and when the 
appli- moisture goes, flooey goes the battery. 
But here is a flashlight battery—Bond No. 102 (standard 
size D)—that is guaranteed to remain fresh for 18 months 
from the time of its manufacture. That’s 50% longer than . 
baie formerly. This battery can take long periods of loafing QUES Seal —> (Ya) 
tints and still be rarin’ to gleam when you grab for your flash- ° VA 
sGeld, light in that emergency. New => 
antics And when you need a flashlight, you usually NEED it— POWER- GUARD | 
Pe no foolin’. A burglar at the silverware—or lights out in a SUB-SEAL | Yj 
sep storm—or a rainy walk down a country road—or a blown- 
) Or out tire—or a leak in the basement. _ ANOTHER BOND FEATURE: 
lamp- The reason for Bond No. 102’s extra long life is: Bond’s 
“ wea new unique Power-Guard Sub-Seal, which allows useless BE SURE TO BUY & 
anne battery gases to escape but seals in essential battery mois- ae 
Flor ture ‘til the cows come home. added protec: 
ev ille The date on the Bond label tells you the life “expect- tion of this 
sacl a al aria ancy” of the freshness of the Bond Battery you buy—so Moulded Plastic 
Feld co. don’t go mooning around without an opinion when you Outer Seal (pat- 
pF next buy flashlight batteries. Say firmly: “Mister, I w perth Pc 
Lau shiy - Say y: “Mister, I want stay fresh longer. 
ant Bond Batteries.” 
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It Pays to Set the Hook 


HAT’S the best way to strike a 

fish? That's such a silly-sound- 

ing question that some of you 

will probably want to answer: 
“Just pull!” But the subject isn’t so sim- 
ple as it sounds, as you well know if you 
remember the times you've jerked a 
lure right out of a fish’s mouth, or have 
had the hook simply let go just when 
you were settling down confidently to 
play your prize in. 

No, it’s an important question and a 
complex one; and what's more, I can’t 
answer it in any exact way. In the first 
place, successful planting of the hook 
when a fish hits is largely a matter of 
intuition, something every angler must 
develop the knack of on his own. And 
in the second place, I just don’t know 
enough. I've yet to find that prodigy 
who knows everything about angling, or 
even everything about any one angle of 
it. The best any of us can do is to draw 
what we can from experience and theo- 
rize to fill in the gaps. 

You've often read, for instance, that 
a taut line is necessary when playing a 
fish, and may have gathered that if you 
had managed to keep your line tight 
you would have landed all those big 
ones that got away. Well, I know posi- 
tively that in many cases this just isn’t 
so. You can play a fish perfectly, and 
yet lose it, for either of two reasons—a 
faulty strike (by you or the fish), or the 
fact that the hook is so placed in the 
mouth of the fish that it automatically 
pulls free when the fish accomplishes 
some particular contortion, taut line or 
no. Sometimes, in fact, a tight line actu- 
ally helps pull the hook free. 

This applies especially to the pike 
family—muskie, pike, and pickerel. I 
consider these among the most difficult 
fresh-water fish in which to set a hook 
safely, due to their mouth structure. 
Where it isn't bony and hard, it’s made 
up of boneless patches covered only by 
tender flesh and skin, easily penetrated 
by the hook—and just as easily slit. 
When this latter happens, the hook is 
likely to slide quickly onto an adjoining 
bony part, holding there not by the barb 
but merely by the bend of the hook. 
Obviously, the moment the fish turns at 
such an angle that the bend twists clear 
of its resting place, that fish is gone, 
and through no fault of the angler. 

Understand, I’m not condemning the 
taut line; it plays its part. But in the 
case of the pikes particularly, it isn't 
nearly so important as expert-—-and 
lucky—setting of the hook. The mere 
keeping of a taut line does not insure 
a landed fish, as far as the pike family 
goes, even if no tackle breaks. On the 
other hand, if you are fortunate enough 
to set the hook in a part of the mouth 
where the bone doesn't keep it from 
penetrating, or where the tender part 
doesn’t split and let it shift position, 
you will find that it is almost impossible 
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Hoary tradition to the contrary, it's not fatal to give a fish slack line once he's well hooked 


to lose the fish. Provided, of course, that 
you don’t break some part of the tackle, 
get the line fouled on something, or 
overturn the boat—those things can 
happen too! 

The only trouble is, I can’t tell you of 
any way to strike a pike, pickerel, or 
muskie that will insure the hook’s land- 
ing in the proper spot, nor do I believe 
there is any way. The only comfort I 
can give you is: Don’t think it’s always 
your own fault if you lose one of these 
species. It isn’t. And that I can safely 
call fact—not theory. 

The muskie, toughest of the family in 
mouth as well as fighting qualities, has 
an extra trick all his own. In the first 
place, it takes real power to set the 
hooks of a plug so they'll hold. Yet 
many times when I’ve used power— 
when I’ve put all the strength and snap 
into the strike that I could without 
breaking the rod, and have then played 
the fish for several minutes, confident 
he was well hooked—many times, after 
all that, the muskie has opened its 
mouth and let the plug snap back at me, 
just as if it had never been hooked 
into him at all. Somehow I can’t reject 
the idea that these fish know from the 
first that the plug is just a hunk of 
wood, and are just mean enough to 
hold on long enough to get you happy 
and expectant, then let it go. That of 
course is pure theory, and not very seri- 
ous. But it’s not theory when I tell you 
I've seen many a muskie do just that, 
holding and letting go, and often at a 
moment when my rod is applying so 
much pressure that the released plug 
comes at me like a ball thrown by a 
big-league baseball pitcher, hitting the 
boat or whizzing on past my head. That 
is fact, and I’m lucky not to have scars 
on my head to prove it. 


Again there’s no complete and posi 
tive cure, but you can reduce the per- 
centage of such happenings if you us¢ 
tackle of sufficient strength to set the 
hooks when you strike, and then set 
them fast. My experience has been that 
when the hooks were set before those 
viselike jaws clamped tight on the plug, 
one usually hooked one’s fish, but that 
when they weren’t it paid to be ready 
to duck. I’ve never had this particular 
trouble with pike and pickerel, but i: 
these fish the hook tears out more easi- 
ly, so the whole family has its draw- 
backs. 

Another tendency they have in com- 
mon is to follow a bait and then at- 
tempt to grab it just as it leaves the 
water. Unless you’re on your toes, you'r¢ 
likely either to miss the fish or break 
some tackle in the excitement. But 
there’s a remedy here, too, and this is 
it: When you see a fish following the 
plug, and he either hits at it and misses 
or simply trails it up to the boat, keep 
the plug moving until it gets in close, 
then quickly whip it out and fling it 
right back at the spot where you last 
saw the fish, giving it speedy action at 
once. If you do this, you'll have a greate! 
chance of catching a following fish th: 
by any other method I know. 

The basses, large and small mout 
are a different proposition. They ar¢ 
not so speedy on the strike as the pik« 
but they have tougher mouths, less 
armored with bone, and that makes 
more secure hooking base. Once y 
get the barb through the flesh of the 
mouth of a bass you shouldn't lose the 
fish unless you break something. 

When surface-fishing for bass, I’ve 
usually found that it is best to be just 
a trifle slow on the trigger. You see, 
these fish are more likely to suck in 
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the bug than to strike it, and when you 
react to the first sign of a rise you fre- 
quently pull the lure away from the fish 
before the hook is in its mouth. Occa- 
sionally, of course, you will get a smash 
rise—one where the bass really takes 
hard—and at such times it is best to be 
fast and set the hook as soon as your 
temperament allows. 

When making a strike to a fish hitting 
an underwater lure, the situation is quite 
different. At such times you may have 
to go entirely by feel, or possibly may 
see the flash of a fish about the time he 
strikes or slightly after, when the pull 
of the lure has turned the fish over 
slightly. In either case, the situation calls 
for a speedy strike, the reason being 
that the action really comes an instant 
before it is transmitted up the line to 
your hand, or from your eyes to your 
brain. It may be possible to react too 
fast under these conditions, but I’ve 
never witnessed a time when it hap- 
pened. In this respect, do not confuse 
force with speed. One is quite likely to 
use the former, pulling hard enough 
to jerk the hooks free, when a quick, 
sharp jab would have set them. 

In bait-fishing we have something else 
again. Striking here becomes largely a 
matter of intuition. Fish vary in the 
way they take the same bait from time 
to time, individuals vary in their re- 
actions to the fish’s movements, and dif- 
ferent baits are taken in different ways. 

I don’t pretend to be able to explain 
all these things with absolute clarity 
but I can try to give you some ideas 
on the subject. First, I do believe that 
there is one feeling you can distinguish 
which denotes when to make the strike, 
though sometimes it comes quickly after 
the bait has been taken, sometimes slow- 
ly. This feeling can be likened best to 
a solid, resisting pull. It feels substan- 
tial, rather than uncertain and doubt- 
ful. Whenever you get a bite and can’t 
get that solid feeling, in among lesser 
throbbings of the line, then you are 
very likely to miss the fish if you strike. 

The approved and time-worn recipe 
for striking, when fishing with live bait, 
is to let the fish run with the bait until 
he stops, and then when he starts run- 
ning again to make the strike. The 
pause is supposed to represent the mo- 
ment when the fish is stopping to turn 
the minnow around in his mouth in or- 
der to swallow it head first. Now there 
are times when this happens according 
to Hoyle, but there are more times 
when it doesn’t. If you let some bass 
run until they stop they will go too far, 
and since the line of run will never be 
absolutely straight there will be a belly 
in the fishline. This puts an increasing 
pull on the fish, so that he finally either 
lets go or tears the bait off the hook. 


HEREFORE, if fish are making long 

runs with your bait and you are losing 
them, you will probably find it best to 
experiment with putting the bait on 
the hook in different ways, then striking 
before the run extends too far. I'll ad- 
mit you'll keep missing fish, doing this, 
but you will hook more than if you let 
them run and wait from that pause 
which doesn’t come. 

As with artificial-lure fishing, when a 
ass strikes a bait viciously then the 
quicker you strike back the better 
chance you'll have of getting him. Also 

it pamper any runs; that is, let the 
wn feed out without any pressure. 
‘he strain on the line must be very 
ght, but it should be there, so that 

u can tell what is going on by the 
eel of the throbs. It’s amazing how you 
in learn to read these messages if you 
do any amount of live-bait fishing and 
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study it as you fish. And until you do] 
learn to recognize them you'll have a| 
tough time bait-fishing most of the} 
time. 

When using baits such as hellgram-| 
mites, the strike may generally be made 
much quicker than when using minnows. 
Here the steady, substantial-pull feeling 
is very important to recognize. Look out 
for those strikes where you feel tugs 
and vacant “gone” spots in between. 
When the bass are taking this way, 
tease them a bit; keep pulling the bait 
gently away instead of letting them 
have it. This sometimes makes the fish 
take hard and hold on better, so that 
you hook a certain number, although 
it is no sure answer to the trouble. 


ND then there are trout. The usual 

tendency of most of us when dry-fly 
fishing for trout is to strike too fast. 
If you will take a lot of dry flies and 
float them over water where you can see 
the fish rise and take them, you will 
note that the flies are taken deliberately, 
if not slowly, and then carried directly 
to the bottom before being rejected. 
This shows you don’t need to hurry. 
And as a rule a trout takes the fly tied 
on your leader in just the same way, 
especially if it is a large one. 

Therefore, instead of striking too fast, 
it’s better to make your response de- 
liberate and not too hard. As a matter 
of fact, no actual strike is needed. If 
you merely take up the slack when the 
fish rises, then as he goes down with 
the fly he sets the hook on the taut line. 
All you need do is make sure that the 
pressure is there by raising the rod tip 
slightly. 

The mouth of a trout is tough, and yet 
easily penetrated by a sharp hook. Once 
that hook has sunk in beyond the barb, 
you will surely land the fish if you don’t 
break something. Here the taut line 
doesn’t mean as much as you might 
suppose. When fishing while trout were 
striking readily, I have deliberately 
given them slack line—not one but doz- 
ens—and have never lost a fish because 
of doing so unless there was some snag 
or weed near by which entangled the 
leader or line. In large pools with com- 
paratively smooth bottoms or in any 
open water, once the hook was set I 
could forget about a tight line entirely 
—its only purpose being to give some 
pleasure in the playing. Understand, 
I'm not saying this is good practice, be- 
cause conditions must be perfect if you 
would get by with it successfully, but I 
do claim that it isn’t any more impor- 
tant to have a taut line than it is to 
make a good job of striking. It seems 
to me that this part of angling has been 
neglected more than any other, and I 
believe the reason is that there are so 
many varying factors to explain. 

The smaller the trout, for instance, 
the more likely it is to be faster on the 
rise, also the more likely it is to miss 
the fly because of miscalculation. There- 
fore you cannot determine how to strike 
by any one rule and expect 100 percent 
success. To do so would call for un- 
erring split-second judgment as to the 
size of the fish being struck, and this is 
more than any of us can boast. The 
thing to do is to adjust your striking 
tempo to the larger fish in the stream 
you are fishing. Slow down to them, 
and although you will miss more little 
fellows, you won’t spoil your day when 
you raise a good one because you either 
took the fly away from it or else broke 
the leader by using too much force. 

As to the trout themselves, I believe 
that rainbows are the speediest on the 
rise, browns are the most deliberate, 

(Continued on next page) | 
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Pflueger 
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Price $25.00 


new 1894 “80 
Yard... $6.75 
No. 1894L— 
80 Yard 
Light 
Spool. $6.75 
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SEA-VUE 


Free Spool 
Mechanical 
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No. 2048 
—$9.00 


For any species of fish— 
and for any kind of fishing—take 
Pflueger Tackle, Reels, Baits, Hooks, Spinners, 
Leaders, Lines, Rods, Tackle for all fishing — 
built from the experience of generations. 
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SHORTAGE 


National Defense require- 





ments have resulted in a 
shortage of “Prestone” 
anti-freeze. Your dealer 
may not be able to supply 
you if you wait for a cold 


snap. Buy now! 


SEE PAGE 1 
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In Sizes that no Store Sells 


It is no longer necessary for any man to have 
shirts made to order. We furnish shirts in both 
regular and over-size body to fit men of all sizes. 
Just send us your weight, height, collar size and | 
sleeve length. 

No factory shirt is better made regardiess of 
price. Collar has ‘‘custom stay’’ which positively 
prevents corners turning up. 3-hole pearl buttons | 
won't pull off. Four patterns, sizes 14 to 19, | 
sleeves 30 to 36. | 

Price, ‘‘Keguiar Body,’’ $1.95, 2 for $3.75, 
postpaid. “Oversize Body,’’ $2.25, 2 for $4.25, | 
postpaid. Send for large free samples and Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 186 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 


kK b t Write MARLIN, 48 Wil- 

low St., New Haven, | 
Conn. TODAY for 2 free sample 
Marlin Blades. Specify double or 
single edge. 















I get more and bet- 
ter shaves for less 
money with Marlin 
Blades. They neveg 
let me down. 
Guaranteed by The 
Marlin Firearms Co. 
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Ray's Daybook of Angling 


VERY once in a 

while some one asks 
me for information re- 
garding hybridism in 
trout, specifically men- 
tioning the white fin 
edging on brown trout 
which is somewhat 
similar to that on the 
brook trout. Elmer Higgins, chief of the 
Division of Fishing Biology, Department 
of the Interior, recently wrote me: 

“The white edging on the beautiful 
fins of the brown trout, Salmo fario, is a 
more or less natural color marking. 
Typically the hard spine of the fin is 
white and the margin of the fin mem- 
brane may have only a faint suggestion 
of white or a more pronounced white 
edging. Within a single population of 
most any species of fish slight variations 
in color may occur. The white markings 
on the ventral fins in brook trout, Sal- 
velinus fontinalis, are very pronounced 
and also occur in the rainbow trout, 
Salmo irideus. Since brown trout and 
brook trout may hybridize in nature, the 
white markings of the fins would prob- 
ably be more accentuated than in normal 
brown trout.” 





Which are really the most thrilling— 
the actual fishing adventures you have 
or the dreams and anticipation of what 
you hope to experience? Perhaps we 
get more enjoyment from imagination 
and anticipation than we do from reali- 
ty. After all, the real value of fishing 
lies in the peace it brings the soul. 

In 1850, silkworm gut was little known 
in the United States. Except for special- 
ists in angling materials and scientific 
anglers no one knew anything about the 
material. Writers mentioning it at the 
time referred to it as a somewhat mys- 
terious substance drawn from the silk- 
worm just as it was getting ready to 
spin. They called it beautiful, transpar- 
ent, and almost invisible in water as well 
as the strongest and most durable ma- 
terial for terminal tackle. Today every- 


one knows silkworm gut, but the fact 
that a worm can produce such a product 
still remains a wonderful thing. Like 
wise the production of successful syn 
thetics as a substitute for this gut 
causes one to wonder what next! 

. . . 

Ichthyologists consider yellow perch a 
more advanced fish than frout. You se: 
a trout is a low-brow in the fish cate 
gory, because it would be possible for it 
to be transformed by evolution into 
land animal, whereas a perch neve! 
could make this change. Therefore th 
latter is considered a more perfect fish 
Well, all this means nothing to the fish 
erman except as a passing item of in 
terest. The trout is a better angler’ 
fish than a perch. Anyone dispute that 

Whenever you find an old angler wh: 
doesn’t say much, do your best to mak¢ 
him talk. Usually such a person cal 
give you a lot of useful information if 
you can only get him to open up. But 
you must prove your worthiness to hin 


before he will consent to share hi 
knowledge. 
Everyone makes mistakes, but th 


wise person avoids making the same mis 
take twice. Analyze carefully your ow: 
failures in fishing and you'll find th: 
most of them are caused by repetitio 
of avoidable mistakes. Learn to blame: 
yourself as well as the weather and 
whatnot. It may improve your fishin; 
The old bromide about surface fishin; 
for bass being best in the fall after the 
water gets cool has never made sense to 
me. Repeatedly I’ve said and writte: 
and still insist, that the time for surfac« 
bass fishing is when the water is warm 
From the tests of temperatures I've 
made while fishing, I'd say that the best 
top-water fishing occurs between th: 
temperatures of 70 and 80 degrees Fah- 
renheit. When the water gets colder 
than 70 the bass are inclined to go dee} 
er, and when it gets below 50 degree 
they just about cease all activity.—R. B 


It Pays to Set the Hook 


(Continued from page 81) 


brook trout are erratic—somewhere in 
between—and cutthroats are between 
browns and brookies. Lake trout when 
on the surface are about as fast strikers 
as I have ever contacted, salmon among 
the slowest and most deliberate. You 
can’t strike a salmon as fast as you can 
a large brown trout—and that’s saying 
something to my way of thinking. And 
in general fast water calls for speedier 
yater; but here again 
if you watch your slack and keep it un- 
der control it will help considerably. 

In all wet-fly fishing where you cast 
out and strip in, there is nothing much 
you can do but strike back when you 
feel the hit. In such cases the fish either 
usually hooks itself or you miss it. 
However, in the hand-twist retrieve I've 
so often described you can improve 


| your striking technique readily if you 


try hard and keep at it long enough. 
You can learn to sense a peculiar feel 
when it is time to strike—more like suc- 
tion than a take—and by the time you 


react to this and strike you'll find a 
hooked fish on the end of your line 
This may sound fantastic but it is very 
true. 

Of course when fishing waters where 
you wait for the fly to sink and watch 
the line as you do so, or where you 
watch the line as you are making 
natural drift, then when that line stops 
its normal course the slightest of twitch- 
es, even if almost imperceptible, calls 
for instant striking. Those who are i 
stinctive fishermen do this with in- 
credible ease, but those who would a 
quire it must put in some real hard ap- 
plication and study. 

As with everything else pertaining ' 
fishing, you must use judgment, log 
and common sense when it comes to 
striking. Base your technique on these 
things and on your past experiences, i 
stead of on biased ideas, and you'll find 
that you will connect with many of the 
fish you may have been missing up 
now.—Ray Bergman. 
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ANGLERS: 
QUERIES 


Tapering Leaders 


Question: When tying tapered fly leaders, 
how should I grade sizes of gut down from the 
largest to smallest?—J. L. D., Calif. 


Answer: The process of tapering leaders is 
very simple, the principal thing being to keep 
the reduction of size from strand to strand as 
uniform as poss‘ble, for too much difference be- 
tween joined sizes makes for both weakness and 
poor performance. For example, take the 7'-ft. 
dry-fly leader tapering to 2X at the tip, tied 
from 16-in. strands. If you can tie your knots 
closely enough you may make this with six 
strands, calibrating .016—.014—.012—.010—.009 
—.008 from base to tip. However, because it is 
dificult to tie knots with so little waste, and 
because in Spanish gut lengths of 16 in. are 
rare in the larger sizes, it probably will be bet- 
ter to use seven strands instead of six, making 
the extra one either .011 or .009 and fitting it 
into its proper place in the series. The same 





lengths: for a 7'%4-to-9-footer you can start at 
the base with .017 or .016, for a 12-ft. leader 
.017 is best, and for 15 and 18-footers start with 
018 or .019.—R. B. 


Single vs. Double-Built Rods 


Question: I do most of my fishing with bait 
and flies in the Madison, Gallatin, and Big 
Hole Rivers around Yellowstone Park, where 
there are plenty of heavy, fighting trout, and in 
the last three years I have worn out two pretty 
fair rods. They didn’t break—just became life- 
less. Would a double-built bamboo rod stand 
| up any better than a single-built of the same 
weight?—L. B., Mont. 





Answer: I don’t believe a double-built rod 
would be stronger than the equivalent in a 
good single. It’s possible, since you use bait 
as well as flies, that one of the new ‘“‘bamboo- 
action” steel rods would be best for you. While 
you may not enjoy fly-casting with one of these 
as much as with bamboo, they do a good job 
nd of course do not become lifeless in the way 
a low to med‘um-price split bamboo sometimes 
does under rigorous use.—R. B. 





Dressing Bait-Casting Line 


Question: How can I keep my casting line 
floating when fishing with top-water plugs. The 
dressing I use makes the line stick together on 
the reel.—C. H. C., South Carolina. 


Answer: I’ve never found a bait-casting-line 
dressing that worked satisfactorily for me. But 
as a matter of fact I don’t see any real neces- 
sity for the line to float, especially when using 
top-water plugs, since these lures are buoyant 
enough to float without help, and the rod used 
is stiff enough to pick up the sunken line as 
you set the hook. It’s different with the fly rod, 
where the lure is small and susceptible to a 
sinking line, and where the rod can’t give so 
hard a pull on the strike; there a dressing to 
float the line is useful—but not in bait-casting. 
However, it is a help to use the lightest-weight 
bait-casting line you can, so that you won't 
have to worry much about sinking and your 
lures will work better. I know of some very ef- 
fective plugs which are useless unless tied 
directly to a line of not more than 10-Ilb. test. 
Even the weight of the smallest swivel will 
ruin the action of such a plug.—R. B. 


Baits for Whitefish 


Question: What bait and hook should I use 
tor whitefish in deep water? —W. H. McB., Wis. 





Answer: These fish feed mostly on crusta- 

eans and the larvae of water insects. I have 

ight just a few of them in deep water, using 

mall pieces of worm or clam on a small hook, 

| sually a No. 14 or 16 short-shank trout-fly 
| 


PD 


k. The Rocky Mountain whitefish affords 

rand fly-fishing, but this is in Western rivers 
ch as the Snake in Idaho and the Elk in Col- 
ado.—R. B. 


process of grading applies to leaders of other | 


HAWAIIAN WI 


Get Bass in Heavy 
Moss and Weeds 


“Two friends and myself caught 49 bass 
in one morning on the No. 2 Hawaiian 
Wiggler. They averaged over 2 Ibs. 
each and were taken from 
a weedy lake 
that other 

fishermen 

thought was impos- 
sible due to ‘he heavy 














No. 2, $1.00 — 
Shallow Running Ha 


Shown with skirt reversed for most action. 


FRED ARBOGAST, 4Oll North St., Akron, Ohio 


‘‘Never Mind the Cold... Get a WARM 
Down-Insulated WOODS Sleeping Robe’’ 


HAT’S what the big-game hunters say—and it goes for all sportsmen. 
For deer hunting, duck hunting or what have you, get your proper 
comfort and protection at night, in a Woods Sleeping Robe. Insulated 
over, under and all around you with genuine waterfowl down. Draft- 
proof design. Hygienic water-repellent cover. Cozy, durable lining. Light, 
soft, easy to carry. Styles and weights for all climates—$23.75 to $71.50. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


Or if necessary, order direct, no shipping 
= charge in U. S. Send for FREE catalog. 


woops MFG. CO., Ltd., 410 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


growth of moss and weeds.”— 
W. C. Noblin, Yazoo City, Miss. 























Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get 
helpful hints from this book. Appetizing men 
us for both stationary and nomadic camps. 
How to cook meat—broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, 
flapjacks, cereals, coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks 
food supply for four persons. Ration list per 
man per week. Equipment for four persons in 
stationary camp. 

How to use compass. What to do when lost 
in the woods. How to make a fire in the wet. 
How to select a suitable campsite. Some new 
pointers on camp management, sanitation, 
and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent post 
paid for only 25c. Write Dept. 111. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- 
ing. Cal. Johnson has ftly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and the 
facts he states here are practical—based on 
experience. Tells you where and how to fly 
fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for Black 
Bass,”’ care of the equipment, clothing for the 
fly caster, and how to cook and preserve black 
bass. Everyone has his own ideas about bass, 
but you can well afford to read Johnson's rec 
ommendations no matter how much of an ex 
pert you are. 88 pages and cover. Sent post 
paid for 25c. Write Dept. 111. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















If you like Ourpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 


GET THE 
BENEFIT 


| OF 1941-STYLE 




















F YOU like extra comfort and convenience, you'll find plenty in 

1941-style Drybak Hunting Clothes. See the new Drybak con- 
vertible two-length hunting coat. No. 89, Drybak Shelter Duck, 
No, 730 Drybak Super-Twill. Worn short, appears as shown on 
hunter at left, has easy-to-wash blood-proof game pocket. Worn 
long, is trench style, with waterproof protection for seat and for legs to below 
knees. Plenty of other coats. You'll like the other Drybak advantages, too, 


such as shown below. There's the wetproot breast pocket, patented extension 
storm collar, bi-swing back design with hinged sleeves, patented hand- 
warmer pockets . . . Practical extras in hunting pants, too, including 
knitted leg bottoms, breeches with elastic insert for snug, quick fit for your 
shanks. All have water-proofed double thickness over seat and knees. 


i Matching shell vests, hats and caps. 


Red-and-Black Woolens for the Woods 


Drybak Woolen Hunting Clothes are made in best big-game hunting styles 
in 32-0z. and 22-o0z. 1 nd-black water-repellent Penn-Rich and Litchtield 
woolen fabrics. Sturdy, stormproof, durable, neat and well tailored. 

See your dealer's Drybak Hunting lothes mow—get yours while the 
choice lasts. For FREE Catalog, write today. 


The Drybak Corp., 59 Frederick St., 
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AVE #305 


RAY BERGMAN’S 


MOST AUTHORITATIVE BOOK 


JUST FISHING 
Now Tours 


ACT PROMPTLY 
* 









REGULAR 
BOOKSTORE EDITION 


AE 


418 PAGES 
3BIG SECTIONS 


15 COMPLETE 
CHAPTERS 


17FULL-PAGE 
PLATES 


80 FLIES AND LURES 
ILLUSTRATED IN FULL COLORS 


Think of it—a book never before sold for 
less than $5.00 now reprinted for OUT- 
DOOR LIFE readers at $1.95! The secrets of 
successful fishing opened up before your 
eyes! The most complete book for fishermen 
ever published! Every page packed with the 
kind of information that will quickly im- 
prove your skill with rod and reel. 

All Eastern game fish and how to get them 
are fully described—with pictures and full 
color illustrations galore. At $1.95 “JUST 
FISHING” is an unbeatable bargain that 
may never be offered again. Mail the coupon 
below and see what a classic among fishing 
books “JUST FISHING” really is. 


EVERY KIND OF FRESH 
WATER FISHING INCLUDED 


Whether you fish in lake, stream or river 
—whether you fish for bass, trout, pike, pick- 
erel, land-locked salmon, muskellunge, or any 
other variety of fresh water fish, “JUST 
FISHING” tells you how and where to get 
them. It’s a book you'll read and treasure 
for years to come. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW’! Just mail the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


OUTDOOR LIFE—DEP’T Ill 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Please send my copy of Ray Bergman's 418 page book 
“JUST FISHING,” I will pay the postman only $1.95 
plus a few cents postage in full payment. I understand 
this book is identical in quality and contents with the 
$5.00 bookstore edition. If for any reason 1 am dissatis- 
fied I will return the book in 10 days and you will 
refund my money in full. 


NAMI 
ADDRESS »\ ~ 
CITY mena STATE 

If you prefer to send $1.95 now, we pay postage. 
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Angler's Heaven—Via Tiger Bay 


(Continued from page 43) 


to think much of them as game fish. 
Also, in the bar of the hotel back in 
Ely I'd listened to some fishermen (who 
looked as if they knew what they were 
talking about) discussing great north- 
erns. Their language lurid, they had 
referred to them contemptuously as 
“snakes,” and the consensus had been 
that they were very little fun to catch 
and none at all to eat! 

For a full minute one of those em- 
barrassed and embarrassing silences 
hung low over the table. Chief finally 
broke it by pointing his fork at my plate 
and asking: “How do you like it?” 

“It” was fish fried in butter. I took 
my first mouthful and said absently, 
“It’s very good.” Then I swallowed an- 
other mouthful and sat up straight. 
“Say, it’s delicious! What is it?” 

Chief and Solly laughed, then 
rused: “Great northern!” 

That was the first surprise. 


cho- 


T TOOK the outboard an hour to kick 

the scow from Lac La Croix Cabin to 
Tiger Bay. The bay’s mouth is guarded 
by a couple of jagged rocks, and Solly 
stopped the motor and let the scow drift 
in between them while we got our rigs 
ready. I was using a six-foot solid-steel 
rod and a 15-pound-test braided-silk 
line, and I snapped a medium-size cop- 
per spoon onto the wire leader. 

As soon as we were in the bay we be- 
gan to cast. The reels whirred and the 
spoons went kerplunk as they hit the 
still water, and for a while nothing hap- 
pened. Then just after I'd started to 
recover my lure on about the tenth 
cast my rod bent sharply. Raising the 
tip I began to reel in slowly. Undoubted- 
ly there was something on the other end 
of that line—something which was send- 
ing a succession of sharp electric shocks 
along it. Suddenly the reel handle was 
jerked out of my fingers, and thirty 
feet of line melted off the spool. Then 
I began to reel in again, but now there 
were no electric shocks, only a sort of 
dead weight that kept the rod arched. 

“It’s a great northern!” Chief warned. 


“Don't give him an inch of slack or 
you'll lose him!” 
I continued to reel in, meeting with 


nothing more thrilling than passive re- 
sistance. Now I knew that I had the 
fish close to the boat. “Not much fight 
to this fellow,” I said. “You land him, 
Chief, will you? I might as well get a 
picture.” I passed the rod to him, and 
got my camera into shooting position. 

Just in time! With a mighty splash 
that great northern came out of the 
water, big jaws wide open and snaky 
body twisting desperately in its efforts 
to get rid of the hook. No maddened 
salmon, no fighting bass, ever made a 
prettier leap. By the time he had got 
to the top of it his back was toward the 
water. Then he flopped down into the 
lake in a shower of spray. 

Chief worked him close to the boat 
again. This time he dropped the rod 
and got hold of the wire leader with one 
hand and gripped the fish back of the 
gills with the other. “Maybe seven 
pounds,” he said disparagingly. “Not 
much more than a baby. We ought to 
throw him back.” 

“No—keep him,” 
good in fish stew.” 

Chief and Solly got a pair of two- 
pounders which they returned _to the 


Solly said. “He'll be 


water. Then the fish stopped striking 

“That’s good,” Solly told us. “When 
the big ones come in the little ones gx 
out. Keep on casting.” 

We kept on casting for ten minutes 
without result. Then Solly got a strike 
that almost tore the rod out of his 
hands. His line was going off the spoo! 
so fast that he barked his knuckles or 
the reel handle when he tried to stop it 
When that first frantic rush was ended 
he started to reel in, very slowly. After 
what seemed a long time we could see 
his fish alongside. He brought it close 
to the surface and leaned over to get 
hold of the leader. 

Then that great northern exploded! 
It came out of the water with a mighty 
leap—in the air it looked like a big 
bronze-green torpedo. As it splashed 
back Solly somehow caught the leader 
heaved mightily—and the fish was: 
thrashing around on the scow’s bottom 

That one weighed fifteen pounds, and 
shortly, after a slashing battle, Chief 
topped the day with a twenty-pounder 
Then I understood why Solly doesn’t 
like to fish from a canoe! 

I thought I’d try another spoon, but 
when I opened the tackle box the first 
thing that caught my eye was a gree 
bass plug of the weedless variety. |! 
snapped it onto the end of my leader 
just to see what would happen. 

I cast a dozen times, but no 
I cast again, and while I was reeling i 


actior 


we decided to call it a day—a prett 
swell day! With the leader close to tl 
top guide I raised the rod’s tip and 
turned my head to say something 

Solly. Just then Chief yelled, and 

the same instant something snatched 
that bass plug out of the air and went 


away from there with it. “Darned if h« 
didn’t come a foot out of the water afte! 
it!” Chief shouted. 
That one weighed eleven pounds! 
So you anglers think the great nort} 


ern isn’t a real game fish! Well, if 
fish that strikes viciously at anythi! 


that moves, that comes right out of the 
water after your lure, and starts jum} 
ing like a sea-going kangaroo when y 
think you've got it safely caught—we 
if that isn’t a game fish, then what the 
heck is a game fish anyway? 


Landlocks for New York 


FFORTS are being made to provide 

satisfactory fishing for landlocked 
salmon in New York state. First steps 
in the program include experiments 


management, field work by state biolo- 
gists, and an inventory of state wate! 


Up to now attempts to better the 
status of salmon in the state have 1 
been wholly successful. The Schro 
River area is considered the m 


promising field for experimentation, 
salmon seem to be increasing there, a 
about 75 of the fish have been annual!) 
taken in recent years. Clear Pond, 
that section, has held landlocks f 
many years. About 1903 the first salm 
to be recorded was taken in Schro 
Lake, a 9%-lb. specimen. Salmon a 
have been caught in Paradox Lake a 
other waters of that system. 

Propagation of the fish in the St 
Conservation Department hatche! 
will depend largely upon building uJ 
stock of salmon adequate for the p 
duction of spawn. 
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Tuna ona Fly Rod 


(Continued from page 23) 


first run of a bluefin is terrific. I had 600 
yards of 6-thread line, on a reel into 
| which I have built my own patented 
drag—no star wheel to regulate the ten- 
sion, but a fixed drag that always allows 
the fish to take line when it wants to 


; and which cannot be tightened no mat- 


ter how urgent the need. And was I 
thankful for that drag before the hour 
wes up! 

Euster picked up the gaff and stood 
beside me. What an optimist! 

Almost 400 yards of line went off in 
that first mad run. Cheers, jeers, and 
hoots greeted me as the slender wand of 
split bamboo bent and nodded to the 
surging rush of the tuna. At last he 
decided to make a circle around the 
boat. I just kept a tight line and fol- 
lowed him. 

I did not gain any line. With that 
light outfit I could do nothing but hope 
to wear him down and eventually weak- 
en him. Then he came at me with a rush 
and Buster shouted: “You've lost him!” 

Not quite! Reeling as rapidly as pos- 
sible, I could not quite keep pace with 
that awful speed, but the long rod, bent 
almost double, took up the slack, and I 
was able to hold a tight line on him. 


Y THIS time Mary had landed her fish 

and was fast to another. We passed, 
as her fish headed for the bow and mine 
decided to go aft, and she smiled. “Hav- 
in’ fun?” she asked, and before I could 
think of some appropriate, withering re- 
mark she was up at the bow fighting her 
fish and I was bobbing and weaving 
through a maze of anglers astern. Buster 
acted as a sort of advance guard, good- 
naturedly pushing and clearing a way 
for me, singing the song of the live- 
bait boats: “Fish on!” Which, as every 
good angler knows, means to make way 
for the lucky guy. 

My left wrist was, I was positive, per- 
manently ruined. My fingers felt par- 
alyzed, my forearm hurt like a tooth- 
ache, my right hand was busy cranking 
that infernal reel handle. I gained 100 
yards and promptly lost it again. It was 
heart-breaking to see that hard-won line 
melt out again and again. 

The gibes simmered down a bit now. 
A few anglers put up their outfits and 
followed the fight, as fine a compliment 
as one can pay a fighting fish. A hardy 
soul offered a bet I'd land him. 

Now Buster lit a cigarette and passed 
it to me. Smoke never felt better, as I 
dragged deep and sent the pungent 
‘moke clear down into my lungs. It 
seemed to give me new strength and I 
slowly began to “pour it on.” I found I 
could hold the fish now, and even re- 


gain a little line. He fought doggedly, 
but came in. 

Funny how the crowd swings. Now 
excited cries of encouragement were 


heard: “You've got him coming, Charlie! 
Atta boy! Give it to him! Keep his 
head up!” and so on. 

Then it looked as though I had him. 
He came in, slowly. 

3ut when almost within reach of the 
gaff he suddenly sounded! It is deep 
there off Bird Rock. Down, down that 


tuna went, and there was nothing I 
could do about it. Down, down, and 
down. It was awful. When at last the 


pressure stopped him, or perhaps his 
strength failed, he began to circle slow- 
ly in the manner of tuna from the be- 


ginning of time. It was then I remem- 
bered Mary cryptic remark: “My, but 
won't you have fun pumping a tuna up 
with that!” Fun! Her idea of fun didn’t 
jibe with mine just then. 


The rod was bent more than double; 
the tip was actually below the butt. 
How it ever stood that punishment I 


never will know, but it did. I pumped 
lifted with long, steady, slow strokes, and 
recovered line on the down sweep. It 
was slow work, brutally slow. But at 
last, after what seemed ages, a glint of 
brilliant color showed far down there in 
the depths. 

“Color!” The shout went up from half 
a dozen anglers clustered around, hang- 
ing over the rail. 

Buster brushed the deck hands away. 
“I'm gaffing this fish!” was all he said, 
but the way he said it boded ill for any 
anxious deck hand who interfered. If 
that fish were to be lost at gaff, it 
wouldn't be because Buster hadn't tried. 

Up, up the tuna came, swimming in 
slow circles, his great eye gleaming 
malevolently at us as he swam feebly 
on his side, game to the last. It seemed 
I'd never recover those last few feet of 
line, but finally Buster breathed easier. 

“You've got him, Charlie! One more 
circle and I can reach him. Take it easy, 
boy. Oh, take it easy!” It was almost a 
prayer. 

Once again the fish swam _ slowly 
around as I pumped and retrieved line. 
“Now!” I heard a voice say—and did not 
realize it was mine. The gaff went home 
and the fish came in—nineteen pounds, 


five ounces, a fighting fool. The first 
tuna had been taken on a fly rod! 
Buster called Larry on the radio 


phone and told the story. Mary and I 
talked to him, then several of the other 
fisherman chimed in to confirm my 
boasts. 

Exact time of the fight had been one 
hour, from the strike at 5:25 a.m. to the 
gaffing at 6:25. Mary had taken two on 
her 3/6 while I was fighting mine. And 
now the fishing was over. True to form, 
the tuna had hit for an hour and quit. 

When we docked at San Pedro that 
afternoon the papers had the story 
The catch got a lot of publicity, and I 


had a lot of fun receiving a special 
award in the open tournament spon- 


sored by the Los Angeles Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce—a beautiful bronze 
tuna mounted on a marble slab. The 
Centinela Anglers presented another 
equally beautiful trophy. 

So far as I know, my fish was the first 
California tuna to be taken on a fly rod. 
3ut it won’t be the only one! Already 
in Los Angeles a salt-water fly-rod club 
has been formed. Before long, bigger 
fish will be taken this way. And I hope 
to be taking some of them myself. 


WPA Aids Hatcheries 


VER the 
Progress 


last 5% years the Works 
Administration, working 
with state conservation authorities and 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, has 
materially assisted in the building and 
improvement of fish hatcheries through- 
out the country. 

In that peried the WPA built 146 new 
hatcheries, repaired or improved 147, 
and enlarged 110.. This work is expected 
to have an important effect on the fu- 
ture of many depleted game species. 


| 
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“Not Malt, Not Rum, 
Not Wine, Not Nuts, 


So Help Me, It’s Tobacco!” 


6137 No. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
June 27, 1941 
Larus & Bro., Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I’m still a young fellow, or like to 
think so, and as long as I’ve smoked, 
I’ve smoked a pipe. Life for me has 
been a continual round of trying dif- 
ferent tobacco. 

I've paid as high as six dollars a 
pound for the stuff. I’ve had mix- 
tures made to order. 

I've smoked tobacco that tasted 
like honey, that tasted like rum, that 
tasted like wine, that tasted like 
maple sugar, that tasted like nuts, 
that tasted like burning hickory, that 
tasted like sweet grass. I once 
smoked a British blend that tasted 
like somebody’s old tweed suit, so 
help me. 

But Edgeworth—I can’t possibly 
explain it, but Edgeworth tastes an 
awful lot like tobacco! Possibly it is 
tobacco and not malt, not apples, not 
not wine, not something to dis- 
guise the taste of a product the men- 
ufacturer is ashamed of. 


rum, 


I shouldn’t take up your time like 
this, really. But I long ago promised 
the first time I found a tobacco I 
could smoke for a month or more 
steadily without tongue-bite, throat 
irritation, dizziness, and at the same 
time enjoy the flavor every time I 
lighted the pipe—when I found that 
kind of tobacco, I was going to write 
the manufacturer and tell him about 
it. Thanks forEdgeworth, gentlemen! 

Signed) G. T. Fleming Roberts 
NOTE: Mr. Roberts got acquainted with 


America’s Finest Pipe Tobacco by sending 
in this coupon for a generous sample tin, 


LARUS 
611 So. 


& BRO. CO. 

22nd St., Richmond, Virginia 
Please send me, at your expense, a gen- 
erous sample of EDGEwoaTtH Ready- 
Rubbed, America’s FingesPipe Tobacco. 


ease print your @aRie and address early 








OU ARE IN DEMAND 
7. IF YOU CAN 


LJ 


Don't be satisfied with 
average work— average 
pay! If you can draw, 
be thankful for your talent! Develop it and 
put yourself in demand. Business and industry 
will pay your price if you are good. Home 
study. Expert instruction. Easy terms. Free 
folder called “‘Talent’’ describes opportunities 
n commercial art, illustrating and car- 
tooning. Write for it today. Give age, 


11551 ART INSTRUCTION, INC. 


(Formerly Federal Schools, Incorporated) 
500 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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What Makes a Mackerel? 


MONG anglers and boat captains 
who like to know what they’re 
going after, there has always been 
considerable confusion and con- 

troversy as to the identities of game 
fishes. No such difficulties, it is true, be- 
set that happy class of fishermen who 
go down to the sea in boats and, upon 
drawing some wriggling specimen to the 
surface, are content merely to call it a 
fish. But there are others who prefer to 
delve deeper, out of a desire to improve 
their angling lore, scientific interest, or 
plain human curiosity. 

Unquestionably one of the main causes 
of confusion is the variety of local names 
applied, in different regions, to fish of a 
single species. Another is the 
tendency to apply the name 


most important points in identification 
and classification. But there are some 
who still disagree—who maintain, for 
instance, that two fish cannot possibly 
belong to the same group if one is edible 
and the other is not, even if the two 
have obvious characteristics in common. 
Fortunately this objection is not widely 
held, else we should have to separate 
such a fish as the common bonito, an 
excellent eating fish, from the inedible 
ocean bonito, which is almost identical to 
it except for a slightly chunkier form 
and different markings. 

Nowhere is the confusion thicker, per- 
haps, than in the mackerel family, whose 
members bear just enough of a family 


of the more widely known mackerels: 

False albacore. This gamy fish, differ- 
entiated from the true albacore princi- 
pally by his lack of the latter’s long, 
sabrelike, pectoral fin, is also widely 
known as the little tunny. One of our 
most sporting salt-water fish on light 
tackle, he ranges from Florida to Cape 
Cod, rarely attaining a weight of more 
than 14 lb. The first tearing rush of one 
of these fish makes the average angler 
fearful of his supply of line, and the 
fight that follows is all that could be 
asked for. 

False albacores frequently can be seen 
disporting on the ocean’s surface in great 
schools. Exceptionally swift, they are 

hard to keep pace with, and 
unless the boatman handles 





of a known species to unfa- 
miliar fish of the same gen- 
eral appearance and habits, 
even though the rightful 
owner of the name and his 
namesake may be scientific- 
ally poles apart. 

Both failings were all too 
common among the earliest 
settlers of America. Immi- 
grants arriving in New Eng- 
land would spot a fish and 
give it one name; settlers in 
Virginia or Georgia, discov- 
ering the same fish, would 
christen it otherwise. Again, 
there’s the example of the 
early Dutch colonists. The 
great schools of tuna or horse 
mackerel off the shores of 
F.olland had been known to 
Dutch fishermen as “mars- 
bankers.” When the Dutch 
landed in America, they saw 
schools of fish thrusting 
through the ocean’s surface 
whose habits reminded them 
of the tuna’s, so they prompt- 
ly dubbed the American fish 
marsbankers too. And this 
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his cruiser carefully the 
school will sound and be seen 
no more. There are times 
when these fish will refuse 
any lure, no matter how 
tempting, and at other times 
they will bite savagely and 
often. The flesh is not classed 
as edible, being oily in flavor 
and exceptionally bloody, but 
can be made fit for the table 
by boiling in several changes 
of water with a little vinegar 
until the meat is entirely 
bloodless, then boiling once 
more and serving with an 
egg sauce. 

Kingfish. This species also 
rejoices under a host of al- 
ternate names—king mack- 
erel, cero, cavalla, sierra, and 
pintado—the first two of 
which are in best repute, the 
cavalla being another fish 
entirely. Indigenous to Flor- 
ida and Gulf waters, the king 
is a slim, graceful specimen 
with large mouth and tri- 
angular teeth, the younger 
fish having yellowish spots 
similar to those of the Span- 








name, altered to mossbunker, 
mossbanker, or morsebanker, 
has ever since clung to a 
lowly branch of the herring 
family—no relative at all of 
the lordly tuna. To complete the confu- 
sion, names were borrowed from other 
languages; menhaden, the more common 
name for the mossbunker, is an Indian 
term, and so are squeteague, ouananiche, 
and many others, while barracuda, pom- 
pano, and senorita are Spanish names, 
along with garuppa, caballo, and 
palamida—now known respectively as 
grouper, cavalla, and permit. 

Worse still, scientists from Linnzus 
down have had more than a little trouble 
sorting out the hundreds of similar 
species of fish into well-defined families, 
especially since they have frequently dis- 
agreed as to the characteristics by which 
they should be classified. Today the fins 
and teeth are generally considered the 
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The various mackerel species offer sport on every kind of tackle, yet 
few anglers can identify them all. Here's a reference chart worth keeping 


resemblance to one another to cause a 
bewildering confusion of mistaken iden- 
tities and overlapping names. The fa- 
miliar false albacore or little tunny, 
Gymnosarda alleterata, also struggles 
under such names as bonito, ocean bon- 
ito, albacore, tuna, and bluefin tuna, so 
that it can readily be confused with al- 
most every other member of the family. 
And the name horse mackerel is shared 
by such divergent species as the bluefish, 
runner, cavalla, kingfish, and bluefin 
tuna. So, though I would hesitate to 
constitute myself the final authority on 
the family, even with a host of scientific 
tomes at my elbow, it seems worth while 
to set down here the names, characteris- 
tics, and angling potentialities of some 


ish mackerel, while adults 
become a uniform steel gray 

There is no more spectac- 
ular or graceful sight than 
the leap of a kingfish. Unlike the tarpon 
salmon, marlin, and sailfish, which take 
to the air for the sole purpose of freeing 
themselves from the hook and permit 
themselves to crash back into the water 
in the most unorthodox attitudes, th« 
king completes his leap with due consid 
eration for form. Leaving his native ele 
ment at astonishing speed, he soars il 
an arc as perfect as that of a man-mad« 
projectile and reénters the water head 
first without causing a ripple. 

Kingfish have been reported as larg: 
as 100 lb., but such cases are extremel! 
rare and a 40-lb. specimen is a troph: 
worth having. They are offshore fish al 
most exclusively, and are rarely caugh 
in bays or estuaries. Trolling is the usu: 
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method, any good spoon or strip bait 
being acceptable, and a 6 or 9-oz. tip with 
15 or 18-thread line is an admirable rig. 
The smaller kingfish are excellent eating, 
but the larger ones have a tendency to 
be coarse and unpalatable, even though 
they are regarded as one of the staple 
items in Southern fish markets. 

Spanish mackerel. Also known as si- 
erra, cero, cerro, spotted jack, and spotted 
mackerel, this popular eating fish ranges 
from the Gulf of Mexico northward to 
Cape Cod; on the Pacific coast it is 
especially abundant in the Gulf of Lower 
California. He is exceptionally prolific, a 
six-pounder yielding some 1,500,000 tiny 
eggs in a single hatching, and is caught 
commercially in enormous’ numbers, 
since he is considered the most flavor- 
some of the mackerels. His distinct spots 
readily distinguish hirn from the com- 
mon or Boston mackerel and the little 
thimble-eye, chub, or tinker mackerel, 
both important market fishes. 

Spanish mackerel have not been re- 
garded generally as game fish, but that 
is because the size of the catch has been 
held more important than the methods 
used, and the fish has not been given a 
fighting chance. They are in fact highly 
adapted to fly-rod fishing, and will read- 
ily take a small casting spoon or shrimp 
when offered. Thousands of anglers who 
haunt the bridges of Florida would be 
hard up for sport were it not for the 
great schools of Spanish mackerel. 

The common mackerel, too, though not 
yet popular enough to deserve separate 
discussion here, is attracting growing 
attention among Northeastern anglers 
as a fly-rod quarry, for he puts up a 
good fight on light tackle. 

Frigate mackerel. The plump little 
fish, with his small mouth and few faint 
markings along the lateral line near the 
tail, resembles both the mackerel and 
bonito branches of the family. He is 
rare in the Atlantic, being found in warm 
seas and occasionally as far north as 
Cape Cod, but is fairly well known in 
California. His movements are erratic, 
with large schools appearing at times 
and then suddenly vanishing for no 
known reason. 

Bonito. Confusion in the bonito branch 
of the mackerels is rather desperate. 
There seems to be a concerted effort to 
include this group among the tunas or 
tunnys, where they belong no more than 
does a cat in a henhouse. In the Atlantic 
there are three well-defined species of 
bonitos: the common bonito, commonly 
called skipjack, the ocean bonito, and 
the striped bonito. The Pacific boasts a 
species of its own, the California bonito, 
with Mexican and Chilean bonitos some- 
times considered separate types. 


HE common bonito which appears in 

large schools off Eastern coasts in 
midsummer appears to have changed his 
habits, since he was little known 200 
years ago. He is built for speed, every 
line in his compact, torpedo-shape body 
bearing this out. His head is pointed, 
shoulders large and muscular, body 
loped backward to a sweep of tail that 
propels him through the water at an as- 
tonishing speed. His back is bluish 
green, with a series of dark lines run- 
ning diagonally up and back from below 
the lateral line to the dorsal fin, while 
the shoulders are adorned with a slight 
corselet of scales. 

These fish are heavy feeders, and are 
quick to take feather lures, their favor- 
ite color being white with a tinge of red. 
The average weight is about 2 to 3 Ib., 
although in the fall there are many indi- 
viduals of double that poundage. 

Ocean bonito. Although closely allied 
to him, the ocean bonito is noticeably 
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different from the common bonito. The} 


body” heré-is* Dlocky and “heavier, while 
the stripes instead of being on the back 
are along the pectoral region, number- 
ing four or five and following the curve 
of the belly. The fish is distinctly inedi- 
ble, though gamy enough when taken on 
suitable tackle. 

Striped bonito. Comparatively rare, 
this fish is distinguished by the heavy 
head and large mouth, as well as by the 
stripes, running above the lateral line 
as on the common bonito but horizontal 
here. His range is from about Block 
Island southward down the Atlantic 
coast, and his weight runs up to some 7 
Ib. 

Tuna. The largest members of the 
mackerel family, tuna are widely distrib- 
uted throughout the warmer waters of 
the world. In spite of the statements of 
some ichthyologists, who lump all types 
under the name Thunnus thynnus, there 
appear to be at least three distinct spe- 
cies: the bluefin, the yellowfin, and the 
Allison, differing in structural details as 
well as coloring. 


HE bluefin, long known along north- 

ern coasts as horse mackerel, and 
in European waters as tunny, seems to 
migrate by way of the Gulf Stream, al- 
though he is not essentially a warm- 
water fish. Aside from his size, he is 
readily distinguished from the bonitos 
by his complete covering of scales, fine 
teeth in the roof of his mouth, and his 
lack of well-defined stripes. School tuna 
are susceptible to feathered jigs, while 
larger specimens of the bluefin will not 
notice a trolled lure and are usually 
taken by baiting with herring or mack- 
erel in a chum slick. There are many 
anglers who regard the bluefin as the 
world’s greatest game fish, although I 
am not one of them. 

The yellowfin, decidedly smaller than 
his blue cousin, has noticeably longer 
pectoral fins, running to nearly one 
fourth of the fish’s entire length. His 
sides are traversed by a band of golden 
yellow and his fins are tinged with the 
same hue. Unlike the bluefin, he is 
found only in warm seas, but is well dis- 
tributed, being found off California, 
Mexico, and down to the Galapagos 
Islands on the Pacific coast, as well as 
off Japan, the Dutch East Indies, and 
even the Red Sea. He is a very gamy 
fish, striking a trolled lure readily and 
taking to the air in a great series of 
leaps when hooked. 

The Allison, finally, is perhaps the 
most beautiful of the species. It differs 
from yellow and bluefins in the long 
sweep of the second dorsal and anal fins, 
which extend from the middle of the 
body to the butt of the tail. Rarely does 
the Allison exceed a weight of 100 Ib., 
but his comparative rarity makes him a 
welcome trophy to the angler. He is dis- 
tinctly a warm-water fish, and although 
a few specimens have been taken in 
northern waters, it is probable that they 
arrived there only by virtue of following 
the Gulf Stream. 

So much for the mackerels. It is hum- 
bly hoped that anglers who have read 
this will in future refrain from insulting 
a bonito’s dignity by calling him a bloat- 
er or Boston mackerel, or—if noncon- 
formist by nature—will at least select 
one distinct alias for each species and 
stick to that. While I would be the first 
to maintain that a name more or less 
adds nothing to the fun of fishing, I 
know also that reading and conversa- 
tion are important parts of any angler’s 
education, so that it helps to have a 
rough idea whether the fish under dis- 
cussion is a giant tuna or a 10-in. tinker 
mackerel.—C. Blackburn Miller. 
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Don’t Haul Out T 


HERE'S a nip in the air these days. 

Yet if you’re in.the habit of using 

your boat for other than mere after- 

noon pleasure runs, do not make 
the mistake this fall of laying it up too 
early, whether it’s a canoe or a cabin 
cruiser. Leaving it in the water until 
at least freeze-up time will not only keep 
its planking in better condition but will 
allow you a lot of additional use out of 
it in the meantime. Days are likely to 
be clear, waters are less congested, sum- 
mer people have moved from their shore 
places, and there are many attractions 
both on the water and alongshore for 
the man who likes to fish, hunt, or mere- 
ly explore. 

Fishermen will find sport still good if 
they'll use their boats to hunt out like- 
ly spots; waters which yielded no fish 
during the hot weather may afford good 
catches now. Muskellunge fishing is 
often better in late fall, black bass are 
usually in, and the fish-and-game laws 
of your particular state will likely show 


varieties on which there is no close 
season. 

Waterfowl hunters need no advice 
about keeping their boats in service; 


they're accustomed to using small craft 
to get to and from blinds. But no mat- 
ter what your favorite game may be, 
stop and think now whether it may not 
be wise to have the boat on hand for 
transportation and—if it’s a cruiser or 
houseboat—for a place to sleep and eat. 
A roomy cabin boat has all the living 
comforts of a hunting lodge, with the 
added advantage that you can “pick it 
up and take it along’ wherever you 
want to hunt. 

With these possibilities in mind, de- 
cide now on the best place to keep your 
boat through the fall. It may be that 
the body of water where you keep it in 
summer won't yield as good sport as 
some connecting river or lake. If so, 
you can spend a Saturday or Sunday 
moving it to the better 


location, get 


some local resident 
to keep an eye on it, 
and have it there 
within easy reach by 
auto for fall week- 
ends. When haul- 
out time comes, the 
boat can be laid up 
where it is or brought 
back to your sum- 
mer location just be- 
fore ice sets in. 

Owners of portable 
boats, either car-top 
type or requiring a 
trailer, will find their bo ae ee 
craft as useful as 
ever. There are few 
sections of the country which do not 
have isolated ponds, small lakes, or riv- 
ers within a few hours drive that are 
suitable for fall fishing or exploring by 
boat. 

Aside from fishing and hunting possi- 
bilities, those fortunate enough to have 
boats with overnight accommodations 
are missing a lot of extra pleasure if 
they don’t continue cruising until snow 
flies. It’s sound common sense, too. Such 
a boat is not only better left in the 
water as much as possible, but in re- 
gions where craft must be hauled out for 
winter by a shipyard a boat hauled late 
can be always launched earlier next 
spring; whereas if it’s delivered to the 
yard early it will likely be shoved into 
the back of a shed where it cannot be 
launched until all the craft nearer the 
door are put in the water. 

Late fall use of a boat, to be fully en- 
joyed, requires due consideration of 
what will be met in the way of weather. 
It is no bathing-suit proposition, and 
the first requirement is clothing in keep- 
ing with the temperature. Midday hours 
are likely to be warm and sunny, but 
mornings will be damp and cold and 
late afternoons cool, and one must dress 
accordingly. A sensible combination is 
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Easily towed to a spot where ducks are thickest, a houseboat makes an ideal hunting “lodge” 
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Ice guard and cockpit cover make this boat snug and safe for fall 


woolen underwear of a lightweight but 
good grade, with outer clothing of the 
hunting type but not too heavy, topped 
by a stag shirt or a windproof coat which 
can be put on and off as needed. A suit of 
oilskins, preferably the two-piece type, 
will keep out both rain and wind and is 
easily stowed aboard the smallest boat. 

Freezing of your motor, whether in- 
board or outboard type, must be guarded 
against now that nights are cold. The 
latter is safest removed from the boat 
between outings for storage at home; 
the cooling system of the former must be 
drained when not in use; in accordance 
with instructions furnished with it, and 
its battery must be kept well charged to 
cope with harder starting. If the boat 
is left at anchor between trips in wa- 
ter likely to freeze, it’s advisable to at- 
tach a removable ice guard, with planks 
running from the bow to a point close 


to the stern on each side, just at the 
water line. And running in icy water 
should be done with care, if at all. How- 


ever strong the hull may seem, avoid 
running it through seemingly harmless 
“window-pane” or thin ice; this will cut 
its planking as quickly as heavier ice. 

Cold and box lunches are not so ap- 
petizing now; a vacuum jug of heavy- 
bodied hot soup or stew, even a thermos 
of hot coffee, is always worth carrying 
as a backbone for colder food. Campfire 
meals ashore will have a particular ap- 
peal in cool weather to anyone who likes 
the outdoors, and can be made the ex 
cuse for a day’s outing with family or 
friends. 

This brings us to the possibilities fo1 
small-boat cruising. Taking your canoe 
or outboard runabout, with a light fly 
and a sleeping bag or blankets, and 
starting out on a Saturday to camp over- 
night at some likely spot and return the 
next day, is entirely practical. Those 
who have tried summer open-boat cruis- 
ing, but found beaches too crowded for 
overnight camping or hot and fly-infest 
ed, will do well to tackle it again now 
that nights are cool and an evening 
campfire welcome. 

Some few fortunates will have suita- 
ble boats—and the time required—to 
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take them south to warmer weather. 
Either a fast inboard runabout or a 
large or small cruiser can be used for 
this. The former requires stopping over- 
night at hotels or camps along the 
route, but long distances can be covered 
each day and the entire trip made in 
around 10 days. The cruising-type boat 
will take several weeks but you'll have 
your home along. With either, the cost 
can be kept very low and the navigating 
not too difficult, given a few government 
charts. The entire run from New York 
to Miami can, for example, be made in 
comfort on sheltered water, except for 
a couple of hours of offshore running 
to get into the New Jersey inland-wa- 
terway system at Manasquan and a 
shorter run around Cape May into the 
Delaware, the whole route being pro- 
tected from there on. Midwestern own- 
ers are often located on waters connect- 
ed with the Mississippi, down which 
there is much to be seen on the way 
south to the warmer weather of the 
Gulf. Along the greater part of the 
Pacific coast, owners will be able to use 
their boats throughout the winter if they 
will observe a few precautions as to 
weather. 

Those who have the chance to travel 
south from northern states by car will 
find that a portable-type boat strapped 
atop a proper carrying rack makes lit- 





tle difference to driving, 
one a better outfit for use there than if 
renting or chartering is depended on. 
It is inconceivable that any boat owner, 
especially the man who likes to fish, 
would winter in the South and not 
want to use a boat there. Southern in- 
land waters have an attraction, and 
yield sport in the way of fishing and 
exploration, not to be found elsewhere, 
while many offshore waters are pro- 
tected enough for small boats. If you 
wait until you reach the South before 
thinking about a boat, you’re apt to 
find heavy, 
all-to-familiar rent-out type the only 
craft available at reasonable rental. A 
portable boat, either a car-top or a 
trailer type, or a folding model, will 
make you independent of such. Even if 
you have to buy one new for the win- 
ter trip you'll find plenty of use for it 
back in the North next season. 

As for me, now that mid-autumn’s 
here I know of some near-by streams 
leading back into isolated country that 
call for exploring by canoe. The flame 
of the foliage along either bank, the 
leaves floating silently down, and the 
wildlife you will meet around the bend 
ahead are in themselves sufficient rea- 
son for keeping a boat in commission 
late in the year, even if the fish don’t 
bite. —J. A. Emmett. 





Answers # Boating fans 


Mounting Outboard on Duck Boat 


Question: Having built a duck boat accord- 
ing to OUTDOOR LIFE plans, I'd like to know 
if there’s any way to use my 1l-horsepower out- 
board on it.—B. K., British Columbia. 


Answer: I believe a canoe-type bracket will 
handle your outboard best on this boat. This is 
merely a crossbar which fits across the deck 
astern, fastened to fittings in the deck and re- 
movable from them. The manufacturer of your 
motor probably supplies these, or can tell you 
where to get one to fit your motor.—J. A. E 


Canoe Canvas Weights 


Question: In your recent article, “New Life 
for an Old Canoe,” you suggest 8-oz. canvas, 
cemented on all over, for the new covering. 
However, I have learned from a canoe company 
that they use much heavier canvas on new 
canoes, and glue it only at the ends.—D. McC., 
Ti. 


Answer: When canoe manufacturers apply a 
canvas covering they have facilities for stretch- 
ing or molding the canvas into a sort of pouch- 
like form to fit the shape of the canoe. The 
amateur cannot put it on this way, so must work 
with lighter-weight canvas, making up for this 
by laying the canvas in cement or paint and 
then treating it with some sort of filler as out- 
lined in my article. I have found that such a 
medium-weight covering will wear as long as a 
heavier one if kept well painted. In either case, 
it’s the paint that should take the wear, and any 
canvas will soon give out if not properly pro- 
tected. I also feel that there’s an added margin 
f safety in using cement all over; in case of 
a trip the damaged spot may not even leak until 
repairs are possible. Cement also serves to level 
the surface of the planking on an old boat and 
make for a smoother job.—J. A. E 


Shelter for Canoes 


Question: We have two 16-ft. canoes and 
vish to keep them out of the sun when we bring 
them ashore. What kind of shelter would you 
suggest building?—B. S. G., Minn. 


Answer: For easy building I'd suggest mere- 
ly a low roof over T-shape supports, with arms 
either side of the uprights on which the canoes 
could be set overturned. If not close to the 
water, a runway fitted with rollers can lead up 
trom shore, making it easy to skid the canoes 
ip to the shelter. Be sure to keep the arms 
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fairly low, if help is not always available; then 
one man can easily tip the canoe over until one 
gunwale rests on the arms, lift the other side, 
and slide the craft up into place. Such a shelter 
can have pole uprights and a roof of shakes or 
rough shingles if an unobtrusive rustic effect is 
wanted. 

If you prefer something in which the canoes 
can be stored through the winter, I'd try to work 
out a simple design of waterproof plywood. One 
model I’ve seen was like the large slant-top 
chests in which contractors keep tools, but only 
the back side was fastened permanently to up- 
rights, and the roof, both ends, and the front 
were all on hinges. There were rollers leading 
up from the water, and both upper and lower 
racks had rollers on their arms. With front, 
top, and ends swung open, canoes could be 
rolled right up onto their racks and left there 
right side up, then the hinged parts were closed 
and fastened with a padlock. The same plan 
might be even better if wider and lower to hold 
two canoes side by side. 

Still another plan, if the shore formation is 
suitable, is to build a T-shape shelter, like the 
one I mentioned above but extending out over 
the water with runways either side on which 
you could walk. Instead of racks, you can in- 
stall block-and-tackle arrangements, either with 
hooks to fit the thwarts of the canoes or web- 
bing slings to go over bow and stern, then sim- 
ply hoist the boats up under the roof without 
having to lift them by hand at all. 

There are any number of ways to make such 
a shelter, but these should give you some ideas. 
—J. A. E. 


Duck Boat for Rough Use 


Question: I want a duck boat suitable for 
hunting on Minnesota marshes and small streams. 
Would plywood or canvas over wood frames be 
the more durable? Can I handle a two-man 
model alone?—R. S. M., Minn. 


Answer: A duck boat of plywood will stand 
up under bottom rubbing better than a frame- 
work and canvas boat, although the latter will 
be satisfactory if you order a double or heavy 
service bottom. The two-man size in either type 
would work out better for hunting, even if you 
are using the boat alone a good deal of the time 
Another good proposition for such waters would 
be a short trapper’s type canoe, about 12 ft 
long, rather full-bodied, and low-ended. This is 
easy to handle alone, yet will take two men plus 
light gear. It’s a slightly more expensive type 
than the duck boat, but is growing more popular 
every year.—J. A. E. 
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TAKE A TIP FROM THE BIRDS. WHY CARRY 
POUNDS WHEN OUNCES ARE WARMER 


Order Yours Today 
PLEASE SPECIFY WEIGHT, HEIGHT, CHEST 
ILLUSTRATEO FOLOER ON REQUEST 


éddi- BAUER 
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tor 
beating aad Sehng i nse, Qesée und footie Sertboed 


don’t WORRY 


Why putupwith yearsof 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous appli- 
ance permits theopening 
toclose, yet holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely 
com fortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard padsorstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan 
and proof of results.Correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY 154 _ State St., Marshall, Mich. 















GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best chanent ‘boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 


Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 


Made to Measure pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
to catch a kle ir holds boot in place, and also 


acts as ar 
ACCEP I 'NO iMtT A TIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footw ear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.is St. Paul, Minnesota 








There’s Ducks for You—with a ‘‘KALAMAZOO”’ 


Bring home your limit with 
a alamazoo 1 extra 





tough folding duck boat, 
Swift, silent, steady. Non- 
Sinkable, Strong but light. 
Go anywhere Check as 
baggage. carry by hand or 
auto. Up or down in a jiffy. 
All sizes with your 
outboard Fully guaranteed, 
Write for free catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 











BIG MONEY BUILDING MEAD’S" 


NEW Portable OUTBOARD 
BOAT! 


Len this light, 50 Ib. tough, 
, seaworthy, po rtable 
Outboard ‘Ki- Yak! Og hy any- 
‘ where by hand or car. Safe, dependable, 
trouble-free re speed per horsepower, more 





— i 
ier 5 *] miles per gallon, MEAD’S perfected ‘metal 
Mead's , ribbed, cut-to-fit Construction Kit guarantees 
New Ml. success ful assembly quickly, easily, economi- 
OK-2 cally New 76 Ib. OK-4 uses oars, sail, motors 
9h p.¢ or les A “CK saddle ‘sail models from’ 20 Ibs. to 45 
it double ‘b lade Paddleor Oars now INCLUDED with your KI 
Y AK! Write for FREE illustrated circulars, iow Factory -To- You prices! 


15S0. Market, Dept.O-111 
CHICAGO, U. S&S. A. 
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ERE we to take two old prov- 
erbs, “Every dog has his day,” 
and “Every man is entitled to 
his day in court,” mix them 
well, cook in a quick oven, and serve 
hot, we'd get a verbal viand that reads 
roughly like this: “Every bona-fide breed 
of sporting dogs deserves at least a para- 
graph or two of recognition in a maga- 
zine like OutTpoor Lire.” With that idea 
in mind, I have described here, at vari- 
ous time in the last five years, the out- 
standing characteristics of all the set- 
ters and pointers and practically all the 
spaniels, together with those of the two 
best-known retrievers, the 
Chesapeake Bay and the Lab- 
rador. Even the clumber and 
Sussex spaniels, so rarely seen 
in this country that they are 
almost in the curiosity class, 
shared a write-up between 
them. Switching to hounds, 
the ever-popular beagle, fox- 
hound, greyhound, and dachs- 
hund, and the less popular 
bloodhound, Irish and Rus- 
sian wolfhounds, and Scottish 
deerhound have “strutted 
their brief hour” upon these 
pages. 

This list would seem to cov- 
er the sporting dog field pretty 
thoroughly, yet it is definitely 
incomplete in that it omits a 
number of exceedingly worth- 
while breeds that are little 
known because they have not 
been publicized as efficiently 
and persistently as some of 
their more fortunate fellows. 
Among these are two retriev- 
ers, the flat-coated and curly- 
coated. Suppose we summon 
them up in turn, and see what 
each has to say for himself. 

The flat-coat, being duly 
sworn, deposes and says he is 
one of the least-known breeds 
in America, and that this goes 
for all dogs, sporting or other- 
wise. His only rivals for the 
gun-dog obscurity prize, so he 
says, are the clumber and Sus- 
sex spaniels, already men- 
tioned; and even that pair of 
shrinking violets have had the 
benefit of more publicity than 
he. He goes on to say that his first re- 
corded ancestor was a dog named Wynd- 
ham, entered in the Birmingham, 
England, show of 1860 by one Braisford. 
This Wyndham dog aroused a deal of 
interest among the English sportsmen 
who saw him on the bench and in the 
ring, but when they inquired about his 
breeding his owner's replies were indefi- 
nite and noncommittal to an annoying, 
not to say suspicious, degree. But Brais- 
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ford was heard to mention at different 
times and to different people the Labra- 
dor retriever, which dates back to about 
1830, the St. Jot.n’s Newfoundland, the 
Gordon and Irish setters, the Russian 
tracker, which was later to be developed 
into the golden retriever, and the Scot- 
tish collie as among those roosting in 
the upper or lower branches of Wynd- 
ham’'s family tree, which by the way, is 
not a bit more densely or diversely pop- 
ulated than that of many another so- 
called “purebred” in the canine social 
register. 

Not only that. 


The flat-coat affirms 





"Rockhaven Tuck,"' golden retriever owned by Harold R. Ward of 
Mound, Minn. The breed is now getting active support in America 


that, in sporting dogs, actions speak 
louder than ancestry, and declares that 
from 1860 to the present day his family 
has made good in the water and on the 
marsh as a retriever of wildfowl and on 
the upland when worked on all sorts of 
feathered game, with pheasant as a 
specialty. All he asks, so he says, is a 
fair and equal chance to show his wares 
in the open market—a chance that has 
been denied him in this country up to 





Retrievers With a Future 


now, all through no fault of his own. 

During his testimony we have had a 
good chance to look him over and here 
is what we have seen: a sturdy-looking 
fellow of 60 lb. or more, wearing a long, 
well-feathered, slightly wavy but close- 
lying coat of black or liver that resists 
water as chilled steel resists a sledge 
hammer. In conformation he favors his 
forebear, the Labrador, but his coat 
makes him appear to be a heavier dog 
for his inches. His eyes, too, are much 
darker than those of the Labrador and 
his expression correspondingly softer 
As for disposition and intelligence, his 
friends and acquaintances (and 
it appears all his acquaintances 
are his friends) say he is an 
ideal house dog and pal. If they 
would say so more often, more 
emphatically, and more public- 
ly, Mr. Flat-coat contends the 
American sportsman might 
learn something to his advan- 
tage. With this final good-na- 
tured fling at his suppositious 
sponsors, the witness steps 
down from the stand with a 
cheerful wag of his “bushy” 
and gaily carried tail. 

Our next witness in his own 
behalf is the curly-coated re- 
triever. Like his cousin who 
has just finished testifying, he 
complains, albeit without ve- 
nom or ill will, that he’s For- 
gotten Dog No. 2 here in the 
states, and rates a better fate. 
Questioned as to his’ back- 
ground and history, he coughs 
a bit nervously before admit- 
ting that, like Topsy of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, apparently he 
“just growed.” But he adds that 
it is fairly well established that 
his progenitors included the 
English and Irish water span- 
iel, the so-called retrieving set- 
ter, the St. John’s Newfound- 
land (which makes him a dis- 
tant cousin of the flat-coat), 
and (order in the court!) the 
French poodle. It is the latter, 
he declares, that gave him the 
extremely tightly curled coat 
that is the pride and joy and 
that makes him undaunted by 
the iciest of water and the 
harshest and most aggressive of briers 
His Newfoundland ancestor, he avers, 
was brought to England in or about 
1835 with a load of salt cod, and adds 
with a wry smile that, as far as th 
United States is concerned, his breed 
has been salted down almost as effect- 
ively as the fish and kept in cold stor 
age for a much longer period of time 
In which respect, as in certain others, he 
and the flat-coat have considerable i 
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common in the way of just grievances. 


When it comes to earning his bed and 
board, he makes little claim to being 
anything more than an A-1 duck dog, 
but shines socially as a faithful and 
exceptionally likable companion and pal. 
Incidentally he is so efficient a watch- 
man that the English gypsies prefer 
him to all other dogs as a guardian for 
their camps. 

In costume and make-up, in addition 
to his snappy, curly coat of liver or 
black, he has black or dark-brown eyes, 
a rather short tail covered with charac- 
teristic tight curls, and the alert air 
and trim, cobby conformation common 
to nearly all the retrievers. Like the 
flat-coat, he made his professional début 
as a distinct breed at the Birmingham 
show, but a year earlier, in 1859. 

It must be understood that the lack 
of organized sponsorship for these two 
dogs here in the United States in no way 
affects their standing as distinct and 
officially recognized breeds; for each is 
as truly purebred and as thoroughly 
standardized as other sporting dogs in 
spite of their comparatively recent or- 
igin. Like John Alden’s Priscilla, of 
Puritan days, their owners and breed- 
ers have, to all intents and purposes, 
sat back and said “Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John?” but with far less 
satisfactory results. In England, on the 
other hand, both breeds have their 
specialty clubs, and for that reason both 
ere far more widely known and used 
there than on this side of the Atlantic. 

And now, before we close the retriever 
account for the time being, and begin 
balancing the books, we must consider 
one more member of the family—and an 
up-and-coming one. His given name is 
“he Golden,” and, far more fortunate 
than his flat-coat and curly-coat breth- 
ren, he is not obliged to paddle his own 
canoe when it comes to collecting credit 
for what he can do and the way he can 
do it. For he is now backed and is being 
actively publicized by an officially or- 
ganized group, the Golden Retriever 
Club of America. 

Scored for personal appearance, the 
golden is tops or thereabouts. In addi- 
tion to the wavy, richly colored coat that 
has given him his name, he is almost 
ideal in size (55 to 68 lb. in weight and 
from 21 to 24 in. at the shoulder), with 
soft, dark eyes and a kindly expression 
that indicate a “sunny disposish.” In a 
word, he’s a lot of dog with a lot of what, 
in humans, we call charm. 


IS origin, in sharp distinction from 

that of other retrievers, is a matter 
of cuthentic record. He is the direct 
descendant of the Russian tracker, al- 
ready referred to in this write-up, with 
but a single outcross. The outsider was 
bloodhound, used to intensify the 
golden’s scenting ability and reduce his 
ice; for the tracker was a tremendous 
fellow, frequently standing 30 in. at the 
shoulder and tipping the beam at 100 Ib. 
or more. But he was nobody’s fool. It 
has been pretty well established that he 
was so intelligent and so admirably 
adapted to stand the long, hard winters 
on the Russian steppes, that the shep- 
herds often left their dogs in sole charge 
of the flocks for months at a time. In 
such cases the man would build a shel- 
ter for dog and sheep, provide an ample 
supply of food, and leave the tracker 
ind his charges to their own devices 
until the return of spring. Coming from 
that sort of stock, the golden has a right 
to be good. 

Well, this month’s little story should 
just about ring down the curtain on the 
big parade of sporting dogs. But you 
never can tell._—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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AUG. 26, 1941 
ALLEGHENY SAM 
WINS 
First, All-Age Stakes 
SASKATCHEWAN 
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ALLEGHENY SAM 




















Allegheny Sam 
with his trainer 
and handler, 
Dewey English. 
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FED 


DOG FOOD 


This great dog, a futurity winner last year and now a winner 
in fast all-age company is but one of many top circuit field trial dogs 
fed and conditioned on Hunt Club. Allegheny Sam’s trainer, Dewey 
English says: “I use Hunt Club as the basis of all my conditioning 
and sincerely recommend Hunt Club as a builder of bottom, endur- 
ance and finish.” 


Feed your dog on Hunt Club! For this health-and-vigor-giving 
food has everything needed to build the condition and stamina that 
keep a dog right out in front at the end of along hard day. With an 
abundance of vitamins, minerals, meat and milk, one pound of 
Hunt Club has the feeding value of 3 pounds of fresh meat. And 
dogs like its fresh, appetizing flavor. At your feed store or grocer’s. 











He Barks! He No Barks!! | 
Anti-Bark Bridle a a 


Stops Barking and neigh- . 
bors’ complaints. Easy on , 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance - 

against killing sheep and poultry “g 


Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
DON’T SPAY 


DONT SPAY 7/0 MIX 


KEEPS DOGS AWAY WHILE FEMALE IS IN SEASON 






Simply pat NIX on back and tail once a day and you can 

Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name I exercise your dog without danger. NIX is 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00, i harmless Wash off before mating 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1.50. igh for full period plus free sample If 
Court Decisions Against Barking Dogs fter imple you are not fully satisfied, return 
WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO..,Dept. ., Norwich, Conn. sed re ir bottle and your money will be refunded. 








Ask your dealer or send $1.00 for bottle postpaid. 
—— FREE SAMPLE" 
Use coupon or ask your dealer to get it for you | 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 











Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co., Abington, Mass., Dept.D-11 
year Sirs: Please send me, all chagges@ Paid, one regular | 
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Crown offers low-cost, long | 
| with free sample of good for fair trial. En | 
| se find on 


and pens. Get Crown's big closed plea fir $1.00 tm. eash, e¢ or money order. If 
es ew « log after using free sample@ M fully satisfied, 1 will return, | 
— pap ~y oe t oo | unused, regular bettie ®f NIX and receive my $1.00 back. 
: e today 
CROWN IRON WORKS CO. | Name nt AMAR: 0c -ccccccccccsccsccvcccessesece seccee 
1379 Tyler Street W.E Address... dss» Joccevescesccessocsoccosseosesnooeseoeeeses a 
Minneapolis, Minnesota se ee es es ee ee ee 
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BYSTANDER! I cot worms, 
re I was born! And the 


worms nearly got me—till the Master caught on 
and gave me Sergeant's PUPPY CAPSULES. 
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the pups come—with S 
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AND SAFETY 
INATRUNK VENTILATOR 
Dogs ride in comfort in trunk, 
Air caretully and properly 
*OSITIVELY NO 
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TER. No hatr, dirt, and odor 
on seats, cushions, floor or 
clothes. Dogssafely protected 
by accurately adjustable vents 
for cold or hot weather. Trunk 
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Coon and Combination 
Open and silent 
Rabbit and Beagle 
Trial allowed. Mc 
Guarantee. Bargain pr 
alog free. 


DIXIE KENNELS 
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White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

Sor catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 78) 


Speckled Trout (7”-20), Rainbow Trout (8”= 


20) clear-water streams of Pickens, Oconee, 
and Greenville Counties closed. Black Bass 
and all other game fish (no limits). In Lake 
Murray: Trout and Black Bass (6”-10). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting, state $3.10, county of 
res. $1.10; fishing $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15.25; fishing $5.25, 2-day $1.10. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Hunting: Deer (1) Meade, Lawrence, Pen- 


nington, Custer, and Fall River Counties open 
until 20th; rest of state closed entire month. 
Elk (1) Pennington, Custer and Fall River Coun- 
ties open until 20th; rest of state closed entire 
month. Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits) open entire 
month. Warning: Rabbit hunting by nonres. pro- 
hibited. Pheasant (5) Roberts, Marshall, Day, 
Brown, Grant, Codington, Clark, Spink, Beadle, 
Hamlin, Deuel, Kingsbury, Brookings, Miner, 
Sanborn, Hanson, Davison, Aurora, Brule, Charles 
Mix, Douglas, Bon Homme, Hutchinson, Greg- 
ory and Tripp Counties, and part of Lyman 
County open until 19th; Lake, Moody, McCook, 
Minnehaha, Turner, Lincoln, Yankton, Clay, 
Union, McPherson, Edmunds, Faulk, Hand, Buf- 
falo, and Jerauld Counties, and parts of Todd 
and Bennett Counties open until 4th; rest of 
state closed entire month. Fishing: Bluegill, 
Crappie (no size-15). Black Bass, Wall-eyed 
and Northern Pike, Pickerel (no size-aggregate 
8). Perch, Bullhead (no size-aggregate 50). All 
other protected fish (no size-aggregate 15). Li- 
censes: Res.: Small game $1; deer $5; elk $5; 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Deer $25; elk $35; small 
game $20; fishing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Wildcat, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Squirrel (8). Opens 25th: Grouse (3), Quail 
(10), Rabbit, Opossum, Raccoon, Gray Fox (no 
limits). Red Fox (no limit) opens 25th; many 
counties closed. Fishing: Black Bass (11”-8). 
Wall-eye Pike, Sauger (15”-5). Muskellunge 
(20”-5). White and Black Crappie (8”~15). 
Rock Bass (no size-15). Warmouth Bass (no 


size-20). White and Yellow Bass (10”-15). 
Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-25). Catfish, Buffalo 
(15”-none). Drum (10”-none). Sturgeon, 
Spoonbill (30”-none). Bullhead, Gar, Grinnel, 


Sucker, Mullet, Red Horse, Black Horse, Shad, 
Herring, Carp, Eel (no limits). (Aggregate 
catch on fish on which there is a catch limit, 
25). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; 
fishing 1-day 50 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15, 
2-day $5; fishing $5, 3-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelet (no limits). Bear (1) opens 16th; 
closed entire month south in Hardin and Liberty 
Counties and part of Brewster County. Deer (2; 
Brown County 1; blacktail or mule deer west of 
Pecos River 1), Wild Turkey (3; some counties 
2) opens 16th; some counties closed entire month. 
Squirrel (10; some counties no limits) open 
entire month Peccary (2) opens 16th. Fishing: 
Black Bass (11”-15). Crappie or White Perch 
(7"-15). Bream, Goggle-eye (no size-35; ag- 
gregate 50). Warning: There are many county 
and local seasons and regulations for both hunt- 
ing and fishing; be sure to consult local author- 
ities. This year’s session of the legislature 
passed 105 new laws, probably all of local ap- 
plication, relative to fishing and hunting. This 
new legislation had not been compiled at time 
of going to press; consult local authorities or 
Game, Fish, and Oyster Commission, Austin, 
for possible changes in foregoing seasons and 


to press, but there may be open seasons in No- 
vember. Consult Dept. of Fish and Game, Salt 
Lake City, for dates and regulations. Fishing: 
Catfish and common fish in designated waters 
only (7”-none). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and 
hunting $4; deer $3; game birds $2; fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Small game and fishing $10; deer $20; 
fishing $3. None required for predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear, Cottontail Rabbit (no limits). 
Hare, Rabbit (3). Raccoon (15 a season). Deer 
(1) opens 21st. Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5; 
Lake Champlain 10”-7). Pike-Perch, Pickerel, 


Muskalonge (12”-25 lb.) Smelt (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $2; hunt- 
ing $1.25; fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Fishing and 


hunting $15.50; hunting $12.50; fishing $5.15, 


14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Woodchuck (no limit). Note: Sea- 
sons on other game had not been established at 
time of going to press, but it is probable that 
there will be open seasons in some counties on 
deer, bear, raccoon, and opossum, and on up- 
land game birds. Consult Commission of Game 
and Inland Fisheries, Richmond, for dates and 


regulations. Fishing: Black Bass (west of Blue 
Ridge Mts. 10”-10; east of Blue Ridge Mts. 
12”-10). Rock Bass (6”-15). Pike (no size-20). 


Crappie or Silver Perch, Bream, Sunfish (no 
size-aggregate 25). Note: Special regulations 
in state ponds; consult Commission of Game 
and Inland Fisheries. Licenses: Res.: State, 
small game and fishing $3, small game $2.50, big 
game $1 additional; fishing $2. County of res., 
hunting (except elk) and fishing $1; elk $1 ad- 
ditional. Nonres.: Small game and fishing 
$15.50, big game $2.50 additional; 2-day hunt- 
ing license not good for big game or water- 
fowl, $5; elk $5 additional; fishing $5, 2-day $1. 


WASHINGTON 


Hunting: Chinese Pheasant (3), Hungarian 
Partridge (5), Quail (10) open on 2nd, 3rd, 9th, 
10th, and 11th only. Bear, eastern Washington 
closed entire month; western Washington (2) 
open entire month, except that Clallam, Jeffer- 
son, and Pacific Counties are closed from 2nd 
to 11th inclusive. Elk (1) Asotin, Chelan, Co- 
lumbia, Garfield, Kittitas, Wala Walla, and 
Yakima Counties and parts of Clallam, Jeffer- 
son, and Pacific Counties open 2nd to 11th; rest 
of state closed entire month. Cottontail and 
Snowshoe Rabbit (aggregate 5; in Clark and 
San Juan Counties and on Whidby Island in 
Island County no limits) open on 2nd and 3rd 
and from 9th to end of month. Licenses: Res.: 
State, fishing and hunting $3; county, fishing 
and hunting $1.50. Nonres.: 
hunting $25; state, fishing $5; county $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Opens 11th: Quail (6), 
Preston Counties closed; Cottontail Rabbit 
(4); Raccoon (2); Opossum (no limits). Open 
until 29th: Gray, Black, and Fox Squirrel (4); 
Ruffed Grouse (3). Wild Turkey (1) open un- 
til 15th in Berkeley, Grant, Hampshire, Hardy, 
Morgan, Pocahontas, Randolph, Tucker, and 
Nicholas Counties, and parts of Greenbrier, 
Webster, and Monroe Counties; rest of state 
closed entire month. Fishing: Black Bass 
(10”-8; in designated waters 9”-8). Perch other 
than white perch, Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike 
(12”—none). Muskalonge (15”—none). Rock 
Bass, Crappie, Bluegill and Red-bellied Sunfish 
(5"-25, aggregate 75). Channel and Blue Cat- 


Tucker and 


State, fishing and | 








limits. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2; fishing fish, White Perch (10’-15). White and Yellow 
with artif. bait $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $25; Sucker, Red Horse (10”-aggregate 15). Warn- 
fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. License required of ing: There are special regulations for some 
nonres. for predators, and of res, if hunting waters; consult local authorities or Conser- 
predators outside own courty. vation Commission, before fishing. Licenses: 

Res.: Fishing and hunting $2. Nonres.: Fish- 
UTAH ing and hunting $15; fishing $5, 1-day $1. 

Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, WISCONSIN 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Elk (1) under 
special permit in designated areas only 7th to Hunting: Deer (1) open 22nd to 30th in 
16th. Note: Seasons on quail and pheasant had Adams, Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, Burnett, 
not been definitely established at time of going (Continued on next page) 
—_ asl 
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Chippewa, Clark, Douglas, Eau Claire, Flor- 
ence, Forest, Iron, Jackson, Juneau, Langlade, 
Lincoln, Marathon, Marinette, Monroe, Oconto, 
Oneida, Polk, Price, Rusk, Sawyer, Shawano, 
Taylor, Vilas, Washburn, and Wood Counties 
south of State Highway 73 and west of Wis- 
consin River, and in towns of Saratoga and 
Grand Rapids, and in parts of Columbia and 
Sauk Counties; rest of state closed entire 
month. Note: Special archery season on deer 
in designated counties open until 2nd. Ruffed 
Grouse (4), Prairie Chicken, Sharptailed Grouse 
(4), Pheasant (2), Hungarian Partridge (4) 
open until 7th in designated counties. Bob- 
white Quail (4) open 3rd to 7th in designated 
counties. Woodchuck (no limit) open entire 
month. Snowshoe Hare (5; designated counties 
no limit), Cottontail Rabbit (5), Jackrabbit (5) 
Milwaukee County closed; rest of state open 
entire month. (Daily aggregate all hare and 
rabbit, except in counties having no limit on 
snowshoe hare, 5). Gray and Fox Squirrel (5), 
Gray Raccoon (2) open entire month in desig- 
nated counties; rest of state closed entire 
month. Red Fox (no limit) Milwaukee County 
closed; rest of state open entire month. Fishing: 
Black Bass (10”-7; boundary waters 10”-6; 
outlying waters 10”-10). White Bass (7”-25; 
boundary waters 7”-10). Rock Bass (7”-25; 
boundary waters 5”-15 in aggregate with sun- 
fishes). Sunfishes (6”—25; boundary waters 5”- 
15 in aggregate with rock bass). Crappie (7”- 
25 in inland waters in aggregate with calico, 
silver, and strawberry bass; boundary waters 
7”-15). Pickerel (18”-7; boundary waters 16”— 
10). Catfish (14”-15; boundary waters 14”- 
none). Perch (6”—25; boundary waters no lim- 
its). Calico, Silver, and Strawberry Bass (7”- 
25 in aggregate with crappie in inland waters). 
Bullhead (no size-25; boundary waters 7”—40). 
Wall-eyed Pike (13”-7; in Long Lake, Fond 
du Lac County 13”-3; boundary waters 13”-8). 
Muskellunge (30”-1). Shovel-nosed Sturgeon 
(20” dressed-10) in Lake Pepin and Mississippi 
River only. Aggregate catch limits: Inland 
waters: Black Bass, Wall-eyed Pike, and Pick- 
erel, 15; all game fish, 30. Boundary waters: 
All fish except perch, catfish, and bullhead, 30. 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, Deer $1 additional; 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $25, including 
deer $50; fishing $3. Fishing license not re- 
quired of either res. or nonres. for outlying 
waters. 


WYOMING 


Hunting: Elk (1) Carbon County and part of 
Albany County open until 16th; Park County 
and parts of Lincoln and Sublette Counties open 
until 15th; Big Horn, Johnson, Sheridan, Hot 
Springs, and Washakie Counties open until 
llth; rest of state closed entire month. Deer 
(1) Crook and Weston Counties open until 20th; 
parts of Albany and Carbon Counties open until 
16th; parts of Park and Sublette Counties open 
until 15th; Big Horn, Johnson, Sheridan, Hot 
Springs, and Washakie Counties and parts of 
Fremont and Natrona Counties open until 11th; 
part of Natrona County open until 10th; rest of 
state closed entire month. Moose (1), Moun- 
tain Sheep (1) only Park and Sublette Counties 
open until 15th; rest of state closed entire 
month. Bear (1) open until 15th. Ring-necked 
Pheasant (3) Big Horn, Washakie, and Goshen 
Counties and parts of Fremont and Park Coun- 
ties open entire month; Platte County and part 
of Fremont County open until 15th; Sheridan 
County open until 2nd; rest of state closed en- 
tire month. Hungarian Partridge (3) Sheridan 
County open Ist and 2nd only; Johnson County 
open Ist only; rest of state closed entire month. 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $5; game birds only 
$2; permit for additional bear $5. Nonres.: 
Hunting $50; deer only $20; permit for 2 ad- 
ditional bears $25; game birds only $10. 


Canada 
ALBERTA 


Hunting: Wolf, Cougar, Wolverine, Rabbit 
(no limits). Deer (1). Moose (1), Caribou (1), 
Bear (1 of each species) open entire month. Elk 
(1) open entire month in Pembina-Brazeau Elk 
Preserve and adjacent areas, and in Pincher 
Creek Elk Area; rest of province closed. Hun- 
garian Partridge (15) open until 29th south of 
Athabasca River and south of north boundary 
of Township 72 only; rest of province closed. 
Fishing: Pike, Pickerel (no size-15), Perch, 
Goldeye (no size-aggregate 25) (aggregate of 
pike, pickerel, perch, and goldeye, 25). Dolly 
Varden Trout (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Big 

(Continued on next page) 
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POWER YOUR PAL WITH PARD, THE FULL, 


Want a real companion? A hustler afield ...a 
healthy, happy worker? Then give your dog all 
the breaks a nutritionally balanced ration can 
bring—feed him Pard. For Pard packs what it 
takes—all the food elements, minerals, and vita- 
mins dogs must have for stamina, health, and 


energy. 


What Pard is has been proved by what Pard 
has done for generation after generation of dogs. 
At Swift’s Kennels, not one member of 5 Pard- 
fed generations ever experienced listlessness, ex- 
cessive shedding, diarrhea, or any diet-caused 
ailment. And, brother, they’ve had energy, good 
looks, and health to burn! Put 
your dog in A-1 condition— 
and keep him there—on Pard. 







SAFE RATION! 











Make sure of your dog’s 


health by using these 
reliable products 
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KEEP YOUR DOGS 


NEMA 


WORM CAPSULES 


+ Use Nema Capsules to remove 


large roundworms and hook- 
worms. Effective—Dependable. 
F K E b Send for Nema 

booklet No. 652. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk 8-55-L 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 






















WORLD'S LARGEST INDUSTRIAL 
FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES. 
Pard research and tests 
are conducted by experts 
in the Swift Nutritional 
Research Laboratories. 
All Pard used in the Gen- 
eration Feeding Studies 
is canned Pard of the same 
quality as sold retail. 


SWIFT & COMPANY'S 
NUTRITIONALLY 
EVEL Le dem lelem tele) 





When 


Your Dog 


begins to 


Scratch 


You Owe Him 





Relief € 7 

Don't blame the weather or 4 
animal nature when your — . 
dog scratches and sheds his coat continuously. It 
isn't nature's way at all 

A dog's blood may be continually affected by im- 
purities produced by the restraint of domestic life, 
improper food, lack of natural exercise and impaired 
elimination. These conditions act to set up an intense 
irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. No wonder 
he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment. 

He looks to you for help and you can give it— 
quickly 


Rex Hunters Dog Powders provide blood tonic ele- 
ments and a reconstructive for dogs of all breeds, any 
age. Given regularly on Saturday each week they act 
to quickly relieve disor@érs due £6 lack’ of proper con- 
ditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, listless- 
ness, poor appetite, bad breath and skin irritations. 
They work to make your pet happier, healthier and 
more contented 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders are for sale at le ding Devs 


Stores, Pet and Sport Shops at 25c and $1.00. Their wel 

di pig aol action ame yuld show a quick. effect You may ne an 

ane yw he fine ar dog can be until you nave tried them. 
sk for. Rex Hunters Dog Powders . ep Dogs Fit. 














YOUR DOG 





COMPLETE Feeding 


FED handy TI-O-GA Dog Food Pellets 

on hunting trips to save time, fuss and 
bother. Dogs Jike this scientifically 
formulated ration, balanced and proved 
to give your dog extra zip and go. 
Makes a complete meal, easier to serve. 
No supplementary feeding required. 
Carry TI1-O-GA pellets loose in your 
pocket for rewarding dogs. (Dogs love 
‘em.) Exclusive “Positive Bite” shape 
encourages your dog to chew TI-O-GA 
pellets. Checks gulping. See vour dealer 
today for TI-O-GA Dog Food Pellets. 

BALORATIONS, INC. 

Division of Tioga Mills Ine. 

Dept. OL-1141, Waverly, N. Y. 


200 Davis St.. San Francisco, Calif. 


TI-O-GA 
















MEAL * PELLETS *« PUPPY FOOD 
The Complete Foods 





Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Degs Away While Females are in Season 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid 

Pierpont Products Company, Dept. !!, 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 











“KIBBLES: 
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We've found the flavor secret for a dry 
dog food! Meat scraps, cereals, vitamins, 
food minerals are concentrated in a new deli- 
cious way in this crisp low-cost food. Now you 
can keep your dog healthier and save up to half 
on feeding costs! Mix with table left-overs. 
Watch him go for it! Miller's Dog Foods, 1139 
State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


ASK YOUR DOG FOOD DEALER FOR 


“*MILLER’S KIBBLES*’ 
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game $2, special elk license $5; game birds $2; 
fishing $2.25, required only for waters frequented 
by trout, grayling, and Rocky Mountain white- 
fish. Nonres.: Hunting $50; special elk license 
$50; game birds $25, fishing $2.25. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Bear, except White or Kermodei 
| (grizzly 1; other species 3). Deer (Eastern 
| District 2; Western District 3). Caribou (2; 
designated areas 1) Eastern District north of 
C. P. R. open entire month; rest of province 
closed. Moose (1) Eastern District: Atlin, 
Fort George, Peace River, Cariboo, and Omi- 
neca Electoral Districts; the part of Skeena 
District in Eastern District; Kamloops Elec- 
toral District north of mainline of C. P. R.; 
part of Lillooet Electoral District north of 51st 
parallel and east of Fraser River open entire 
month; Electoral District of Fernie and part 
of Electoral District of Columbia open until 
15th; rest of Eastern District closed entire 
month. Western District: Electoral District of 
Mackenzie north of 5ist parallel open entire 
month; rest of Western District closed. Moun- 
tain Sheep (2; designated areas 1) only desig- 
nated areas of Eastern District open until 15th; 
rest of province closed entire month. Mountain 
Goat (2) Eastern District, and Western Dis- 
trict except Vancouver Island, open entire 
month. Elk (1) Eastern District: Parts of 
Similkamien and South Okanagan Electoral 
Districts east of Okanagan Lake and River 
open entire month; Fernie Electoral District 
and part of Columbia Electoral District open 
until 15th; rest of province closed entire 
month. California Quail (10) Eastern District: 
| Parts of Electoral Districts of North and South 
| Okanagan and Similkamien open until 15th; 
rest of Eastern District closed entire month. 
Western District open entire month. Ruffed 
Grouse (6) most of Western District open un- 
til 9th; rest of province closed entire month. 
Pheasant (Eastern District 4, some Electoral 
Districts 2; Western District 3) Electoral Dis- 
tricts of Salmon Arm, Kamloops, and North and 
South Okanagan, and parts of Electoral Dis- 
tricts of Similkamien, Cariboo, and Lillooet in 
Eastern District open until 15th; rest of East- 
ern District closed entire month. Western Dis- 
trict open entire month. Note: There are many 
designated closed areas in districts that have 
| open seasons; be sure to consult local author- 
ities before hunting. Fishing: Salmon (8”= 
| nontidal waters 5, grilse counted in trout catch; 
tidal waters 8”-none). Trout (8”-15 in ag- 
gregate with salmon grilse, but not more than 
3 steelhead over 5 lb.) open in non-tidal wa- 
ters of Vancouver Island District, in Kootenai 
District, and in streams of Northern District 
until 14th; all other waters open entire month. 
Black Bass (no size-15). Note: Some waters 
open to steelhead fishing entire year. Most 
waters open to Dolly Varden Trout fishing 
entire year. Warning: There are many special 
seasons and regulations for designated waters; 
consult Game Commission, Vancouver, before 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Big game and birds 
$6; fishing $1, required only for nontidal 
waters south of 52nd parallel. Nonres. Alien: 
All game and fish $50; all game except pheasant 
$25; additional trophy fees for big-game ani- 
mals; fishing $5, or $1 a day. Nonres. Cana- 
dian: All game and fish $15; fishing $5. 


| MANITOBA 


Hunting: Caribou, Moose, Deer (1 of either) 
part of province south of C. P. R., Winnipeg 
to Edmonton line, and west of Red River, open 
24th to 29th only; rest of province open 24th to 
30th. Licenses: Res.: Moose or caribou $5, deer 
$2.50. Nonres. British Subject: Big game $25. 
Nonres. Alien: Big game $40. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Wildcat, Fox, Raccoon, Rabbit (no 
limits). Deer (2) Grand Manan, Campobello, 
and Deer Islands open until 15th to bona-fide 
res. only; rest of province open entire month to 
both res. and nonres. Fishing: Striped Bass 
(12”-none). Black Bass (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting: Deer and game birds $2. Fish- 
| ing: Crown Land Waters $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 
| ing: Deer and bear $10. Fishing: Salmon, trout, 
pickerel and bass $15; 7-day $5—both include 
wife and members of family under 18, 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Rabbit, Hare, Fox, 
Raccoon (no limits). Deer (2) open until 15th. 
| Fishing: Striped Bass (no size—-nontidal waters 








30, but not more than 20 lb.; in tidal waters of 
Annapolis River between Annapolis and Bridge- 
town 16”-5). Licenses: Res.: Big game $2, fish- 
ing, not required. Nonres.: Big game and birds, 
except woodcock and snipe, $50; deer $25; small 
game and birds, except woodcock and snipe, 
$15; woodcock and snipe $25; fishing $5. 


ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limit). Deer (1) 
north of mainline of C. N. R., designated open 
area south of C. N. R. and north of French and 
Mattawa Rivers and Lake Nipissing, designated 
open area including parts of districts of Mani- 
toulin, Algoma, and Sudbury, open until 25th; 
St. Joseph’s and Manitoulin Islands open 10th 
to 25th; designated open areas south of French 
and Mattawa Rivers open 3rd to 18th; rest of 
province closed entire month. Moose (1) north 
of mainline of C. N. R., designated open area 
south of C. N. R. and north of French and Mat- 
tawa Rivers and Lake Nipissing, and designated 
open area including parts of districts of Mani- 
toulin, Algoma, and Sudbury open until 25th; 
St. Joseph’s and Manitoulin Islands open 10th 
to 25th; rest of province closed entire month. 
Partridge (5) Essex and Kent Counties and 
designated townships closed; rest of province 
open 3rd to 12th only. English Ring-necked 
Pheasant (5) open 7th and 8th only on Pelee 
Island only; special license, fee $5, required. 
Fishing: Maskinonge (24-2), Black Bass (10”- 
6) River St. Clair, Lake St. Clair, Detroit 
River, and Lake Erie open entire month; all 
other waters closed. Lake Trout, Whitefish (no 
size-5) Lake Nipigon, the Great Lakes, Geor- 
gian Bay, North Channel, Bay of Quinte, River 
St. Lawrence, and north and west of and in- 
cluding the French and Mattawa Rivers and 
Lake Nipissing open entire month; rest of 
province opens 16th, except parts of Parry 
Sound, Muskoka, Haliburton, Renfrew, South 
Nipissing, and North Hastings, which open on 
6th. Open entire month: Yellow Pickerel 
(13”-8), Pike (no size-8), Sturgeon (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting: Moose $6, deer $4, 
small game $1; fishing, not required. Nonres.: 
Hunting: Moose, deer, bear, rabbit, birds $41; 
deer, bear, rabbit, birds $25.75; bear, rabbit, 
birds $15.50; fishing $5.50, 3-day $2, family li- 
cense $8. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). Licenses: Res., 
$1; nonres., hunting $10. 


QUEBEC 


Hunting: Bear, Hare, Fox, Raccoon (no lim- 
its) open entire month. Moose (1) Saguenay 
Section open until 14th; Gaspesian Section open 
until 19th; Montreal Section open until 24th; 
Eastern Townships Section closed entire 
month. Deer (1) Saguenay section open until 
14th; Gaspesian Section open until 19th; Mon- 
treal Section open until 24th; Eastern Town- 
ships Section open entire month. Caribou (1) 
Gaspe North, Gaspe South, and Bonaventure 
Counties open until 19th; rest of province 
closed entire month. Fishing: Open entire 
month: Eel (20”—none), Pickerel (15”—none), 
Smelt (no limits), Sturgeon (St. Lawrence wa- 
ters 28”, other waters 36”-none). Open until 
9th: Whitefish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1; fishing $1, good for wife and chil- 
dren under 18, required only for lakes and 
salmon rivers. Nonres.: Hunting $26; migra- 
tory birds $10.50; bear $5.25; fishing $10, 3-day 
$2, 7-day family $5. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Hunting: Barren Land Caribou (2) open 
entire month. Moose, Deer, Woodland Caribou, 
Elk (1 moose or 1 elk, or 2 caribou, or 2 deer, 
or 1 caribou and 1 deer) south of Township 34 
closed entire month; rest of province opens 15th. 
Spruce Grouse, Ptarmigan (aggregate 5) open 
entire month. Fishing: Pickerel (15”), Pike 
(12”) (aggregate 12). Perch, Goldeye (no size- 
aggregate 20). Black Bass (10”-5). Licenses: 
Res.: Big game $5; game birds $2; fishing, 
trout waters $2, nontrout waters $1. Nonres 
Alien: Big game $40; game birds $25. Nonres. 
Canadian: Big game $25, game birds $10. Non- 
res.: Fishing $5, 1-week $3, 2-day $1.50, family 
$10, 1-month $5. Special license to hunt cock 
pheasant, $1. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may 
(Continued on next page) 
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e THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG e 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Dog Craves Water 


Question: My 11-year-old fox terrier craves 
water all the time, and will drink quarts of it in 
a day, making her kidneys act about every 30 
minutes. I’ve tried taking the water from her 
and letting her have a drink only occasionally, 
but she begs and cries for it—JL. A. Okla. 


Answer: Excessive drinking of water may 
be due to some kidney disorder, or possibly 
some other internal disturbance. Add 1 tbsp. 
lime water to the drinking water, and give her 
one 714-grain tablet of calcium mandelate twice 
a day. It’s advisable to have your local vet- 
erinarian examine the dog.—J. R. K. 


Wart Near Eye 


My springer spaniel is developing 
How can I treat it?— 


Question: 
a wart over one eye. 
E. R. C., Nev. 


Answer: You might try applying a 1 percent 
yellow mercuric-oxide ointment to the growth 
twice a day. If this doesn’t help, consult your 
local veterinarian, since he will probably have 
to perform an operation.—J. R. K. 


Teeth Coming Out 


Question: My 4%%-year-old cocker spaniel is 
having trouble with his teeth, although he seems 
in good health otherwise. I have taken out 
three of the teeth, and now another is loose. 
Also, tartar forms on them, but when I have 
cleaned this off occasionally the teeth look 
sound and white underneath.—G. C. H., West 
Virginia. 


Answer: It may be that your dog has a 
pyorrhea condition. Mix 1 tsp. sodium per- 
borate in 1 glass water; saturate some cotton 
with this and apply to the gums twice a day. 
After 1 week of this treatment, reduce to once 
a day. Have the tartar removed from the teeth. 
Give the dog 1 tsp. cod-liver oil with viosterol 
every day, and add % tsp. calcium gluconate to 
his food once a day.—/J. R. K. 


Thunderstorms Cause Fits 


Question: My 3-year-old female fox terrier 
gets fits, in the form of violent panting, dur- 
ing thunderstorms. They seem to last for an 
hour after a storm passes, and nothing we can 
do will calm her.—E. F., New York. 


Answer: Many dogs become nervous during 
thunderstorms. Try giving the dog ™% grain 
phenobarbital when a storm occurs, repeating 
the dose in 1 hour if necessary.—J. R. K 


Distemper in Kennels 


Question: One of my foxhounds shows 
symptoms of distemper. He can hardly run, has 
almost quit eating, coughs quite a bit, and has a 
discharge from his nostrils. I have several 
other hounds, and some of them are beginning 
to act the same way. If this is distemper, how 
can I treat it and keep it from spreading?— 


J. WW. R.. Bee. 


Answer: I believe your dogs have distem- 
per. The symptoms you mention are usually 
evident in that disease, and there is also a loss 
of weight, rise in temperature, diarrhea, and 
nervous symptoms. 

Keep the sick dogs separated from well ones, 
letting the former have a warm, dry place that 
is properly ventilated, with access to sunlight. 
Serum should be given along with medicinal 


treatment. It will be necessary to have a vet- 
erinarian give the serum injections. Good 
nursing is important too. Give the dogs 1% tsp. 
brandy in 1 tsp. honey four times a day, and *% 
aspirin tablet every 4 hours. Keep their nos- 
trils clean, and bathe their eyes with a warm 2 
percent boric-acid solution twice a day.— 


j. & H. 


Nervous Pup 


Question: I have a 5-month-old Scottie, and 
seem to have trouble housebreaking her, al- 
though she learns other things quickly. She 


is not shy, but when I reach down to pet her 
she wets the floor.—F. S., Ohio. 


Answer: Your puppy should overcome this 
nervousness in time. Be very patient with her. 
Watch her very closely, and when she attempts 
this habit, pick her up immediately and take 
her out. Feed her at regular hours, and take 
her out at regular intervals.—J. R. K 


Pointer Has Catarrh 


Question: About 8 months ago my pointer 
bitch developed some form of catarrh. She eats 
and feels well, but thick yellow mucus fills her 
nasal passages, and she blows it out violently 
She does not cough or sneeze. Since she seems 
generally healthy I have tried to keep her in 
good condition, hoping the trouble would go 
away, but it’s getting worse.—E. C. B., West 
Virginia. 

Answer: I suggest that you inject 2 or 3 
drops of argyrol in the nostrils twice a day for 
1 week; then use mineral oil instead. Give her 
1 tbsp. cod-liver oil with viosterol daily, and 5 
grains potassium iodide in her drinking water 
every day. It’s advisable also to have the head 
examined by X ray.—J. R. K 


Keeping Food Cost Down 


Question: I have been feeding my golden 
retriever chopped meat mixed with brown 
bread, but the price of meat is going up so that 
I can give him very little of it. Can I feed him 
something else less expensive without harming 
him?—R. L., Manitoba. 


Answer: It's not necessary to buy expensive 
cuts of meat; cheaper cuts are quite all right 
so long as they're fresh. Head meat can be 
used, also cooked beef heart and liver can be 
substituted occasionally. Mix the meat with 
stale whole-wheat bread or shredded-wheat 
biscuit and some cooked vegetables. Some 
milk may be given daily.—J. R. K 





Fishing and 
Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 94) 


be hunted in certain sections under special li- 
cense only. Hare, Rabbit (no limits). Ptarmigan 
(15) open until 15th on Peninsula of Avalon; 
rest of island open entire month. Consult Dept. 
of Natural Resources, St. John’s. Licenses: 
Hunting: Special license for 1 bull moose or 1 
stag caribou: Res. $5, nonres. $25. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear, Wolf (no limits). Moose (1). 
Deer (2). Caribou (2). Mountain Sheep (1) 
Mountain Goat (1). Ptarmigan (25). Grouse 
(15). Partridge (15). Pheasant (15). Prairie 
Chicken (15). Opens 15th: Lynx (no limit) 
Note: Limits for big game are for nonres.: 
limits for res. are larger. Fishing: Greyling, 
Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge. 


Note: Consult G. A. Jeckell, Controller, Daw- 
son, for additional information. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1; fishing, not required. Nonres.: 
Hunting, big game: Alien $100, British subject 
$75; small game $5. Fishing, not required. 
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The ability to hunt long and hard day after 
day ... to have what it takes for top perform- 
ance, must be built into a good dog by proper 
exercise and proper feeding. Remember—for 
top performance, give your dog the food 
that’s built for top condition . . 


Geed PURINA 
DOG CHOW 


The favorite of many leading trainers, ken- 
nels, and hunters the country over, Purina 
Dog Chow has been built to the needs of 
sporting dogs. It’s tops on every point... 
Condition, Economy, Easy Feeding! 


BUILDS CONDITION 


Purina Dog Chow is a 
complete, balanced diet 
for your dog, giving 

‘. him an abundance of 
WRAY ’ the vitamins, minerals, 
carbohydrates and proteins he needs. Dog 
Chow, in fact, is so nutritious that I pound 
equals 3 pounds of fresh meat in food value. 


SAVES MONEY 






™~ Lue gs 
a aa 


a . 


ow" ‘Y¢ Many who used to feed moist 
™ 4% dog food find Dog Chow can 
¢€ ) “% cut feeding bills 43 to 1% be- 
EAS. cause it is a concentrated, dry 


tood ... with 90°, of the use- 
less moisture removed. Comes in big, econ- 
omy-sized bags for the man with a big active 
dog to feed! Sold by your local Purina dealer. 


PURINA MILLS 
1210 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


\ IMPROVED,“ 






‘HELP MAKE HUNTING BETTER... 
_ |Join Your 


Local Conservation Club 


95 














and initial as separate words. 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 
Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 
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HILL Crest Kennels. Wire HILL Crest Kennels. Wire Fox Terriers. Wires 
with Personality. Litters Sired by Ch. Leading 
Man of Wildoaks. Int. Ch. Dogberry Rio Grande. 






Mr. & Mrs. John W. Hill, Route 1, Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina. __ 
BULLTERRIERS. Pups. Stud service. Regis- 





tered. George Phinney, Watertown, New York, 
Route 3. 

BULLTERRIERS: White, red, or brindle; 2 
weeks to 2 years; well-bred, intelligent, healthy. 


Farnley, White Post, Va. 


1: Eee 


REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
_Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
RAT-TAILED Spaniels. Natural retrievers 
$10.00 each C.O.D. Kennels, _Oconto Falls, Wis. 
COCKERS and Springer “pups. . Ship on ) approval. 
_Sprucedale— Kennels, Duncansville, Pa. 
ELIGIBLE § Springer - Puppies $10 and $15. 
Stillwell, Wentworth, 8. D. 
SPRINGER spaniels” “who win in the field and 
show. Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 
REGISTERED Brittany pups. Whelped June 15. 
$35.00. Excellent stock. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Edward Plank, Chalfont, | Penna. ‘ 
REGISTERED Cockers, Springers, . from all 
around hunters. Half price on all females this 
month. Wm. Kunze, Sleepy Eye, Minn. _ ; 
AMERICAN Water Spaniels. Thirty months old, 
untrained males and females, forty and fifty 
dollars. George H. Hays, Robinson, Illinois. 
SPRINGER Spaniels. Eligible puppies, $10-$15. 
Roy Packard, Wentworth, 8. D. 

REGISTERED Springer pups, “$12 























Ce. W. 


50 and $15.00. 


_Robert Peterson, Richville, Minn. aa é 
SPRINGERS and Cockers. . Puppies. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Walter Balliet, Tyrone, Penna. 
REGISTERED Cocker Spaniel puppies. $15.00. 00. 
Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Ill, ae 
LITTER Registered Cocker Spaniel puppies. 
Cc. F. Moore, Sutherland, Iowa. 








‘ a 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels. Ramsey, _ Ill. 


ST. BERNARDS, all breeds, details free! Book 
104 photos, descriptions, recognized breeds 25c. 
Royal Kennels, No. 2, Chazy, N. 


FOR Sale: Dogs. Setters and pointers. 











Fox, coon 











and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels. Berry, Ky. 
REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties. American 


Water Spaniels. Stamp, Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 


HUNDRED | Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue, 
Elton Beck, N-15, Herrick, Il. 


ST. Bernard pups; Champion sired beauties. $20.00 
" & 2 





up Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. 

PUPPIES. Norwegian Elkhound. English Bull- 
dogs. Scotties. 1 Envilla Ranch. Hayre, Montana. 
CHOICE Coach, White Collie, Rat Terrier Pups. 
Regal _Kennels, Nev: ada, Ohio. oe ; 
CHOW | Puppies. | Red, Black, Pedigreed, Regis- 
tered. Foosan 1_ Kennel, . Hutchinson, Kansas. 
PUPPIES, all Breeds. Write for advice. Dr. 
Doll, Stockertown, . Pa. 





PUPS from Alaska’s finest breeds of sle dge dogs. 
Arctic Kennels, Buyck, Minnesota. 
GERMAN Shorthair pups, four 
Charles Gibbins, Wellington, Ohio. 

OORANG Airedales, Cockers, Setters, Pointers, 
Hounds. Puppies and trained dogs shipped on 
approval. $25.00 to $200.00. Sportsmen’s Service, 
LaRue, Ohio. 





“months old. 


BEACLES 
HU NDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. yoo 
Elton Beck, N-16, Herrick, Il. 





BEAGLES. Rabbithounds, broken. Trial “pup- 
pies. Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Penna. 
ENGLISH Beagle puppies priced to sell. Floyd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 

ENGLISH Beagles, Rabbithounds. Trial. Start- 
ers. Pups. Bert Meckley. Glenville, Pa. 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. . List 
free. Shipman, Warsaw. Ind. 

REGISTERED Beagles. Setters. Want Guns, 
Cash. Rev. Turkington, Denton, Maryland 
REGISTERED Beagles. All ages. Carl Folk, 
New Market New Jersey. 

BEAGLES and Bassets. Individually trained. 
Show and Field Stock. Davis Kennels, Joliet, 
Tilinois. 


BEAGLEHOUNDS: Che ap. Trial. (1. Literature 


Free aoe Kennels, BS, Herrick, Il. 
BEAGLES. Trained. Trial. Young dogs. ; John 
Herbert, Bentley Springs. Maryland. _ 
WELL Trained Beagles, Starters, puppies. Neu- 
miller Brothers, Beach City, Ohio. 








broken. 
Pa. 
Write — for description. 
*Alton Toner, Litchfield Corner, Maine. 
Ten good rab- 
R. 


BEAGLES, mg oe amare 


Tris al. 

















FIVE Registered Beagle hounds, 
bit hounds, One Bird dog. Will - cheap. M. 
Swinger, Princeton Jun Junction, N. J. 


|] CHESAPEAKES axo LABRADORS - ABRADORS ° | | 


BLACK Labrador Pups, farm-raised; various 
ages; eligible registration both books; champion- 
ship blood lines. International Champion at stud. 
J. R. McManus, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters, 
broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 


YOUNG Golden or Black Labrador pape trom 
s 


registered A-1 Field dogs. Kellogg, Junius 


Bitch, Six Months Old. 
Nebr. $50.00. 




















DARK Golden Labrador 
Fine Breeding. Ed. Whelan, Ord, 

















LABRADORS, Golden Retrievers and pups. 
Thixton Miller, Spencer, Iowa, Route, 1. A. 

EXCEPTIONALLY fine Chesapeake puppies. 
Various ages. Sunnynole Kennels. Glasgow, 


Montana. eyias ee 
ANOTHER Litter of Chesapeakes by Sedge Maid 
of Wycliff, the dam of trial-winner, Brenda of 





Wycliff. $35.00 and up. Wallace Larson, North 
Olmsted, | Ohio. - 

BLACK Labradors only. Large selection of 
puppies. Write for list. Priced right. Rodall 


Kennels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Outstz anding litter. 
W. C. Moore, 








JET Black Labrador Puppies. 
Very best blood lines. Registered. 
Great Falls, Montana. 

ONE Male and one Female Black Labrador, One 
Year old. Trained to retrieve Ducks and Pheas- 
ants. Roy 8S. Cram, Burwell, Nebr. 

BLACK Labradors, Six Months, individually reg- 
istered, Natural retrievers, Sired, ‘‘Champion 
Smokey Scamp’’. Peverill’s Pom-Dane Kennels, 


la AIREDALES yh] | 


OORANG Airedale puppies, $20.00 up. Shipped 
on approval. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio. 


SETTERS 
AND PO! RS 


HIGHCLASS Hunting Dogs: Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds, Combination Hunters. Priced rea- 
sonable, shipped for trial. Also time payment if 
desired. Write for prices today. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


OUTSTANDING Pointer male, 3-years-old. Thor- 
oughly trained, hundreds of birds shot over this 

dog past two seasons. Does it all. Sacrifice. 

—_ $45.00, 5 days trial. A. F. Doran, Murray, 
y. 

PAYMENT Plan. German & English pointers, 
Irish and English setters. Pups to trained dogs. 

















5. Waterloo, Iowa. 























rad & photos 10c. Furcht Kennels, Gooding, 

da oO. 

FOR Sale—My 3%-year-old English Setter, Duke. 

Two seasons experience, staunch, backs, re- 

trieves. COD $45.00, 5 days trial. A. F. Doran, 

Murray, Ky. 

PAIR Pointer Bird dogs, 3 years old, trained, 
Trial. Dan Miller, Mur- 


ready for = % $50.00. 
ray, Ky. R. 

GORDON § Stae 
Grouse. Youngsters 
Galion, Ohio. wins 
IMPORTED Shorthair 





“Ideal dogs for Pheasants and 
for sale. Comrade Farm, 





and Drahthaar Pointers. 
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REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound Pups. Par- 
ents A-1 Cooners. W. B. Frisbee, R-1, Clarence, 


oO. 

















SACRIFICE Pair 4 year old, thoroughly trained 
coon hounds, $40.00 each. Trial. B. W. Miller, 
Lynn Grove, Ky. _ ae 
BLOODHOUND Pups. Registered. From famous 


hunting and man-trailing strains. Sutton, De- 


catur, Michigan. : 
FOX, Deer, Coonhounds: Shipper 37 
Kennels, Marshall, Arkansas. 


Stephens 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- 


_ Pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, N-17, Herrick, Ill. 


COON Hunters—Offer 4 year old 
hound. Guarantee him to strike, 
until treed, any hunting grounds—mountains 
swamps, swimming water. Catching limit each 
season past three. A natural born coon dog. H 











years 














| male Coon- 
drive a coor 


is fast, wide, hustling hunter all night, open 
trailer, good loud voice, sure solid tree barker 
stay with right tree. Catch the old, wise, larg: 


wild coons with him. He knows his stuff. Wil 
prove it in your hunting grounds. Complete) 
rabbit, fox, deer, stock broken. Three others as 
good. $15.00, 10 days trial. Pictures, References 
T. C. Doran, Murray, Ky. 

SILENT “Money Maker. Fastest, best game do; 
ever seen. Trees all strikes before game can der 
any hunting grounds, mountains, swamps 
swimming water. Male hound and Cur mixed 
3% years old, large size, healthy, fast, har 
hunter all night. Trees Coon, Mink, Opossum 
Skunk. Solid true tree barker. Stay with tree 
Catch game on ground, brings it to you. $83.0( 
worth fur from him past two seasons. Abso 
lutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock broken. 4 others 
as good. $15.00, 10 days trial. Pictures, mone) 
back guarantee. Paul Jackson, _Murray, Ky. 


COON Hunters—Have Male 314-year-old honest! 


trained natural born coon- opossum Houn 
Guaranteed strike, drive coon until treed any 
hunting grounds—mountains, swamps, swin 


open trailer 


ming water. Good size, good ears, 
cold nos 


wide fast hustling hunter, good voice, 





constant true tree barker. Experienced on <¢ 
wise coon, able tree smartest old coon. Con 
pletely broken from running rabbits, stock, fox 
deer. Others like him. $15.00 each, 10 days tria 
reference, picture furnished. H. N. Cathcart 
Hazel, Ky. 

COON-Opossum Bitch. Extra good tree bitch, 3 
years old, large size. Healthy. Fast, wide hunt 
er, open trailer, extra good voice. Cold nos: 


Strike coon, drive it till she trees it any grounds 
Solid true tree barker. Stay with tree. 
water worker and best hunter. Surest, 
tree bitch ever seen. Guarantee her to tree 
coons, opossums for you. Absolutely fox, rab- 
bit, deer, stock broken. Good brood bitch. Three 
others as good. $12.50, 10 days trial. Pictur 
Bank guarantee. P. Jackson, Murray, Ky. 
OUTSTANDING Ozark Mountains coonhounds 
Extra high-class coonhounds $75.00 and $100.00 
Extra high-class combination treehounds $50.00 
(Return express paid on above hounds.) Good 
average combination treehounds open and silent 
trailers $30.00. Old coonhounds $20.00 and 
$30.00. Squirrel dogs $20.00. Champion rabbit- 
hounds $15.00. Nicely started coonhounds $15.00 
Choice deerhounds $40.00. Coonhound pups $7.50 
Trial allowed. Pictures and literature dime. Ed- 
ward Ferguson, FE Boonville, Arkansas. 


FOR Sale—4-year-old Male natural born straig! 
Coon-Opossum Hound. Guaranteed strike, drive 


Good 


truest 











Christmas Puppies. Mangold’s, Bennington, | smartest old coon until treed any hunting grounds 
Nebr. _ mountains, swamps. Good size, open trailer 
GORDON Setter Pups—Partridge—Pheasant— extra good voice, fast, wide, hustling hunter 
Quail—Woodcock Dogs. Field Gordon Kennels, good ears, cold nose, true at tree, stays treed. 
Somers, Conn. emg Rng pe ge pha ee. 15 
a —_—__—_—_—_— - cen others like him. 5.00 each, 10 days trial, mone} 
POINTER and setter shooting dogs, cheap. Also | guaranteed refunded if not satisfied. Bank ret 
ofan 0-8: a. days trial. Guy Moore, Route 5, erence, picture furnished. Charlie Lewis, Haz 
e nis, : © ae a eee Ky. 
POINTERS: Good shooting dogs. Registered. GOON Hunters—Offer 31s-year-old  Goon-O : 
e = 7 . . . 2-3 t “O11 - pc S 
_Mountain, 2137 Mansfield, Toledo, Ohio. sum Bitch. Good size, good ears, cold mn 
POINTERS, English & Irish Setters. Well trained open trailer, good voice, fast, wide hunter, true 
dogs $50.00 each. Pups 1 year old, well started at tree, stay treed all night. Hunts anywhere c 
$25.00. Papers. Trial. Clyde Lighty, Cullom, ried—hills or swamps. Good brood bitch of the 
Illinois. best tree blood. Completely fox, stock, rabbit 
POINTERS—World’s Finest Breeding. Brains, | “eer broken. 12 others like her. $12.50 each. 10 
Beauty, Stamina. Started ME tong , mm, Top- days trial, guarantee money back if not satisfied. 
flight Shooting Dogs. Merritt Bros., Marcellus, | Bank Hazel, Ky. ae Sees. ©. Saten 
ms We <= fa : 
TW a ; at daa | er | JON Hunters: Have five trained coon Hounds 
TWO Really trained bird dogs, lots of experience, | cé : . . : iat 
sacrifice due to draft, must please, never be- Three males, two ne gag Ra cio Tree 
fore offered, trial. $50 Each. H. Miller, Box 53, | f00% 0? solid tree } ag > a. A “ 
>on i le z Bre, 4 4 zs. ec one- e ICK 
Enid. Miss. _—_—____— —__—_—_ ———___— breeding. $15.00 each. Fifteen days trial, money 
IRISH Setters, beautiful puppies and grown dogs. | refunded if not satisfactory. Seven Champion 
Championship breeding. Skyline Kennels, Ber- | Rabbit Hounds. $12.00 each, $20.00 pair. Refer- 
gen, N. Y. _C*éd|:séernce. H. Hebel, Oconee, Illinois 
REGISTERED Pointer and English Setter Pup- | HAVE 11 Completely trained Rabbit Hounds, 
pies. $15.00. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. males-females, Redbone, Bluetick, Blackt 
BROKE Pointers, Setters. Beautiful pups cheap. 2% years old, medium size, good voices. Gu 
Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash | — -* hunt ane Somes. —— o_—— oan IS 
- —— and start rabbi rive it until shot or holed 
IRISH setter pups. Saatlan ntock. . Registered, Not man-gun shy. Never tire or quit trail 
all ages. Bill Duncan, Weston issouri. va snow. $15.00 each, Pair $25.00, 10 days tr 
HIGH Class shooting dogs—$75.00 up, », trial. money back ( guarantee. Robert Lewis, Hazel, Ky 
Biand Pittman, Idabel. Okla. | COON, opossum, fox, rabbit and combinat 
hunting hounds—shipped for trial. Write r 
4 — CREAT DANES i free literature showing pictures and breedi 
REGISTERED Pups on approval. Time Pay- State dog interested. Kentucky Coonhound K 


ments. Kalmar Danes, Stone-Mountain, Georgia. nel, Paducah, Kentucky. 
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Cash must accompany order. New advertisers ore requested to fur- 
nish two references with their first advertisement. Send your ad 
with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. DECEMBER issue closes OCTOBER 21st. 
— a 








FOR Sale: My Silent Mink, Coon and Possum 
dog, male hound and cur mixed, that will catch 
mink, coon and possum where others can’t. 
Large, 3% years, very fast, believe will tree 99% 
f trails before game dens, true at tree. He is 
the best money can buy. Others like him. $14.00, 
ten days trial. Bank reference. Picture furnished. 
Joseph Ryan, Murray, _ Ky. 


RABBIT Hunters: If you want the best, | buy my 
pair of truly trained rabbit hounds, male and 
emale. Kentucky-English Bluetick bred. 2% 
ears old, medium size, steady drivers, never 
tire, can hunt 7 days a week in snow and briars. 
Been running since 5 months old. Others like 
them. $25.00, ten days trial. Bank reference. 
Ww “wg picture. Robert Leon Wilkerson, Mur- 
iv 

£50.00 _00 Buys Real Coon Hound 5 Years old. 6 days 
trial. Al Sander, Cape Girardeau Mo. Box 385. 


COON Bitch, 4 years old, large size, long ears, 
good voice, wide fast hunter, true at tree, stay 
ll night. Hunt anywhere carried. Real brood 
bitch of the best tree blood. Rabbit, fox, deer, 
stock proof. Others like her. $14.00, ten days 
rial. Bank reference. Picture furnished. J. M. 
Erwin, Murray, Ky. 

COON-HOUNDS. Combination Tree-hounds $30.00 
to $50.00. High-class Fox-hounds $30.00. Choice 
Deer-hounds $30.00. Rabbit-hounds $15.00 trial. 
Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, Ark. 


PAIR 3 year old Coon Hounds, trained Night 
Hunters or Field, $25.00. Trial. Ferrel Miller, 
Lynn Grove, Ky. 


FUR Hunters—Have Silent Trailer best money 
can buy. Good size, 3% years old, male Hound- 
Cur mixed. Very fast, true at tree. Trees 
where others can’t. Believe will tree 99% of 
trails coon, opossums, minks, skunks before they 
len. 5 others like him. $12.50, 10 days trial, 
money back guarantee. Reference, picture fur- 
nished. H. Cathcart, Hazel, Ky. 


COONHOUNDS Combination. Open Silent Fox 
and Rabbit Hounds. Write Gus Gillman, Jack- 
son, Tenn. 

GREYHOUNDS. Registered, fast. Beautiful In- 
dividuals. Stocking, 902 Hennepin, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

COONHOUNDS, possum and squirrel dogs, rea- 
sonable. John Clarke, Pulaski, Tenn. 
REGISTERED longeared black-tan fox and 
coonhound pups. Carl Rauch, Florence, Mass. 


I AM the Champion Coon Hunter of Kentucky 
and believe I own the Champion Coonhound. I 
caught 23 coons in five straight nights last sea- 
son. Offer Male Coonhound, large, 4 years old. 
Redbone-Bluetick bred, wide hunter, good voice, 
fast, true at tree and solid barker, water worker, 
good fighter. Has never run rabbit, fox, deer, 
stock for me. Others like him. $15.00, ten days 
trial. Bank reference. Picture of catch furnished. 
N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


FOR Sale: My Straight Coon and Possum hound, 
male, 4 years old, large, fast, long ears, open 
trailer, good voice, true at tree. Others like him. 
$15.00, tendaystrial. He is the best. Picture. Bank 
reference furnished. Mike Erwin. Murray, Ky. 
COON Hunters: Offer my Male Coonhound 4% 
years of age, large size, open trailer, long ears, 
good voice, wide hunter, fast, true solid tree 
barker. Hunt and tree coons anywhere you carry 
him. Absolutely deer, fox, rabbit, stock proof. 
For the man who wants an honest to goodness 
coonhound and not trash. Others like him, 
$25.00, ten days trial. Picture and Bank refer- 
ence furnished. Leon Wilkerson Murr¢ iy, Ky. 
COON hounds and Bird Dogs, Coon, Opossum, 
Skunk, Mink, Fox, Wolf, Deer and Rabbit 
_ inds. Bird Dogs, Setters and Pointers. Trial 
llowed. References in your State. Henry Fort, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
FOR Sale: My Male Rabbit Hound, 3 years old, 
Redbone- Bluetick breeding, medium size, never 
s, start rabbit anywhere, good voice, fast, 
driver. Others like him. $15.00, ten days 
Write for picture. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


SMALL Pack, 5 Real Walker Fox Hounds, fine 
jump dogs, run all day and night, none better. 
$20.00 each. $75 all. Henry Harris, Enid, Miss. 
PAIR, Real Combination, Coon and Opossum 
hounds, real tree dogs, lots game past season. 
$25 Each. Trial. Enid Realty, Enid, Miss. 
COON, Combination, Rabbit, Zeagle and Fox 
Hounds. Cheap. Trial. Literature free. Dixie 
ennels, B8, Herrick, Il. 

BEST lot of farmed raised rabbithounds we ever 
owned, $20.00. Money with Agent. 6 days trial. 
Grishams Kennels. Baldwyn, Miss. 


Te FIREARMS (G] 


30-06 empty cartridge cases, in fine condition, 
per hundred. Model B and C—high standard 
matic pistols, special $19.95 new. Winchester 
Cc ines, 30-30 and 32 special—$33.95 Like new. 
Springfield Rifle Sling Straps, fine condition, 50c. 
U. S. Engineers Loc ator Levels, brand new, cost 
nally $5.50—Sale $1.25. Extra! Extra! Send 

( 25c for complete illustrated catalog of mod- 
ern and antique guns. This amount will be re- 
i with your first order. Public Sport Shops, 
L-37, 13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, 


















































tGAINS—U. SS Sling Straps New, $1.00. 
New Barrels 45 Automatic, $3.00. New Maga- 


zines 45 automatic, $1.60. As new Barrels .32 
C revolver, $1.25. Hudson, L-52 Warren S8t., 
N York. 

















BARGAINS in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Reloading PURE Rtingnecks, 12 weeks $1.25 each. 








Tools, Winchester M/70 Rifles. Complete Stock $115. hundred. Great northern Chukars and 
Hi-Standard Pistols. A-1 Govt. Slings 50c, Swiv- Bobwhites, 16 weeks $1.65 each, $150 hundred. 
els 35c. Free! Gun Catalog. Fishing and Archery Pure wild T eys, Geese, black Raccoons, 
Catalog 5c. Medal-Award Catalog 10c. Camera Silver Lake me Farm, New Albany, Ind. 





Catalog 10c. Free! Ski Catalog. Warshal’s. First- RINGNECK 


Madison-JJ, Seattle nd Blackneck Pheasants. Adolph 


SiG Aareait 5 — —— Hanson, R. 1, Roscoe, Illinois. 
mmunition Lis l é Stevens, 6 : > Th a aj 7 
Navy, 25-36 40-72 ' ry + = _ ST RAISE Pheasants. Profit, Pleasure. Send 5c for 
2, 3 - : ae Pamphlet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 


43 Egypti: an, 44 Colt, many others. Stamps for ton. Ill 
lists. Hudson, L-52 Warren Street, New York = ~ SEr - 
BARG is am — : ~ — : “mn $3REEDING and releasing Chukars for immedi- 
BARGAINS in good used guns. List 10c. Andrew ate delivery. Foothills Quail Farm, Boulder, 


_Spina, Towanda, Penna ror 

CHECKERING Tools, made by checkering ex- SSS TTT 

pert. Set of thre Checker, Border and Clean- NORTHERN | Minus Par 361! » Ti 

er; Directions, complete, $2.75 postpaid. Warner teleasing. Colinus Farm, Belleville, ‘ 
FIFTEEN Varieties Pheasants, Quail, Chukars. 


Products Co Norwich, Conn. : 
SEND for free illustrated catalog of Lawrence _Elmer Heft Green _L ake _Wisconsin. 


leather belts, holsters, gun cases and other a 
sporting equipment. George Lawrence Co., Port- FUR AND CAME ANIMALS | 


Bobwhite Quail. For breeding or 











land, Ore _ _ | ABSOLUTELY Free. One Female Mink with 
SPORTING Peep Sights for Krag and Enfield. every trio purchased. Acme Mink Farm, Vera- 
$1.50. Positive elevation and windage. Anyone dale, Washington 
can mount. Satisfaction or money refunded. MINK, Yukons and Easterns. Complete literature 
Ernest Rice, 120 Elm, Wellington, Ohio : free. Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wisc 
YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging FERRETS For Killing Rats and other game, 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- males $3.00, females $3.50, pair $6.00, yearling 
clalty Co., 513 Sanford Place, Erie, Pa. — i females special ratters, $4.00. W. A. Peck, New 
THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars, London, Ohio a 
War Relics. New catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, WISCONSIN White tail, European, White, Black 
Runnemede, New Jersey. Fallow, Sika deer offered. Wish buying mule, 
TRADE your old sights for new y. Original Si Sight- white tails. Schowalter Farms, Jackson, Wis- 
_Exchange, Box 265-K. Paoli, Pa. consin 
COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page catalog, 15c. ALASKAN Blue Foxes. Choice young breeding 
Platt Monfort, Huntington, L.I., N.Y. _— a = prices. Write Envilla Ranch, 
GUARANTEED Gun Rebluing and Plating $4 west ee poo ——___— —. —., 
_up. Gun-Re-Blu Co. 322c Plant, Tampa, Fila. a Ah rod tee” Jack Rabets. Birds, Frogs. Vol 
SEND $.10 for list 100 used guns. Frayseth’s, | = eee endl hen 2 Jone 7 
Willmar, Minn. LARGE gg roe zee, gt oo —. Edwin 
= _— - . 7 a ski 13-9 8t., 2 s, Ne : 
WE buy Good guns for cash! Hudson, L-52 War- —aenen _ =— = S., oe mn en wa 
ren Street, New York FERRETS, $3.00 each. Pair $6.00. Herman 


Roesch, Grand Island Nebraska. Route 4. 


FOR Sale: Red Foxes, 2% % Alvin Wiemer- 
New Albin, Iowa. R. 


FACTORY Seconds Recoil Pads $1.00, postpaid 
Complete with screws for attaching. You save 
$2.25. Send outline of gun butt. Satisfaction Slage 
guaranteed. Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bidg., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


MAGIC Gun Bluer. Reaction and oxidation of a 
prepared chemical compound blues guns quickly 





FISHING TACKLE i 


FLY Makers! Beginners learn quicker with better 





and positively without heating. $1.00. A. M. materials. Our materials have a long established 
Mennen, Box 1505 Atlantic Beach. Fla | reputation for fine quality. Send for your free, 
= = - . : - instructive catalogue. Wholesale prices on re- 
I'LL Double the effectiveness of your Krag ; ‘uh ; Cc t 5 73 

— a - : quest. Culver Lures Co., Dept. 05, 1847 South 
($5.00) or Enfield ($8.00) with a modern speed Fourteenth St.. St. Louis. Mo 
action. Three sporting magazines describing, =~ ~ — - 
20c. Ken Clark, Madera, Calif. MAKE Flies and Rods. Profitable Pleasure. 


TTHAOCA AE ~ : a — Instruction books; ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10c. ‘‘Rod Mak- 
ITHACA 5E Double, Philadelphia Fox, 30 06 04 fing’’ 10c Materials catalog free. Wiltmarths, 
Winchester, Will trade for Single Trap, Geo. | Roosevelt, N. Y 


pa A | “RAISE Eartt for Profit.’ Ne Int t- 
**RAISE Earthworms .”* New nterest- 
TIN-CAN Silencer mi kes” 22 sound like air-gun ing Home Susiness, Bureau Zoological Re- 


Complete ‘Teluhow’ plans, $1.00. Spencer > . 8 «Bros: nee mes 
Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. eae Nr ~roseway. ads waists 
. ay er nee SA ! fholesale mporte y aterial, 
FREE! Gun stock chec keting tool. Send 20c Hook, Gut "Tool, “Catalog 10¢ Herter’s "Wase- 
towards postage, packing, etc., Duffy, Coving- ca. Minn 4 , 


ton, Kentucky. = 
FLY Tying Vise Lever Action. A real buy for 


$1.95 “postpaid. Guaranteed. Free literature. 
itlelatle Vaiael 233 SIGHTS | | 5 porte. Guasameed. Free 5 


TELESCOPES, Microscopes, binoculars: barga nooumnte: bargain FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners, 
catalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West 27th professional grade, no trash or, unnecessary 
Street, New York feathers. Com} line Quality Fly Tackle. 6c in 

stamps for Materials Catalogor Fly Catalog. Sierra 














FIELD & Prism Binoculars. All makes, sizes and Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Make yourownsinkers. Free fold- 
er. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa 
FLY Tyin gz Materials. Catalog Free. Zimmer- 
man’s ceene, N H. 


i Orvie-50. 7, oa J. Alden Loring, Box | SINKER Molds 


| | a ANTIQUE FIREARMS 
ANTIQUE Firearms. Catalogue 10c. (Photo- 
graphs of Most) Heike, Rutland, , Til. . x 
2 ee. BIRDS ‘ a ALPINE—A Reputable Shop for the Serious 


Th) ; ; Skier. Check over your ski equipment now and 
AISE Mor oultryv vig S vear. x j t 
"eally learn hey : j Beigy Be P< make ready for approaching season. Skis of our 
ica’s leading poultry magazine. Five years $1.00 own manufacture available to wholesalers. Re- 


Pcis & . - tail outlet reopens for season Nevember Ist 
one > _t 
in a Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-58, Mount your inquiries invited. Alpine Sporting Goods Co. 
- PIS 


~ er Inc . 149° East 45th, NYC, 
WONDERFUL Opportunity to purchase hardiest 


breeding stock for next year—English, Ring- 2 MISCELLANEOUS ELLANEOUS _| | 

















































neck, Mellanistic and Ornamental Pheasants. F 

Wild Turkey and Mallard, lowest price. Geers TREE Tr Tri mme rs, all lengths, Pole Saws, 1 lengths, Pole Saws, Hand 
Gulf Game Farm, Holland, Erie County, N. Y Pruners, Pruning Saws. Tree Paint, and all Tree 
— me, : = - LL ° Surgery Supplies. The Finest in Tree Tools, High- 
PHEASANTS, Quail, Partridges, and Waterfow! est Quality. No. 27 Catalog furnished free. Bart- 
Glenmoore Ranch, Gamebird Div., 12201 Balboa lett Mfg. Co 3046 East Grand Blivd., Detroit, 
Bivd., San Fernando, Calif. Breeders and Im- Mich 

porters of fine birds. — _endeumenemeine es DON’T Discard Your Expensive Jacket because 
PHEASANTS: Pure, Mongolian & Chinese, For the zipper’s broken Send for our patented at- 
Breeding, Table Use. Special prices to Game tachable zippe Put on in a jiffy. Specify length. 
Clubs on 8 weeks old birds for restocking. Har- Price $1.00 Pe stpaid. Guaranteed. Wil-Win Mfzg., 
ris & Stipe, Gettysburg, Pa. R.D. 4 Chels M 

IF you are buying ringneck pheasants. Write BE AUTIFUL Steer High Tone Blowing Horns, 
Silvers Pheasantry, 1426 Summit Ave., Racine $2.00; 16 $2.50: 18”—-$3.00. Guarantee, 
Wis. venasl National Products Company, Laredo, 
PHEASANTS: Mongolian, Mutants, Silver, Gold- Texas 

en, Amherst, Reeves, Versicolor, White. Wild STEER Horns For Sale, Seven Foot spread, 
Mallard ducks. Libby Game Farm, Libby, Mont Polished and mounted, Free Photo. Lee Ber- 
500 Bobwhite Quail for Sale. W. L. Mercer, tillion. Mineo! Texas P 
Holton, Kansas MEXICAN Legal Matters. William Cocke, Re- 
MAKE Money With Turkeys tead America’s liable American Attorney, El Paso, Tex . 
oldest turkey magazine. Learn newest methods SAILFISH, Marlin, Dolphin, Other Vividly Col- 
brooding, feeding, confinement growing, dress- ored Tropical Fish Mountings Sold-—Fishing In- 
ing, marketing. One year $1.00; five months 50c formation Schmidt's Studio, Miami Seach, 
Turkey World, Desk 277, Mount Morris, II] Florida 

FOR Sale Mountain—Valley—Scale—Gambel | WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
Bobwhite Quail. Adam West, 412 D Street from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
Taft, Calif | lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
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I HEAT six rooms $20.00 yearly. Information 
10c. Rosenzweig, RR 10s, Cincinnati 
COLLECTION of 20 Indian relics $1.00, 8 Fos- 
sils $1.00. Heike, Rutland, II 

HUNT Elk in N. Y. State. Write Deer Park, 
Swain, N. Y 


AND CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 

nd full size cut-to-shape pa- 
75 up. Latest designs, all type 
8-38 ft. Illustrated ‘“‘Build A 
10c. (Book ‘‘How to Build Boats,’ 
Hardware catalog, 10c). Cleve- 
Co., Station A-14, Cleve- 





BOAT blueprints 
per patterns, $3 
pleasure boats, 
Boat"’ catalog, 
$1.00; Marine 
land Boat Blueprint 
land, Ohio 
KAYAKS, Outboards Rowboats 
Weldwood Ready- as Kits, Catalog C. 
Boats, Millburn, N. J. 





Duckboats, 
Cre-Craft 

















a _4-e INDI y 
25 Genuine Indian Arrowheads, $1.00, Catalog. 
Gorge Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas 

INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 

Springs, Ark. 

“WANTED To Buy’’—Old Navajo Indian Rugs, 
jlankets and Silver. Geo. Fisher & Co. 


Superior, Nebraska. 
ONE Dozen 
irrowheads, 
$3.00. List 
kansas 
10 Arrowheads, Spearpoint, Birdpoint, Wampum 
$1.00, Antiques, Geodes, Minerals-——Indian Relics 
Fossils—Bannerstones—-35 Copper Coins, $1.00. 
Catalogue 10c. (Photographs of Most) Museum, 
Rutland, Ill. 


perfect prehistoric Indian 
dozen good arrowheads, 
Howell, Glenwood, Ar- 


beautiful 
$1.00. 10 
free. Lear 


TAXIDERMY 
RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote. Leopard. 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


TANNING Deer Mitten and 
Jacket Leather, 75¢e to $1.50 per Skin. Chrome 
tan, cream or brown color, soft cloth. Vests 
and jackets made to measurement $2.50 and up. 
Gloves and Mittens 35¢ and up. Write for circu- 
lar and further information on our reasonable 
prices. Uber Tanning Company, Owatonna, Minn. 


LIFELIKE Mounts of big game, birds, fish 

master taxidermists—remarkably low prices 
Ship us your game—wWrite today for estimate and 
information about preparing trophies for mount- 
ing. Van Avery Sporting Goods Co., Omaha, Neb. 


“MODERN Taxidermist Magazine’, Greenfield 





Skins for “Glove 


as 


by 


Center, N. Y¥. Devoted entirely to Taxidermy, 
Photos, time-saving methods Profit-making 
ideas. Three Sample Copies, 25« 

gt Gloves from your own deerskins. C. 

Wood, Johnstown, N. Y 

St ias Eyes For Taxidermists ~ Furriers, ~ and 
All Purposes. Kannofsky, Tottenville Y 
GLASS Eyes! New American-Made genuine 
enamel glass eyes for Deer, Owl, Fish and All 
Specimens. Three-color pheasant eyes. Wonder- 
ful quality, very low prices. Special: One pair 
each for large deer, and horned owl 60c post- 
paid. $1.00 Value. Money-back guarantee. Cata- 
log Free. Rush postal. America’s Largest Deal- 


ers. Elwood Company, 77 Smith Bldg., Omaha, 
Neb 

NEW Big Catalog of Distinctive ‘‘Art Panels” 
including ‘‘Illustrated Price List’’ for your 
Taxidermy work. ‘ree. ‘‘Silver Line’’ Head- 
forms Deer Eyes, Supplies. Penn Taxidermy 
Studios, Hazleton, Penna. 


Glass Eyes, Mounted 
for list. 


TAXIDERMISTS’ Supplies, 
Specimens, Low Prices. 


Send stamp 
Zoller Taxidermy Studio, Three Rivers, 


Mich. 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE eu 
OR RENT sag srs | 


acres White River frontage; unim- 












OZARKS— 5 a unim- 











proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 
| 7” PRCHERY EQUIPMENT - 1 | 
BOWS. ~ Arrows for Hunting, Fishing Sport. 
Catalogue Free. Instruction Book, 75 pages, 
charts, pictures 30c. Archery, 617 South State, 
Chicago. 








ARCHERY Bows, from the Heart of the Yew 


Country. W. I. King, Archery Shop, 1958 Onyx 
Street, reet, Eugene, Oregon. ; _ 
FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 


plies. H. . Wayte, 919 Hay’ s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


i= BOOKS 1 


ANY book (New, Out-of-Print, Used) Used) Promptly 

Supplied! Lowest Prices! Send for Free Bargain 
Catalogues! Old Prof’s Book Shop, L16 Arcadia 
Court, Pontiac Pontiac, So 


[sas A Sem eltia ay wade Vaile), }) t 


SOW Fall Duck Foods Now. Terrell’s Seeds 
Grow! Write Terrell’s Wildlife Consultants, 
521A, _ Oshkosh, Wis. 

(fous CAMERAS ay 

Me AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 

ROLL Developed. 16 Guaranteed Prints, two cou- 
pons on enlargements, 25c. Smart Photo, Winona, 
Minn a ; ; f 
ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 





Re aa 

















me 








Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
IDEAL Photos beautifully finished wide border 


deckle edge, 25c roll of 8 and free enlargement. 
Ideal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. J. 


BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 





roll, 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janes- 
ville, isc. 

BEAUTIFUL Christmas Cards with envelopes, 
from your negative 60c dozen, trial 4 for 25c. 


25e. 
the 


each 
Iowa, 


Rolls developed 
Jones Studios, 
West Begins.’’ 


two prints 
Davenport, 


exposure, 
‘*Where 


ROLL Developed and 8 beautiful enlargements 
2 to 6 times larger—high gloss—deckled edge. 
Any 8 exposure roll 25c coin. Reprint enlarge- 
ments 3c each. Alden Photos, 94-E Astor Sta., 
Boston, Mass. 

EMBOSSED Christmas Cards with envelopes, 
from your film, 60c dozen; trial 4 for 25c. 
Rolls developed, two sets pictures, 25c. Peeko 
Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 

WANT: Movie and Slide Projector. Will trade 
Antique Firearms, » Relics, Heike, Rutland, Il. 


TRAPPING 


TRAPPERS! Send for free illustrated price list 
of World Famous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares, 
snare wire, snare parts, killer traps, live traps. 
Kleffman Lock Snare Co., Dept. L, Hibbing, 
Minn 


ELEVEN Gc Good Box “Traps. 





~ Complete blueprints, 


30c, Weesho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Mich 
NEW Trappers supply Catalog Fre e. Hi iwbakers 
_Trading | Post, Greencastle, Pa. Dep L. 


] NOVELTIES GAMES Miner cic | | 


PRETTY Girl Art Photos, Books, Novelties. Big 





Assortment, $1.00. Catalog 10c. O. L. Braun, 
353 W. 47th, Chicago. 
STEREOSCOPIC (three dimensional) Art Photos. 


Stamp brings sealed particulars, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


§ S075 11-1 ee 


U. S. Government Jobs. $105—$175 month. Pre- 
pare at home for examinations. List positions— 


Oddity House, 








full particulars free. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
D35, Rochester, N. Y. 

= — 
| | Ge HOME MOVIES 4.7 | 
‘‘DIFFERENT”’’ home movies. Sample, catalog, 
dime. Falstaff, Room 904, Michigan-Ohio Bldg., 
Chic ago. 
SAVE 50% on your movies. Bargain Circulars 
Free. Genera Company. Davenport, Iowa. 
FREE Lists; movie films; samples 10c. Goodwill 
Company, Jackson, Tennessee. 





8 RLS 


SELL New and Used Clothing from store, home, 
auto. Men’s used shoes 15c, ladies’ used dresses 
10c. Other bargains. Experience unnecessary. 
Free Wholesale Catalog. Superior, 1250-MF, Jef- 


ferson, Chicago. 
a i 
¥ 


| | <> SPORTING GOODS < 


DEN Decoration with Color Photographs of your 
bass catch, dogs, deer, bear. Price $1.50. Send 
negative. Color Photo, 6 Emerald, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

















SHOOTING RANGES. Photo electric, 


including 





gun for home practice. Economical. Request 
circular. PHOEBUS, 222 E. Superior, Chicago. 
CAMPING, Outdoor ‘Equipment, Catalog. Used 
guns all kinds. Stamp for list. Howe Fur Co., 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 

FIRE—Fire—Fire. Campers, hunters, fish en. 
You can always start a fire with ‘‘Lazy B a 
Waterproof, windproof. Send 15c and your deal- 
er’s name, for sample. Will start nine fires. Lazy 


Bones, Onchiota, New York 


| wes DECOYS Yer | 


DON’T Gamble the success of your hunting trip 





on inferior Decoys. Use the Best. Ask for de- 
scription and prices of our Supreme, Topflight, 
and Standard grades at once. Pascagoula Decoy 


Mississippi. 
Waterproof Canvas 


Pascagoula, 
Duck 


Company, 


FOLDING Decoys. 





Body. Very compact, light, good floaters, mal- 
lard design. Delivered, $10.50 dozen, C.O.D. with 
return privilege. Prompt shipment. Write for 
folder. Folduck Decoys, Broken Bow, Nebr 
DECOYS. Finest light weight duck, Goose de- 
coys. Sample duck $1.00 postpaid. Benz, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

WING Flapping ~ Decoys: ; Duck, Owl, Crows. 
Write, Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 
MAKE Duck Decoys easily. Plans 25 cents. 
Walters, 5861 Shoreland, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| | PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | 


INVENTORS. Don’t delay. SNTORS. Don’t delay. Protect your i your idea 
with a Patent. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’? and 
‘*Record of Invention’’ form—Free. 





obligation 


furnished without i 
Attorney, 


O’Brien, Registered Patent 
Washington, D. ¢ 


information 
Clarence A 
1L48 Adams Building, 





PATENT Your Idea—Simple inventions often 
valuable. Two advisory books—free. Victor J. 
Evans & Co., 408-M Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

INVENTORS—Delays are Dangerous. Secure 
patent protection now. Get new Free booklet, 
**How to Protect Your Invention.’’ No charge for 
preliminary information. McMorrow & B« é 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 204-A I 


Bidg., Washington, D. Cc. - 
‘‘PATENT Particulars’’ and Blanks Free 
ling Buck, O-629 F, Washington, D. C., Govern- 
ment-Registered Patent Attorney 35 years 


Book and advice free. 


Ster- 





a og Low cost. 

F Randolph, Dept. 365, _Washington, D. Cc. 
came for patented, unpatented inventions. Mr. 
Ball, 9441- L Pleasant, Chicago. 





Columbi: in, 

Lincoln, Stone-Mountain, Long-Island, Cleve- 

land, $1.00 each. Illustrated retail Catalogue 25c. 
Norman Shultz, — Salt Lake, Utah. 


READERS X CHANGE 


COMMEMORATIVE Half Dollars, 












THERE must be some sport equipment you'd 
like to own but haven’t the free cash to buy 
just now. Probably you have some other piece of 
equipment stored away that you no longer want 
but that some other Outdoor Life sportsman 
would be glad to own. 

GET yourself the thing you want in place of the 
equipment you no longer use. Find another 
sportsman in the same boat by advertising here 
in Outdoor Life under this Readers’ Xchange 
heading. Tell your story in a few words, what it 
is you have to offer, and what you'd like ia ex 
change 

THEN mail in your ad to Outdoor Life, 353 4th 
Avenue, New York. Since all Classified Ads are 


accepted on a cash with order basis, you'll help 


us out a lot by mailing your check to cover the 
cost at the same time. Rates are 30c a word, and 
ten words is the minimum ad. 

MAKE sure your ad reaches here by Oct. 21st 
closing date for our December issue, out November 
15th. You’ll have some 270,000 sportsmen reading 
your offer, and you’re bound to find a taker! 
THERE’S not much time left before the Decem- 
ber issue closes, so mail your ad today! 

FOR only $3.00 you can let 270,000 readers kn 
about what you have to sell. Christmas adver- 
tising is already being sent in. So mail your ad 
today Classified Advertising in Outdoor Life 


brings you country-wide advertising at little cost 


IF YOU NEED A DOG... 


a gun—tackle—or camera—no matter what 


here in these columns are 


ads of reliable people, all selling something of interest to sportsmen. 
IT PAYS TO READ OUTDOOR LIFE CLASSIFIED ADS 
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FOR HEALTHY 
GUN-DOGS 





e Acts like magic. 


PA 
THIS FALL <=:< 
Restores digestion, 


-W 
prevents eczema, 
adds ginger 
CONDITION 2: 
renews vigor. 
| POWDER $3. or by mail if dealer 

does not carry. 

Be sure to ask for “SUCCESS WITH 
DOGS,” the Handbook for dog own- 


ers; handling, training secrets and 
treatment for all ailments... FRE 


Q-W LABORATORIES, INC. 
The Home of Famous Q-W Dog Remedies 
BOUND BROOK (Dept. 80) NEW JERSEY 





@ At first clase Kennel 
stores, $1. Kennel size, 














ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH | 


Plant Now, Legal Natural Foods, Improved Sport. 
Natural Foods will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite hunting or fish- 
ing grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 


Duck Potato and 30 
f 
ki, 







others described in 
free illustrated book. 
Write. describe grounds, 
and receive free plant- 
ing advice and _ book. 
Oldest Aquatic Nurseries. 


Livy WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Oshkosh, 


Box Wisconsin 








Attract Wild Duck: 


Sow Fall Foods Now! 
RECENT STUDIES of Duck 
Stomachs show DUCKS PREFER 
Wild Rice, Bushy Pond Plant, Wild 
Celery, Muskgrass, also Ducks Meat, 
Coontail, Elodea which FEED DUCKS 
SOON AS SOWN, Terrell’s Seeds Grow! 
Ready for Fall Sowing. Describe Place 
—Tips, Folder, Bargain List Free. w 


TERRELL’ S WILDLIFE CONSULTANTS 


523A BLK., OSH KOSH, wis. 


Blue-Gill Bream 


Fingerling for Fall and Winter de- 
livery. Write for prices. 


Jas. H. Reeve, Calhoun, Ga. 































FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won $n, awards 
at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y. and U.S. Asso- 
ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 











ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 








M N K EASTERN $95.00 00 


OR YUKON 


All shipments made subject to 5 days in- 
spection before acceptance. My pelts 
have averaged net to me $28.00 in 1936; 
$18.25 in 1937; $14.75 in 1938; $12.00 in 
1939 and $15. 00 in 1940. Book “Domestic 
Mink,” $1.00. 


Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch Bemus Point, N. Y. 
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} 
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Shield? Beod Ph Points 


O ONE of our native wild-animals 
is more maligned or feared than 
the skunk, yet it is an economically 

important animal and, caught young, 
makes an amiable, playful, and intelli- 
gent pet. Skunk habits are mostly bene- 
ficial, as they feed on insects—chiefly 
beetles and grasshoppers, grubs, and 
other pests to agriculture. They also 
are fine mousers and ratters, and as 
such are useful around barns and in 
the grain fields. 

Last year the annual catch of skunks 
in the United States was estimated by 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service to 
be somewhere between 3 and 3% mil- 
lions. In February, 1941, skunk pelts 
sold at prices ranging from 35 cents for 
small ones to $3.60 apiece for large 
prime northern pelts. Thus the skunk 
crop has a considerable money value. 

Skunks are destructive in some re- 
stricted sections (such as waterfowl and 
upland-bird nesting areas) because they 
rob nests of eggs. Also, their presence 
near or under a farmhouse is objection- 
able. 

The skunk is not aggressive. Natural- 
ists say that most of them are easy-go- 
ing, rather patient individuals that dis- 
like using their weapon of offense. But 
when a skunk does decide to “let go,” 
nothing within an area of 2 or 3 yd. 
is safe. One discharge does not ex- 
haust a skunk’s supply—it’s sufficient 
for three or four ejections of overpow- 
ering “perfume!” 

Among the three principal groups of 
skunks there are approximately 32 dif- 
ferent kinds, with the small spotted 
skunk and the large common skunk the 
most numerous. The animals are large- 
ly nocturnal, and rarely seen in the 
daytime. The average litter contains 
six young, but the number may go 
high as 10. 

The skunk, being feared by animal 
and man alike, has been used as a 
watchdog” to keep intruders away. It 
is reported that some years ago a man 
suffered considerable loss from having 
valuables stolen from his car. He caught 
a young skunk, removed its scent gland, 
and made a pet of it. Whenever he 
went out in his car he carried the skunk 
with him, and, after parking the car, 
tied the animal to the steering wheel 
From then on he was never robbed. 


as 


Salt Cures Bird Pecking 


AME-BIRD breeders are often 

troubled by cannibalism among 
birds in captivity, and common table salt 
is now found to be a cure. Pecking, 
feather picking, and even disembowel- 
ing are manifestations of the evil, which 
is costly to breeders. 

Studies conducted by various govern- 
ment agencies indicate that a diet de- 
ficiency of salt leads to cannibalism. Out- 
breaks of pecking among adult quail 
were stopped within 24 hours by adding 
salt to their fare. Breeders are warned 
by the Bureau of Biological Survey, how- 
ever, that too much salt may be hi arm ful 
to the birds. 





TRY GLOVERS 


AT OUR EXPENSE! 


¢ Rid your dog of worms! Any puppy or dog 
can be safely wormed with Glover's Imperial 





( acuees, which expel Round (Ascarids), Hook 
and Whip Worms—ALL THREE are eliminated 
without danger of toxic poisoning or violent 
after effects. Only 25c (extra large box 60c). 


At All Drug Stores 


| Get Glover's Imperial Capsules today—éry them on 
| your dog—if not entirely satisfied, send us the carton 


and your money will be refunded. 
), Offer applies to Glover's Flea 
\ Killer, Glover's Mange Medicine, 
il and other Glover's Dog Medicines. 


\ rane Send today for booklet of 
Dog Pictures in color and 
18 pages on the Care of 
Your _ Rapeafis | offer of 
FREE Veterinary advice! 













Guaranteed by 


/ aevucrons on wh nat 


D | \s owentisea Teenie 


GLOVER'S 


Supeual CAPSULES 











H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., Dept, @601 
460 Fourth Ave., New York ; 

Please send FREE bodklef as advertised, and 
information regarding, FREE Veterinary advice. 
Name — 
Address - 

ac2- 
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BEST AND MOST PALATABLE | 
FOOD ON THE MARKET 





taken a few 


you a snapshot 
These pups brought up on Vitality 
Dog Foods were sired by field trial winner Sul- 


I am sending 
months ago 
hamstead Trace D’Or (from England) and he by 
F.T.Ch. Bluff D'Or and outof F.T. Ch. Token D'Or. 


My wife and I have raised pups for fifteen 
years or more and both of us agree that Vitality is 
the best and most palatable food on the market. 


you a sworn statement that in the past 
month five of our bitches whelped us fifty-two 
pups and these bitches were all fed Vitality 
Dog Food during the gestation period. 


I can give 


Right now I still have thirty-five of the finest 
pups you have ever laid your eyes on.’’ Dr. R. 
J.8 R. 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 
Vitality is good enough for Dr. R. J. Smith's dogs. 
WHY NOT 
TRY Li 
i rA FOR 
YOUR DOGS? | 
Write for Trial Feeding Offer 


VITALITY MILLS, INC.*°*¢nesco ot” 
























Jusure hietter — 
Trappers 

by planting our LEGAL natural foods NOW that will produce IMMEDIATE RESULTS 
in attracting and holding ducks this Fall. One of our small Fall plantings attracted Can You Catch Tnem? 
three thousand ducks! Establish permanent feeding beds with our famous GIANT WILD “RICE, seaaisia SYSTE 

WILD CELERY, MUSKGRASS, NAIAS and all the other favorite foods of wild ducks. Describe The BUNCH SYSTEM 

your place; we'll send expert planting advice F REE based on many years’ practical experience. FREE is different from other 

illustrated book shows best foods; best prices on market. Why experiment? We produce RESULTS! yy me ~~ the 

§ ) an >O B 1 
REED’S WILD LIFE NURSERI Box 711C, OSHKOSH, WIS. | treated trap does the trick. Works on bare ground 






Have an expert inspect and plant your place; our prices are reasonable and deep snow. Results or no 
F. 


ay 
Q. BUNCH, Welch, Minn., Box O 
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REF. STACK 39 


Game Gimmicks <2’... 








CALIFORNIA (VALLEY) QUAIL ARE BELIEVED TO POST ‘e Ee 1 

SENTINELS LIKE THE WILY CROW, CHANGING THE , 

GUARD FREQUENTLY # IN THE FALL FLOCKING SEASON 

A QUAIL PERCHED IN THE OPEN !S A SURE SIGN 
THAT ABEVY IS NEAR BY 





SNow- COVERED NORTHERN TUNDRAS WOULD 
QUICKLY STARVE OUT ANY BUTA SPECIAUZED 
ANIMAL,®BUT THE CARIBOU IS JUST THAT! ALONE 
AMONG DEER SPECIES, HEHASA WARMLY 

COVERED MUZZLE ENABLING HIM TO NOSE INTO 
- SNOW AFTER LICHENS AND MOSSES FOR HOURS 


PROBABLY THE FASTEST OF ALL SWIMMERS, 
THE SAILFISH HAS BEEN TIMED BYA STOP 
WATCH AT 68 MILES AN HOUR,AND CAN SOAR | 
40 FEET ACROSS THE SURFACE WHEN HE 
UNFURLS HIS SAIL AND TAKES TO THE AIRS 






























GamMeE-FisH BEAUTY-CONTEST WINNER... THE 
GRAYLING/ MORE GRACEFULLY FORMED THAN THE TROUT, 
THE GRAYLING'S ROSE,PALE BLUE,AND PURPLE-TINTED 
LOWER FINS AND BRILLIANT-SPOTTED EMERALD-EDGED 
DORSAL MAKE HIM THE MOST COLORFUL Fist 
OUTSIDE THE TROPICS/ 






SPEEDING = 

STREAMLINE, with 
SAIL LOWERED iNID 
SLOT INTs Back! 




















PLOVER CHICKS MAY NOT REALIZE THEIR adil Ai 
BUFF - GRAY, DARK-BLOTCHED DOWN Is SO pa os yy 
HARD TO SEE AMONG PEBBLES, GRASS, AND © = G 

DEBRIS, BUT THEY DO KNOW ENOUGH TO FREEZE RIVER DYCKS 


WHEN IN DANGER,SO THAT IT TAKES KEEN EYES 
TO PIERCE THEIR CAMOUFLAGE / 














4 N\ 


SEA DUC 














DUCKS FALLINTO TWO DISTINCT GROUPS....RIVER 
oR POND OUCKS, WHICH FEED IN SHALLOW WATER 
@,) -:- AND DEEP-DIVING SEA OR BAY DUCKS, 


@ i DISTINGUISHED BY THEIR DIVING FEET WITH 
| RROAP-LOBED HIND TOES 
i awl 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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WELLS SCREAMED OUR DOOM 
ON THE STRICKEN ZAMZAM / 


A true experience of C. A. McCARTHY of the 
British-American Ambulance Corps, a passenger 
on the Egyptian liner Zamzam, attacked and 
sunk in the South Atlantic 


Oo “IN THE DARKNESS before 
dawn, shells from a German 
raider turned the 


Zamzam into a ship of hor- 


peaceful 
ror. Under murderous sal- 
vos, our captain rushed to 
the Morse blinker to signal 
our identity, but a shell had 


smashed the instrument. 


Eveready” is a regi 


tered trade-mark of Nati 


onal Carbon 


l 


2] “FRANTIC PASSENGERS took to the lifeboats as 
the raider hurled shell after shell into the wounded 


ne k ne W 


ship. No « 
when. No one dared to h 


moment 


©) “THEN, GRABBING A FLASH- 
LIGHT, the captain signaled that 
a neutral ship. The 


we were ir 
ing ceased immediately. The 
raider drew up and took us all 
aboard. Thanks to that flashlight 
and its dependable 


Eveready 
fresh DATED bl 


b itteries 
( ide d. 


carnage Was ay 


4 


re beyond that 


where death would strike—or 


awtul 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, ans York, N. Y. 


Unit of Unie 
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ide 


Padi f 
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Carl 


on Corporation 
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UNIFORM UPLAND GAME LOAD 


» Western Cartridge Co., Dept. K-19, E. Alton, Ill. 
Send, FREE, the new edition of the 76page Western 
Ammunition Handbook and your new folder describing 
XPERT and SUPER-X shot shells. Also folders onthe 
Model 12 [1] and Model 21 [) Winchester shotguns 


Name Sasa CS 


Post Office____»t\y 


Winchester guns help make days afield a success. 
The hunter on the left, above, is shooting the old 
reliable Model 12 slide action repeater. On the right, 
the fine, precision-built Winchester Model 21 double, 


HERE will be more commands of “Fetch” following the 

nerve-tingling bursts of birds from golden cover, if you 
shoot XPERT shot shells. The dense, even XPERT shot pat- 
terns blanket the streaking targets quick as a flash. 
Yes, you'll be game ahead—with SUPER-X shells, too, when 
the whistling wings of wildfowl bring your gun into action. 
Two down in no time, and down clean, thanks to SUPER-X 
short shot string. When you go to buy ammunition, ask for 
XPERT or SUPER-X. 


Address 





